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PREFACE. 



Although this book, which treats of the future of 
contemporary art, is written in France, it is addressed 
to all nations alike who are, or aspire to become, 
artistic. 

To illustrate principles I have been obliged to 
refer to examples, and mention the names of various 
artists. I have generally selected those examples 
from thew orks of the Modern French _school ; not 
merely was it within easy reach of study, but it had 
the advantage of being generally familiar to those 
who are interested in the discussion. At the same time 
I would beg, I would urge the reader not to confine his 
attention to that school ; the works I have mentioned 
serve to unfold and supplement my ideas, but an 
acquaintance with them is by no means indispens- 
able to the apprehension of the chain of argument 
which they have suggested. The more or less slight 
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description I have given should, in each case, suffice 
to show the spirit, feeling, and purpose of the picture, 
and so bring to the reader's mind the remembrance 
of some work that he has seen and known. 

I may add that in selecting these examples I have 
been guided solely by their value as vehicles of 
expression — their quality as works of. art — without 
any regard for the painters. Indeed, my attitude 
towards any true work of art is not merely respectful, 
but pious ; I can only regard it as an emanation of 
something loftier than man. But I claim to be strictly 
exclusive in my choice; and then my feelings of re- 
spect and reverence cannot be shaken even by the 
reflection that the artist who has signed the work — 
whether or no my own contemporary — is more often 
than not below his work in moral dignity. What 
does the artist's individuality matter to me ? I owe 
him no consideration but as a fellow-citizen. The 
artist is in fact no more than an instrument which, in 
itself, concerns me a little, no doubt, but very little. 
What does concern me is the source of his art ; and 
the only important fact is the outcome of his art. 

Art is the unknown, the myster}'*, the A rcanuin 
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which is revealed through the instrumentality of the 
artist. In a work of art the artist in the flesh 



concerns me not]^ all Lsee is_the share he has had in 
the confession and re velati on. If every artist in his 
mortal career were on the level of his work, they 
would all be more or less perfect, for what they 
put into their work is the best of themselves : that 
side of their nature that is above degradation and 
death. This is not quite their view of it, but that 
matters nothing to me. They are sunk in pride, and, 
humanly speaking, their pride does them good ser- 
vice by stimulating them. But it leads them too far 
when it makes them believe that they — who are, as I 
repeat, only instruments, though free instruments, 
and so far meritorious — are beings superior to the 
rest of humanity. 
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Let us be bold enough to state the fact as it is. 

Throughout Europe Art is in its decad ence.* 

Why is thisT 1 he^ bjectof this boo] 
and Honestly stat e an answer to this questi oia^ 

The answer may, however, be at once given in 
general terms ; when we see- th a t contemporary art 
is^ tr nt" nf hnrmany with thr timfifi, it i'l the result 
of the inade quate education of the art jst. 

The great revolution of this century — a far 
greater and more serious one than any political re- 
volution, which is commonly a manifestation only of 
the general unrest of a people — is the evolution of 
philosophy, which is the thought that governs the 
world, in the direction of science. It is not in any 
antagonism to the spiritual ideal that scientific philo- 
sophy tends to make science the law of moral life, as 
it is of physical life. 

However, this movement is of such recent date, 

* Here I am forced, to my great regret, to use the word decadence 
in a loose sense which will be defined in the first chapter of "The 
Esthetics of Feeling." Some men, individual exceptions here and 
there, escape this tendency. There is but one nation of whom it can 
be said that it is improving on its past, and that is artistic England. 
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and, as yet, so tentative ; we are as yet so unsure that 
the statements of yesterday will not be controverted 
or modified by the discoveries of to-morrow, that up 
till now it has had no marked effect on the general 
tendency of men's minds, and may not have for a 
long time to come. Nevertheless an eager quest is 
astir for a new ideal ; now, a new ideal presupposes 
a new phase of art. Of this artists are wholly un- 
aware. I may add that, even if this development 
of philosophy had reached finality, art, who recruits 
her votaries for the most part among the illiterate 
classes — at any rate it is so in France — would be 
late in following it. And I would further add that if 
she made the attempt, this lack of education would 
hinder her apprehension of the movement ; she would 
distort its ideal — a noble one on the whole ^ — by 
appreciating at first only its negative aspects. But 
we have not got so far even as this ; in its loftiest 
aspirations, to take those alone, the French school 
has never deserted the Roman ideal. As if art could 
ever repeat itself ! Hence this want of harmony. 

In the following pages I have in sincere good 
faith sought the way to a reconciliation, and the con- 
ditions essential to the required harmony between art 
and modern society. Thus it is not a handbook of 
instruction ; no method is laid down for learning to 
draw, to paint, or to model. These are matters of 
training, not of education. Training includes the 
technical and special knowledge requisite for the 
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practice of an art, but it includes nothing else. 
Note that I say requisite^ I do not say sufficient. 

When a pupil leaves his place in some school after 
having mastered all the various methods of executive 
skill, he may be a good workman, but he is not yet an 
artist. When the young man has not only learnt 
these methods, but has transformed them in the fire 
of hi» own temperament, he may be an admirable 
virtuoso, but still he is not an artist. 

Education alone can make the artist ; and by 
education I mean the complete acquisition of those 
intellectual powers on which imagination feeds, the 
full development of those moral qualities which afford 
a key to feeling and passion, and such an experience 
of social laws as may result in an apprehension of 
the needs of man and in the power of giving them 
expression. 

For this is the sole aim of art. It expands at the 
summit of a phase of civilisation as a flower does at 
the summit of a plant which has long been nourished 
through its roots under ground, through its stems and 
leaves above ground. The flower is the outcome of 
these long, slow efforts. 

It is the same with art. 

To superficial minds it appears no more than 
a record of the endless variety of external pheno- 
mena ; in truth it is the loftiest embodiment of the 
secret soul of man and of the spirit of the society 
that gave it birth. 
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For this reason the first_chap ter, which contains 
the wholf^ ^nh^tanf;p of thf^i4rs(hrlirM frf thf^ ]h\\\\{, 
sums up in emphatic protest against cosmopolitan 
and traditional art, and in favour of individualising 
and of nationalising art. 

Another chapter is necessarily devoted to the 
education of the artist. I have pointed out how much 
it lacks, and also the no less deplorable shortcomings 
of general education in the matter of art. 

The inevitable result of these premises is that I 
have been led to study contemporary art in its 
relations to the manners and domestic habits, the 
intellectual needs, the course of ideas, the sentiments 
and passions of modern society, excepting only poli- 
tics. In the series of chapters in which I have tried 
to lay down the requirements of various genres ^ I 
have been brought sometimes to stern conclusions. 
They are stern because they are honest; and because 
I was not called upon to proffer the half-hearted 
compliments which mislead a nation of artists by 
lulling it in its dangerous convictions of delusive 
security. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ^ESTHETICS OF FEELING. 

I. 

On All Saints' Day, 1867, I was walking along the 
quays of the Seine below Paris. The embankment, 
lately so crowded, so busy, so crazy with life under 
the sunshine, was now gloomy and deserted. The 
first gusts of winter swept the broad grey flag-stones, 
raising swirls of dust and spinning eddies of dry 
leaves down the depopulated avenues. Now and again 
the earth trembled with the heavy roll of trucks, that 
bent and creaked under a load of enormous iron 
castings. The Exhibition Palace in the Champ de 
Mars was being demolished, and the giant's battered 
limbs were being carted away. 

A grand spectacle, rich in lessons of many kinds, 
had just been closed. This Babel, called into being as 
if by magic, in which, for awhile, all the civilised 
nations of the modern world had met and mingled, 
where every language had been heard on one spot 

B 
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under the sky of Paris — this vast agglomeration of men 
and things had dispersed, probably for ever. Left to 
ourselves once more, a time of serious meditation would 
now succeed the hours of observation. The Great 
Exhibition was over;' .our task was to collect our im- 
pressions, to doinpare, reflect, and draw conclusions. 

Eleven years later, in 1878, France, freshly re- 
nascent, again bid the Nations assemble on the same 
spot and with the same purpose. Again we saw 
every form of human energy brought into play ; again 
we witnessed the wondrous and truly impressive 
struggle between human intellect and hostile nature 
subjugated by man to his will. On this point no 
hesitancy is possible. Without any preconcerted 
agreement, prompted solely by the stern goad of 
necessity, men all co-operate for the same end : 
they toil to emancipate themselves from slavery 
to matter. From the colossal engines which drive a 
floating town like the' " Friedland " man-of-war across 
the main, down to the most delicate piece of clock- 
work,' the achievements here revealed to us seemed all 
to have been planned under the impulse of a sole 
and common need. They betrayed one motive 
only, everywhere the same, from East to West, from 
the Poles to the Equator: the conquest of. natural 
obstacles. They answered to the universal craving 
for ease and safety ; they satisfied, or helped to satisfy, 
man*s most crying wants during his life on earth. 

Some other products, however, though less prac- 
tically useful, asserted by their splendour an equal 
claim to exist, though on different grounds. The 
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motive that had given them birth and justified their 
being was the legitimate and inveterate — nay, perhaps 
innate — taste of man for adornment and beauty. 
Sumptuous goldsmiths' work, fragile glass and porce- 
lain, magnificent weapons, splendid stuffs, handsome 
furniture, equally elegant in form and in decoration, 
all those applications of art to manufacture which, 
as the reader may remember, lined the galleries dedi- 
cated to the History of Labour in the Palace at the 
Trocad^ro, proved to demonstration the perennial 
existence and present ascendancy of that instinct for 
beauty which is found just as keen within its humbler 
limits among barbarous tribes, as among civilised 
races, with their marvellous display of resource. 

But are we to confound the feeling for art in the 
strictest sense with the instinct which inspires us to 
express our taste for decorative splendour and 
ornament ? Does art play no greater part in life 
than this ? Are we to ask of it no more than that it 
should be a joy to our ears or our eyes ? Must we 
be satisfied to regard a masterpiece of architecture, 
painting, or music as nothing more than a vehicle of 
pleasurable suggestions and incitements to the senses ? 
Or, rather, has not each of these arts a definite 
function in the concerted efforts which humanity 
keeps astir in the hope of solving, or at any rate of 
formulating, the problems that distract its mind ? In 
short, is art strictly limited and conditioned by 
purely physical and sensual phenomena ? Has it nd 
place in the moral life ? 

These are the questions which force themselves onl 
B 2 
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the philosopher now that several International Exhibi- 
tions have brought together the works of art of all the 
Nations, which still force themselves on us whenever 
we come away from an exhibition of contemporary 
works of art, in whatever country it may be. 

In 1867, though the final cause of Industry was, 
as has been said, conspicuously obvious at the 
Champ de Mars, and left no room for doubt — activity, 
emulation, order, and progress, all visibly tending to 
the same end — it was unfortunately impossible to say 
as much of Art. On the side of indus try all wa s 
bright : on that of art_alLwas very gloomy. Moreover, 
I venture to assert confidently that this concourse of 
the nations at first sight complicated and darkened 
rather than threw light upon all questions of art. In 
fact no original impulse could be discerned in this 
vast field of comparison, no germ of promise, no 
thought of the future. A walk round the various gal- 
leries given up to the fine arts was enough to demon- 
strate the total disappearance of the individuality 
which was once characteristic of various national 
schools. The observer passed from one country's art 
to the next without discovering it but for the pecu- 
liarities of the artists' names on the gold frames. On 
this hand and on that, the same methods, the same 
processes ; with slight degrees of difference the same 
skill, and always the same class of subjects, and the 
same confusion. With the exception of a very few, 
very small groups, expressing and representing some 
national genius, such as the English pre-Raphaelites 
and the young Flemish school (not to be confounded 
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with the Neo-Germanism of Leys), this exhibition 
clearly proved that art in Europe had ceased to be an 
assemblage of independent national arts, characterised 
by the Genius ioci, and bearing the stamp of different 
races, climates, traditions, and types of culture ; but 
that it was steaming at top speed on the high road to 
cosmopolitanism. Without pausing to note some 
rare exceptions, which could be discovered by careful 
study, in every school, the impression was one of 
uniformity ; and a more minute examination confirmed 
the opinion formed on a first inspection : a fact new 
in history was revealed, European art had be- 
come cosmopolitan. The shades of distinction that 
had marked the various schools — French, Belgian, 
Italian, etc. — had already melted away, and were daily 
mingling and fading more and more. What was left 
was a European school. 

I will presently point out the consequences of such 
a state of things, but first I must direct attention to 
another class of facts which must be a source of bitter 
sorrow to the soul of every artist. 

In this exhibition art held, to all appearance, the 
highest place. It attracted the sympathetic curiosity 
of the crowd ; still, to that crowd, it was as inscrutable 
as the Sphinx : they understood it not. Again, then, 
we ask, can it be that artists are no more than fine 
instruments transformed and sublimed, created to see 
and hear, and then to reproduce by special techniques 
— by lines, colours, and sounds — the impressions on 
their organs ? Can it be that art has no end but the 
gratification of our cultivated senses by means of 
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certain special methods and of a certain acquired 
aptitude constituting — to put it plainly — the artist's 
craft ? Or, on the contrary, is not the soul open to 
receive emotions which the Plastic, the Pictorial, the 
Constructive, and the Musical (as arts) express and 
interpret to every one? This, then, is what dis- 
tresses us : we find art, in its average^rnanijestalions, 
presenting a spectacle of utter anarchy, whii^-i«-4ts 
, V jiighesteffortsit lives-by- tradition. In both itappeals 
"^ \V only to the ronn^issnir, and is unintHligibl^ -to- the 
masses, who pass before - H as Lliuu^li it were - some 
^ splendid idol, weird and dumb. 

How has this deep and mosFTamentable severance 
between art and the people been brought about ? 

II. 

One great fact is conspicuous in modern history : 
this is the sudden pressure, the irruption into political 
life, and consequently, at a predicable moment, the 
initiation into intellectual life, of a vast mass of men 
who till now composed — if I may say so — the dead 
matter of humanity. 

At various periods of history, efforts more or less 
determined have been made in this direction, but they 
were limited to a narrow circle, isolated, localised, and 
always finally suppressed. Of this nature were the 
first feudal coalitions, the organisation of the early 
village communes, the wars of the '* Gueiix'^ and the 
Peasants^ war, the attitude frequently assumed by the 
old French Parliaments, and the outbreaks of 1789, 
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1830, 1848. These were preliminary demonstrations, 
premature and abortive ; but, like the first bubbles 
which slowly rise from the bottom of a pan over a 
fierce fire and burst on the surface, were soon to be 
followed by others in violent succession, foretelling 
immediate ebullition. 

During the late five-and-twenty years the phe- 
nomenon which we are pausing to consider has 
manifested itself with an intensity which has opened 
the most prejudiced eyes. I need say nothing of the 
demonstration — so frightful in its climax — which we 
have lately witnessed in Paris. I wish to insist only 
on one point : the progress of all the nations toward 
universal suffrage. Is it a blessing } Is it an evil ? It 
is not my concern to discuss the question ; the fact 
is indisputable. England has hoped to secure honesty 
by secret voting, and the Re-distribution Bill of 1885 
is the most extended measure of political reform that 
has ever been passed. In Belgium the qualification 
was lowered nearly fifteen years ago (in May, 1871). 
Thus, on all hands, the aspirations of the masses to 
enjoy the fullest social privileges, and exercise their 
human faculties to the utmost, are legalised, held 
more or less sacred, or at least universally recognised. 

Henceforth, then, we must reckon with this great 
fact. It concerns not politicians alone ; it concerns 
us all, and artists no less than the rest. But, it may 
be urged, when you have asserted that the masses do 
not understand the works of our artists, why should 
artists be required to take an interest in the masses ? 
Our further dTscussidn will, I hope, show that the two 
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propositions are not antagonistic ; nay, more, there is 
another which seems calculated to widen the breach 
that already exists between art and the people, and yet 
it does not shake my entire conviction as to the func- 
tion of the artist. 

The leading minds^. which^-during^the past hun- 
;'. .- d red" years, have guided the pop«laf -mo^veineAt that 

I '( L we have noted, have always, to the-.present.4ay5 and 
^ as if intentionally, neglected to provide_any place in 

their systems of social order for one of man's noblest 
faculties : the feeling for art. It would seem as 
though in their eyes art cannot be associated with any 
common action of the masses, and that this vehicle ot 
expression — noble among the noblest utterances of 
our intelligence — is not needed or missed in the re- 
generate world on which we are entering. It is almost 
superfluous to add that the feeling for art has not 
worn itself out in its past efforts, and that it is not 
doomed to perish under this last social change. 

Merely as being one of the essential attributes of 
the soul, the feeling for art must be quite indepen- 
dent of the various forms which man may successively 
adopt in recasting social constitutions ; I say in- 
dependent, I might even say far above these forms. 
The feeling for art — like every other primordial and 
psyTtoJtcJgfcar faculty, like the sen se of truth, righ t, 
goodness, justice, like the idea of God — cannot perish 
irr tfte]human race. Mania briiincT to oKey-the motions 
of the higher attributes of his soul ; consequently, 
those attributes can never be subject to the spasmodic 
action, the numberless abortive struggles, and the 
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oscillations of politics seeking a social equilibrium. 
Their functional activity and external manifestations 
may no doubt be hindered, impeded, or, for a time, 
paralysed, in the midst of those political crises which 
come upon nations; but their essential element is 
unchangeable. Whatever fluctuations society may 
soiffer^art will neveTperish. 

Still, there miiSF be^some reason for the indiffer- 
ence with which the leaders of social agitations regard 
art ; an indifference which in some is total forgetful- 
ness, in others contempt, almost hatred. It is due to 
three causes which shall be severally pointed out. 

In the first place, in the tremendous ferment 
which must be produced in any polity constructed on 
a solid basis, by the effort to remodel and thoroughly 
reconstitute it, the philosophers who endeavour to 
direct the evolution, and the politicians who take 
part in it, have something else to think of than 
what seerris subsidiary, useless, and superfluous ; and 
this is the idea they have of the arts. The only vital 
matter to them is to guide the social ferment, to 
classify and enlighten the renascent race, and not to 
amuse it ; what point is there in entertaining the 
coming crowd with art, forsooth ! when they have 
still to find their place and learn their part ? But the 
educators of the people are in error. It is a mistake 
to assign such a secondary place to art ; to regard it 
as no more than an elegancy, an adornment, a treat ; 
to misunderstand its power, its true function, which 
is to please, certainly, but also — and above all — to 
instruct ; that is, to elevate the moral sense. 
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In the second place : it is impossible not to admit 
that social evolution, which concedes so large a place 
to the active expansion of vast aggregate bodies of 
men, sets art face to face with a public which, 
though immensely numerous, is incompletely educated, 
and which, in view of the ambitions which now 
prompt our artists, is quite incapable of understand- 
ing them. It is not that an ignorant man is insensible 
to the influence of a work of art when it is conceived 
by so high a standard as to rouse the best impulses of 
our nature. Such works as these he at once appre- 
hends. " His heart," says George Sand, " will teach 
him what his ignorance hides from him ; " but he 
must obviously be untouched by the beauties of 
execution even when they are simplest ; much more 
are the subtlety, refinement, and special skill of hand- 
ling a sealed book to him. He will be moved, to a 
certainty, by a noble idea, but very little — if at all — 
by the cleverness, solidity, or technical skill which 
enchant a practised amateur. It is the feeling of 
the work that appeals to him, and he will be no 
less, or perhaps even more touched, by a piece of 
indifferent execution as by learned workmanship. 
From this comes the general curiosity which, in an 
exhibition of pictures, centres on some commonplace 
representation of daily life at which the connoisseur 
shrugs his shoulders ; the fact is that the ignorant 
classes always begin with bad taste, whether it be in 
admiring or in attempting to create a work of art. A 
work of..art:-m the present day draws its inspir ation. 
from a certain conventional stream of good taste 
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r ather than from th e fount of emotion through feeling, 
so it is not to be wondered at that the men who guide 
the masses by books, newspapers, or oratory, should 
not show them the way to the paths of art. 

Their indifference has its basis in yet a third 
reason, which is perhaps the strongest of all : it is that 
writers on aesthetics have, for the last century, re- 
presented the realm of art as a field reserved for a 
select few — the circle of connoisseurs and amateurs — 
in short, as an exclusive place. The amount of 
mischief done by this pretension is incalculable, and 
it is directly opposed to the large-minded, liberal, and 
life-giving quality of art. The result has been a de- 
plorable amount of misapprehension, fertile too in 
disastrous consequences. It is in fact answerable for 
the fact that political men, taking their notions of art 
at second-hand from recognised and authoritative 
books, and finding this exclusive theory stated in so 
many words, have, very logically, excommunicated 
art as being a specially aristocratic form of expression, 
and therefore hostile to the masses who certainly may, 
and perhaps ought to hold aloof from it. 

At the same time it is certainly true that art is 
within certain limits most completely appreciated by 
the elect Those limits have already been indicated. 
All that is well founded in the assertions of aesthetic 
writers reduces itself to this. The elect only, being 
trained by a special course of study, are capable 
of judging and fully enjoying charm of method, 
delicacy of modelling, drawing, or instrumentation, 
and finish of execution. But above and beyond these 
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technical beauties of a work of art, there is a beauty 
of conception of which executive merit is but the 
vehicle, and which it has never been denied that the 
widest public are fully competent to understand. 
The mistake has been a too narrow exclusiveness, 
a too despotic insistence that art appealed only to a 
select few. 

In what had this mistake its origin? Whence 
this restricted view of the influence of art on the 
masses ? It arose in an antecedent and fundamental 
error : aesthetic authorities based the laws of art on a 
tradition which, by this very act, they made a tyranny ; 
they believed and repeated ad nauseam that the mind 
of man had discovered at certain privileged epochs — 
in ancient Greece for architecture and sculpture, in 
Italy in the sixteenth century for painting — final 
perfection in these forms of art, from which they could 
not deviate without deterioration. In consequence, 
their every effort was directed to crystallise art in 
these forms bestowed by genius (only in theory, to be 
sure, for in practice they could not help falling below 
the mark), to regard art as belonging to the past, 
and outstripped by the times. However genuine our 
admiration for the sublime works of some great 
masters, it ought not to blind us so completely as to 
prevent our seeing that those types of art belonged to 
a different phase of civilisation, and have since been 
degraded to formulas ; that they are out of harmony 
with the life of our day and the new needs and desires 
of our civilisation. 

A tree shall be known by its fruits ; let us then 
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judge these traditional theorists by their influence on 
contemporary art. Well, they have caused the strangest 
divisions among artists, who have segregated into 
three groups — three camps. One of these struggles 
on with more or less success, but with great courage, 
in the groove of tradition, which is much respected and 
looked up too, though, at heart, no one cares much for 
it, which is dear to none, but which every one turns 
to as to a Palladium, the sacred repository of the laws 
of morality, truth, and good taste in matters of art. 
This party is small, but for that reason very united, 
and it has the immense advantage of knowing what ' „u * 
it wants and what it is about It still preserves^ 
the title of the *' Academical School," though at the 
present time the Academy of Fine Arts in France is 
open to men whose talent has revealed quite dif- 
ferent tendencies. 

The second camp, consisting of the majority, has 
fully understood the contradiction that exists between 
the singular respect felt by the public — the select 
public — for the academic tradition, and its indifferent 
appreciation of works executed under that tradition. 
Conscious that the new times have new aesthetic needs, 
ill understood, and as yet undefined, they have re- 
nounced tradition ; but having therefore no guide, 
and being bereft of principles, this second party 
wanders vaguely in a labyrinth of tendencies which 
nullify each other. In this chaos each one starts 
as chance may guide him, in some direction which 
the most trivial impetus m^ty determine — some acci- 
dental success, or the whim of the day. Not knowing 
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to what prop, however frail, they may cling after 
having abjured the grand traditions, some disguise, as 
best they may, their surreptitious plagiarisms from 
^ other traditions, older or younger as the case may be ; 
others limit their ambitions to astonishing the average 
public by the eccentricity of their work; others, 
again, to amusing the palled taste of the amateur by 
refinements of execution. All cringe to the buyer ; 
none work by faith. 

The third party, in their horror of a tradition 
based on an absolute standard of beauty, weary — nay, 
often incapable — of enterprise, have rushed violently 
into an opposite extreme. Here we are cast wil- 
\^ fully, plunged to the lowest depths in reproductions 
of every vulgarity of form and idea. They thought, 
wretched creatures, that by outraging the masses at 
whom they aimed their appeal, they could make 
vulgar art, low art, the popular art. 

This, then, is the predicament to which we have 
been brought by treatises on aesthetics based on the 
theory of a single type, discovered once for all, of a 
traditional and absolute standard of beauty, to which 
all our efforts — if we are to believe the writers — 
ought to bring us nearer, though without any hope of 
ever reaching it. It is to this theory that we owe 
these three ultimata of art, different but equally 
disastrous : Academic art — a language held reput- 
able, though foreign to the intellectual needs of the 
world of to-day — in a word, a dead language ; the 
pursuit of small success at any price — a chaos; and the 
systematic glorification of low things — sheer truckling. 
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Thus we can account for all the phases of in- 
difference and the contempt for theories that have put 
art to confusion. It is quite intelligible that political 
men, who know nothing of art but what they may 
have learnt from books, finding it altogether at odds 
with social facts, should have overlooked it, or not 
have vouchsafed to give it a place in their schemes 
of social organisation. It is comprehensible even 
that some, who were thus misinformed, should have 
rejected it and cast it out, like the barren fig-tree 
cursed by the Lord. 

III. 

In these days everything in turn has been re-opened 
to doubt. Religions, philosophies, governments ; every 
great fundamental thesis — and they may all be re- 
duced to one : the destiny of man — has been revived 
and stirred in every direction. 

Literature and science, specialists and thinkers, 
have all had solutions to offer. Art alone, among 
intellectual phenomena, has lingered in theory, adher- 
ing to the worship of the past, to heathenism of form. 
Our contemporary artists — I speak of the most distin- 
guished — profess to live outside our realm of specula- 
tion ; they have but one dogma, and that is an idolatry : 
the pagan dogma of beauty. 

We have pointed out the results of this state of 
affairs in a democracy ; now, elsewhere, what are its 
effects } A certain dignified conventionality, which 
has survived in courts through the lapse of ages, 
gives art a position of high respect under a monarchical 
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government. Kings regard it as a splendid gem, a 
jewel of great price, which enhances the splendour of 
a crown. In fact, sovereigns encourage it ; but they 
keep it, as they keep themselves, apart from all social 
influences. They accept it and patronise it as a pleasing 
luxury — nay, even as indispensable — as an adornment 
in good taste, .but of quite secondary importance on 
the whole, and, in itself, superfluous. At bottom 
monarchies and democracies are equally indifferent 
to art. 

Is it our fate, then, within an appreciably short 
time, to see art disappear from the domain of civilisa- 
tion ? Is it played out ? Are the special faculties 
which have given birth to so many masterpieces to 
find no further employment in the politics of the 
future.^ I have already answered many similar 
questions, and protested against these grievous con- 
clusions, But face to face with a catastrophe so 
terrible to all who, like us, believe firmly in the great 
importance of art, in its possible influence and its 
inevitable survival, it is high time that some one 
should be so bold as to say to the public : ' " You are 
deceived ;" and to artists : " You are gone astray." 

The public is deceived by being made to believe, 
and artists are led astray by believing that an intel- 
ligent apprehension of art is the privilege of the 
initiated ; by confusing various ideas of very different 
orders, though lying near each other ; by substituting 
mere vehicles of expression for the very essence of 
art ; by always putting forward this or that portion 
as the whole — sometimes treating beauty, and some- 
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times talent, as the whole secret of art. But how 
many works, of sovereign merit from the side of 
emotional charm, must be excluded by such defini- 
tions ! 

What ! Are we to sacrifice our admiration for 
the many masters who had quite other cares than 
that for the perfection of the human body ; to 
suppress those feelings which are so deeply stirred by 
the works of the early Italians and Flemings, because 
the figures they have set before us have not the fine 
proportions, the supple limbs, the serene placidity of 
an antique epJiebos^ or of Raphael's Virgins ? And the 
northern masters, Rembrandt, Diirer, must catch our 
creed napping, as it were, violate every canon, and 
captivate us by the illicit display of sublime scenes in 
spite of physical deformities ! It is no answer to say, 
as has been said : " But these were men of extraor- 
dinary and eccentric genius. Their painting is some- 
thing more than painting ; it is a form of poetry." 
No. These great artists did not defy rules ; on 
the contrary, they created rules ; and any theory of 
aesthetics which, being overruled by their genius, is 
driven to place them in a class of exceptions, by that 
very fact confesses its obvious inadequacy. 

The truth is that there are several kinds of beauty, 
varying with times and circumstances, and that abso- 
lute beauty — the unique conception of a Phidias or 
a Raphael — is the incomparable realisation of one 
final but limited ideal among the myriad ideal forms 
which art is ever striving to realise. Though art may 
borrow certain modes of expression from plastic per- 

c 
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fection, we must understand that this is only a for- 
tuitous association, frequent and fruitful, but by no 
means necessary. Esthetic conception is not the less 
widely open to the whole universe of phenomena, 
both occult and external, which are entirely foreign 
to the standard of beauty. At every epoch marked^ 
by original productions, a work of art has been the / 
free and spontaneous outcome of a special state of I 
mind, peculiar to the time, and interpreted by the' 
artist ; it is the expression of a certain emotional 
faculty presented to our senses through form or colour, 
through the relations of proportion in architecture] 
or through melodic forms and the effects of harmonjp 
in music. In a word, the two ideas — of art, and of 
absolute beauty — are not identical, only accidentally 
coincident. Beauty is only one form of expression 
among others. 

Considerable confusion, again, frequently exists 
as to the ideas represented by the words "art" and 
"talent" (or skill). On the question of talent I will be 
no less explicit. When once an artist exhibits a 
picture to the public gaze, I consider that the public 
has a right to demand talent in him as a sine qud non. 
Do we not insist that a writer shall know the lan- 
guage he uses ? Well, then, to develop talent is the 
thought that must hold the first place in the mind of 
the learner ; indeed, he ought to indulge in no other 
ambition. But as soon as the artist is thus equipped, 
as soon as he has achieved the skill to render his 
idea or his feelings, and so won the right to com- 
municate them to the public, all his efforts must be 
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reserved for something far above talent, by which I 
mean only the love and patience of the craftsman. 
Henceforth the value of his work lies not in the 
medium of utterance, but in the thing it utters. 
Talent sinks into the second place ; it is no more 
than a means. The value of the work is subject to 
the imperative condition that it shall reveal both the 
value of the means and the value of the man using 
them, a guiding power and an executive power, whose 
harmonious union produced the still greater power, 
the artist. Beauty, I have said, is only a form of 
expression, and I may say of talent that it is only 
a means of expression. 

Thus, very slowly — for in such a matter it is im- 
portant to make no statement without showing cause 
—we are coming to a comprehension of what I have 
called the decadence of art. This check, for it is only 
a temporary pause, arises from several causes. The 
chief — and I cannot too strongly emphasise the fact 
— is the persistent and fatal confusion which has 
been dogmatically affirmed between the objective and 
subjective elements of art, between its aim, and its 
means and forms. This confusion, which is held as 
a sovereign doctrine in the art schools of Europe, 
has set up the same ideal of " High Art " in every 
nationality. This is in itself absurd. In each work 
of ge7ire painting, for instance, it has everywhere 
given rise to the same irritating pursuit of the tricks 
of the trade, of clever sleight-of-hand, of foolish 
eccentricity, of amusing but odious artifice, of bare- 
faced knack ; in short, of mere display, the sworn 
C 2 
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foe of all that is honest, fresh, and genuine — that is 
to say, of all true morality. 

Down this steep, art was doomed to slide into 
cosmopolitanism, each school, in its highest aims, 
exhausting its energies in kneading, turning, and 
squeezing the same traditional formula ; in its lowest, 
striving to discover and appropriate the mysterious 
recipes of other schools. Everything, indeed, com- 
bined to start it on the fatal path ; from above, the 
temptation of official commands and academic dig- 
nities ; from below, the facilities for travelling and 
intercourse between nations, the frequent recurrence 
of international exhibitions, and, still more, the multi- 
plication of amateurs and picture-dealers, with the 
consequent attraction of easy sale : to sum it up, the 
absence of enlightenment, and the darkening of faith. 

On one hand, routine under the guise of tradition ; 
on the other, manual dexterity dignified by the name 
of talent : this was the twin-formula of the initiated 
which was servilely accepted by all artistic Europe. 
The result has been the isolation of art for the benefit 
of a small minority who have not appreciated it, and 
a severance from the people at large, who have no 
leisure for learning a dead language, and no wish 
to study that of rant. These are the two sore plagues. 

The evil being recognised, the next point is to 
find the cure. Henceforth we shall have no difficulty 
in defining our demands. The root of the mischief is 
a fetitio principii. Let us endeavour to combat it by 
freeing art from the confusion of ideas to which it is 
in bondage. Let us, if we can, cast some light into 
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this darkness, and bring some order into the tangle. 
Let us seek some guidance for those who arc willing 
to follow. But, above all, in the struggle with the 
universal tendency to cosmopolitanism, we must 
beware of saying anything that may cause division. 
The only hope for the future is in conciliatory ad- 
vances. 

IV. 

In the first place, given any work of art, two 
distinct classes of facts are to be noted, the means 
and the end. The means will be the subject of our 
later study. 

The end I propose to define in words which will 
justify and explain all the original schools of art in 
the past, and also anticipate the constant advance of 
every school in the future. The aesthetic law of 
absolute beauty said to painters, " Your ideal is the 
human animal." We, for our part, will say, *' What 
you have to paint is a complex being, spirit and 
matter, a soul revealing itself by the expression of the 
body, nay, by the action of the body too on its 
surroundings, nature at large ; revealing itself by 
even less than this, by the interpretation of nature in 
its freedom without any human presence." For the 
" human animal," seated like an idol on the highest 
pinnacle of art, we will substitute " man.^' 

For this reason we adc^ress not painters only, but 
artists of every degree, w^hen we say — 

" The end of art is the interpretation of the soul of ^ 
man^ with all its emotions and feelings, its sori'ows.joys,. 
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and doubts, its passions, its enthusiasms, its loves and 
hatreds, its heart-sickness and hopes, its knawiedge of 
what is present and real, its aspirations aboife and I 
beyond it — the soul in its entirety, as completely as the \ 
conditions ^ of each art will allow, and without any J 
limitations but those set by these conditions^ 

When once we call on some emotion of the soul to 
lend inspiration to a work of art, our conception of a 
work of art is closely bound up with our idea of the 
soul itself The answers we may be prepared to give 
to certain fundamental questions about art must evi- 
dently depend on the answer previously given to cer- 
tain questions as to the soul. The two groups of ideas 
are intimately connected, necessarily interdependent. 

I am far from intending to write, or even to 
sketch, a treatise on the soul. Making, no pretensions 
to having anything new to say on such a subject, I 
need not try to prove the validity of my statements. 
Other and distinguished authorities have so amply 
exhibited and discussed the beliefs which will serve as 
the basis of our immediate study, that I am justified , 
in restricting myself to mere assertions. 

On what principle, then, have we made up our 
mind to combat traditional aesthetics — to deny, for 
instance, that the Standard of Beauty, plastic and 
pictorial, which was embodied by the art of ancient 
Greece and of sixteenth-century Italy, can thence- 
forth and for ever, and in every land, satisfy the 
artistic needs of all humanity ? To be sure, we have 
noted, again and again, the discord that exists be- 
tween traditional art and the aspirations of modern 
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life ; that alone would justify us in pleading for 
vitality against stagnation, for the rights of the pre- 
sent against the despotism of the past. But as our 
convictions on this point rested merely on experience, 
some hesitancy disturbed us still. To solve such a 
problem by the empirical method is to appeal to ac- 
complished facts — a particularly rough-and-ready 
form of argument. It was needful to go further into 
the matter, to inquire whether the fact were legiti- 
mately accomplished, whether the present may not be 
in error, and have started on a wrong road in its in- 
subordination to tradition, and its refusal to declare 
itself fully satisfied by the forms of art borrowed from 
former masters. Another criterion was required, and 
we find the elements of such a criterion in the defini- 
tion of the aims of art given above. 

The end of art being to divulge and exhibit the 
human soul, the first question which arises is this : 
is the soul susceptible of modification — is it mutable 
or immutable ? Has it everywhere and always felt 
the same cravings and the same tendencies ? Is man 
in Modern Europe restricted to the same psychologi- 
cal faculties as his ancestors who set forth from the 
high lands of Asia ? Or, if those faculties remain 
identical, have they not, in the course of ages, and 
under the friction of various forms of civilisation, been 
enormously developed and refined ? When the ques- 
tion is thus stated, can there be a doubt as to the 
answer ? The majority of readers will have anticipated 
our inference — " Yes, the human soul is mutable.'* 

We shall presently inquire what are the conse- 
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quences, as bearing on art, of this conclusion. First 
let us finish our rapid sketch of the principles by 
which we stand. 

Having ascertained that the soul is mutable, a 
fresh question starts up before us : in the process of 
this mutation, is the soul condemned to vain and per- 
petual fluctuations ? Does it move in chaos, in fruit- 
less ferment, without aim or goal ? Nay, we need 
not go so far as this. Must it move perennially in 
the same orbit, returning periodically to its starting- 
point, and for ever travelling by the same road ^ Or 
is it progressive, moving constantly upwards, towards 
an ideal of perfection which it may never attain, 
indeed, on earth, but of which it can conceive the 
possibility, to which it hopes each day to be a little 
nearer — which it is, in fact, approaching, though in- 
termittently, and in spite of numberless delays and 
pauses which seem enormous to our impatience and 
are as nothing in eternity ? The various possible 
answers to this second question entail so many dif- 
ferent ways of regarding art ; some of them may be 
pointed out. In the course of this work the argu- 
ment is based on the hypothesis that the human soul 
is progressive. 

Is this mutable' and progressive soul immortal.** 
Does the individual survive after death ? This — to 
confine ourselves to leading points — is the last ques- 
tion on which we are bound to pronounce. Now, to 
assert that the soul is, or is not, immortal, is to assert, 
or deny, the importance which we are justified in 
assigning to the part played by each human indi- 
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vidual in society. If we accept the affirmative hypo- 
thesis, the destiny of the individual must be higher 
than the destiny of the collective body ; on the oppo- 
site hypothesis, the interest of the individual must 
be subordinate to the collective interest. We have 
only to glance at history to be convinced that the 
forms of art are always visibly and profoundly influ- 
enced by the opinions held on this point by different 
communities. We ourselves do not hesitate to link 
our chain of argument to the principle of immor- 
tality. 

Assuming, then, henceforth, that the soul of man 
is mutable^ progressive^ and immortaly while art, on the 
other hand, is one of the loftiest means by which 
human nature expresses the motions of the soul, the 
work of art must consequently be the exact reflection 
and very image of the soul and its varying predica- 
ments, answering to the degree of culture, the type of 
civilisation, the circumstances, and the time. Let us 
return to the three fundamental assumptions from 
which we are reasoning, and briefly point out how 
the direct action of the soul betrays itself in a work 
of art. 

The highest formula of aesthetic feeling being — let 
us admit — Beauty, the conception of beauty must, 
like the soul itself, be highly variable and mutable. 
Man in antiquity, man at the Renaissance, and man in 
the present day, must have different ideals of beauty, 
the natural outcome of the differences which are per- 
ceptible in the human soul at these three periods of 
its career in time. Difference does not imply contra- 
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diction. If the soul were mutable without any fixed 
goal, these successive concepts of beauty would have 
been mutually destructive. Now everything shows 
that this has not been the case. Even at the present 
day a little erudition enables us to appreciate "the 
most archaic iypes of beauty ; nay, some of them fit! us 
with admiration. But th ey no longer satisfy us._ Like 
pious sons, to whom every deed of our forefathers 
appeals, we thus lay hold on tradition ; but we are 
fully conscious too of our own inherent potentiality, 
and starting from the acquisitions of the past, which 
we accept with reverent gratitude, we formulate our 
new personal conceptions of beauty, and in this direc- 
tion we, in our turn, realise fresh acquisitions. 

In the second place the soul can only progress 
by conforming to the laws of its being, which are 
spiritual. Hence, the concept of beauty must, in 
the future, as in the past, become constantly more 
spiritual in the human mind. This inference enables 
us to establish positively the order of hierarchy for the 
four great arts : architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music. We will not, however, be tempted into so wide 
a digression, but rest content with stating the follow- 
ing facts. In the antique, at the most splendid period 
of its art, plastic beauty, in the strictest sense, is the 
sublime realisation of an elementary ideal : that of 
physical, material, sensual beauty, exalted by the 
first spiritual gleams, and, by their influence, restrained 
to a marvellous harmony of sensuous and chaste 
expression. In proportion as man advances in the 
paths of spirituality his ideal becomes purified, and, 
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by the very fact that it frees itself from matter, it is 
more difficult to embody. 

Among the Ancients beauty was limited ; spiritual 
beauty has no limits but the impotency of the artist 
who sees the infinite. From that moment pagan 
and plastic beauty gives way in art to beauty 
of expression. Expression is the ideal revealed in 
early manuscripts, in the paintings of the early 
Masters of the North and of the South, in the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, and in the art of the 
Netherlands, which realised this ideal in the highest 
perfection in a few incomparable works, as Memling's 
head of Christ, in the Antwerp Museum, and in some 
by Rembrandt and Rubens. It will be retorted that 
Rubens can hardly be called a spiritual painter. 
Granted ; but how full of expression ! He frequently 
revelled in expressing joy, strength, and health, in 
vigorous forms ; but in his great religious compo- 
sitions he has also rendered with extraordinary power 
the intensest moral suffering — a pitch of anguish which 
antique art never achieved, or of which it had only 
a dim presentiment in the head of the Niobe. 

A belief in the immortality of the soul or, on the 
contrary, in man's utter annihilation, results in two 
other aspects of aesthetic energy. In the latter case 
man, as an individual, being altogether mortal, regards 
himself as an exiguous and fortuitous force, lost in an 
assemblage of equal forces which in combination con- 
stitute Force as an entity. He sees that he is fated 
to perish, but he believes the collective unity to be 
imperishable. Regarding himself, therefore, as a 
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miserable atom, he sacrifices himself for the benefit of 
the mass ; he is absorbed into it ; the immortality of 
the community is immortality for him ; the glory of 
the body politic is his glory. He is, therefore, bound 
to work for this collective being, whicTi, if not actually 
immortal, is at least infinitely more durable than him- 
self, and whose end he cannot foresee. Under such 
conditions art is necessarily collective. This was the 
art of the Ancients : the expression of an ideal 
common to a whole nation, and not in any way the 
expression of an individual soul. 

Christ appears on earth ; Christianity confirms the 
idea of the immortality of the soul, that is to say, the 
immortality of the individual. Immediately the in- 
dividual rises above the community in importance. 
The collective mass has the advantage, no doubt, 
in a certain continuity, much longer than the span 
of a man's life here below, but finite, like all things 
human. The body politic, the City, which was for- 
merly considered imperishable, is no more than an 
accident, a fortuitous concourse with a predicable end. 

The immortality of the soul, on the contrary, sets 
no limit to the life of the individual man. Hence, as 
an inevitable consequence, art ceases to be collective 
as it was before, and becomes individual. The in- 
dividual gloried in the community, the artist raised a 
statue to the City ; now the City will raise a statue 
to the artist, the community will glory in the indi- 
vidual. Synthetic revelation has given way to analy- 
tical revelation. Men — all together, but each for 
himself — try to find themselves, as it were, in the 
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work of a single man ; all, but each individually, are 
eager to recognise their own passions, their personal 
emotions, their most secret and priyate feelings in the 
formula which one man has adopted to give utterance 
to his own feelings, emotions, and passions. 

But one circumstance is worthy of attention, and 
I must not here fail to note it. Appearances are 
sometimes in direct contradiction to the principles 
here laid down. Still, if we persevere in examining 
the question to the bottom, the contradiction may be 
explained and will disappear. Take a book, for 
instance, "The Imitation of Jesus Christ " {De Imita- 
Hone Jesu Christi), the first work in which the 
consciousness of individuality in man was expressed 
with amazing intensity ; still the author does not 
reveal his name. He has uttered all of himself to 
other men ; he has opened and bestowed, without 
counting the cost, all the treasures of his experience ; 
he has vivisected his inmost being, and divulged his 
most secret thoughts for the instruction of all ; he 
has told everything about himself- — everything but 
his name. Why is this? For two reasons: he has 
obeyed the precepts of Christian humility and the 
impulse of a wonderfully refined spiritual feeling. 
The human frame is perishable, the ide^ is not. 
.Hence he gives us the idea; but the name, which is 
merely human, he keeps back. 

Let us now select an example in art of the con- 
tradiction we spoke of just now between principles 
and facts. A Gothic cathedral is the outcome of 
collective effort, though in reality it is one of the 
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forms of art in which the feeling of individualism is 
most conspicuously betrayed. Collective action here 
is explicitly shown, not only by the vast mass of 
materials to be moved and co-ordinated — ^a vast mass 
in relation to dynamic means ; it is legible in the whole 
expression, the physiognomy of the structure. The 
cathedral is the dwelling-place of the Most High, in 
whose presence the individual shrinks into infinite 
smallness. In the Middle Ages, God held the place 
and rank in the consciences of men which the body 
politic held among the ancients, only on a much 
higher level.. In these beautiful embodiments of col- 
lective faith the individual falls back on details. In 
these he asserts himself vigorously, sometimes naif 
and sometimes cunning, devout or sceptical, pure- 
minded or licentious, tender or satirical, realistic and 
even sensual, in the endless profusion of ornament 
and figures which animate our old cathedrals, and 
make them, in the pathetic words of a Belgian pre- 
late, " real bodies full of souls."* 

The apparent exceptions which we have paused 
to consider — and other examples could easily be 
named — are in fact no more than special deviations 
from the principle we have laid down as to the in- 
dividualising result in art of the belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. Here, apropos of the architecture 
of the Middle Ages, we may point out that it was 
among these great associations of men combining 

**De veritables corps pleins d'dmes." From a letter of Father 
Dechamps, primate of Belgium, to the Congress of Artists, held at 
Antwerp in 1864. 
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to carry out a common work all in the same spirit — 
transmitting the task they had begun, as an inherit- 
ance to successive generations, who, in taking it up, 
not infrequently altered it, and thus handed it on to 
others who altered it again — that the idea of mutual 
responsibility, of charity and fraternity, had their birth. 
At first it was practised unconsciously, no doubt, but 
developed subsequently with full understanding, being 
in fact the necessary corrective of the excesses into 
which the feeling of individualism would rush if left 
unbridled. 



To recapitulate. We have assumed that the soul 
is mutable, progressive, and immortal, and that it 
reveals itself by art which is variable, progressive, 
and individual. Individual^ that is to say, expressing 
the most secret motions of each separate soul, and, 
for that very reason, interesting every man who can 
recognise himself through a thousand shades of 
difference in the restricted revelations of the artist's 
ego. Progressive^ not only in the matter of technique, 
which IS the learner's business ; but, which is to us of 
the first importance, progressive in the development 
of expression, that is to say, of spirituality, in the 
growth of all that is soul in contradistinction to body, 
by the help of constructive, plastic, pictorial, and 
musical means. And variable, that is to say, rejecting 
utterly every kind of finality in the matter of beauty, 
claiming that there shall be as many kinds of beauty 
as there are states of the human soul at the same 
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time, and as there are variations in the state of the 
human soul in the course of ages. 

What an illumination this last principle throws 
on the history of art ! Studied under this light, and 
with this breadth of view, it is no longer a record of 
a series of alternate decadence and revival, but of 
successive transformations necessarily resulting from 
the evolutions of humanity. 

Art is cleared of the verdict pronounced against 
it. If at some critical periods, when civilisation is in 
confusion and at a standstill, art, too, seems confused 
and stagnant, it is in its rights. We do not hesitate 
to erase the word "decadence" as applied to this 
order of facts. 

If we are now called upon to explain what indeed 
we do mean by " decadence," we say : granting that 
in a nation a general state of soul has existed of 
which its art has been the exact, faithful, and full 
expression ; if, as time goes on, that art persists in 
reproducing the formulas of expression which had 
then been devised and found sufficient, a certain lack 
of harmony must presently arise between the soul and 
the art of that nation ; and, if this lack of harmony 
continues, the first discords must soon be aggravated 
to a deep and painful disturbance. 

When art persists in deriving inspiration from 
tradition, in prolonging the life of a concept of beauty 
which it has accepted as absolute and as a final 
possession, it is lagging behind the soul. From that 
moment it is no longer understood by any but the 
erudite, the epicures of the dilettante elect ; it has no 
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influence on the masses. It is stereotyped ; it cannot 
renew its youth with the real motion of humanity ; it 
exhausts itself in a fruitless struggle against the first 
law of its life, working out old formulas which have 
ceased to have any vital meaning, and which have 
lost their first energy and virtue : discord, stagna- 
tion, confusion in the relations which bind the soul 
closely to art, its interpreter — this is what in reality 
deserves to be called " decadence," a struggle between 
the dead letter and the living spirit. 

Why are we always to cheat ourselves with words ? 
Nothing more fully justifies the philosophical view 
which reduced the whole art of thinking to well-con- 
sidered language than the fatal and inveterate ap- 
plication of the word "beautiful" to phenomena which 
have no common analogy. Have we not seen men 
of keen intelligence led down this treacherous slope 
into a minute comparison, carried out in all good 
faith, of a philosopher's life with an antique marble 
or a picture ? To what can we attribute such a vain 
expenditure of skill, such a waste of subtle analysis, 
so much ingenious and fine-spun reasoning perfectly 
adapted to amuse the mind, but all to a dead loss, nay 
more, to a mischievous end ? To the fact that the lan- 
guage of art is ill-constructed ; that the same epithet 
is used to qualify ideas which have nothing in com- 
mon ; that we say indiscriminately when we read the 
biography of a hero, as when we see a masterpiece 
of art, " A beautiful life, a beautiful work ! " " Our 
men about town," says Alfred de Musset, "see the 
pavement clean and the sky clear, and when a sharp 
D 
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dry wind cuts their ears off, they call it a beautiful 
frost. You might as well say a beautiful congestion 
of the lungs." The mischief has had its origin in the 
fact that writers gave a language to art, and did it 
badly. They crammed it with vague and ill-defined 
terms, confusing phenomena which, though parallel, 
are not identical, sometimes even antagonistic ; and 
constantly substituting a literary metaphor for a strictly 
plastic, pictorial, or musical idea. This would not 
have happened if artists themselves had been able to 
think ; if they were thoroughly conscious of what goes 
on in their minds when in the act of composition ; if 
they could foresee the sum total of emotion to which 
their work would give rise ; if they had defined their 
working and their modes of working. But they have 
left this task to literary men, who have multiplied 
mistakes and prejudices, and so utterly confused 
men*s minds, that even artists themselves have ac- 
cepted and submitted to erroneous doctrines. Those 
-' few who have shaken themselves free of cut and dried 
' formulas have during their lifetime been misunder- 
; stood by the general public. Gros, for instance, in his 
magnificent renderings of modern heroism, " Aboukir," 
- ,,\ ! " Jaffa," and " Eylau ; " since his time, other illus- 
'(^ \ trious artists, G^ricault and Eugene Delacroix among 

Frenchmen, and J. M. W. Turner in England, were 
"^ I treated as rebels because they struck for freedom. It 

' is only to-day that Beethoven is beginning to be fully 
'.understood! Wagner is as yet unappreciated. It is 
jtimt to revolt agaittst the tyranny of formulas. 

We must not only cease to delude ourselves with 
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words, we must also have moral courage enough to 
destroy all fatal illusions. We cannot rest satisfied 
with having converted the reader to the opinion that 
t he beautj fiil (]nr'\ not romtitutr thr lum tf^tnLjf art ; 
on this very question of beauty there are still certain 
reservations which we shall press on his attention. 
There are in the history of art certain forms, ad- 
mirable in themselves, of which, henceforth, it should 
be said not that they are, but that they were, beau- 
tiful. This assertion at first will be thought sacrilege. 
But if we think it over, if we take the trouble to go 
to the bottom of the matter, we shall soon be fully 
aware that these forms are beautiful to the archaeolo- 
gist, the savanty the historian — to all those who by 
study and culture have recovered the sense of the 
past — but to them alone ; they are treasures for a 
museum, objects for our reverence and our filial ad- 
miration, but not to hold humanity in bondage with- 
out the most perilous consequences. 

Look at that Greek temple turned into a church — 
the Madeleine, at Paris. What is it but an inex- 
cusable breach of the most elementary laws of common 
sense ? When modern churches are servile repro- 
ductions of a Gothic cathedral, have they not lost all 
their expressive value ? And when the builder avails 
himself, as he commonly does, of materials unknown 
to former ages — as, for instance, of metal castings, 
perverting their character and disguising their real 
nature-^does this specious and utterly repulsive treat- 
ment allow us to retain the faintest illusion as to 
the result? Are we not rather provoked at seeing 
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what might be the material of a new art degraded to 
stupid imitations, and a vast amount of knowledge 
thrown away on a lie ? Or, again, can we be carried 
away by the enthusiasm of a town, which, in the extra- 
vagance of national pride— in itself a legitimate feeling 
— buried a native painter in the cloak of Margaret of 
Austria — a very clever painter, no doubt, but one 
whose talent, after all, was built up of imitations, 
beginning with Ostade, going on to Rembrandt, and 
ending with Cranach and Diirer?* 

- Such facts as these, multiplied on all sides, make 
us ^ay that certain forms of art, very beautiful at a 
given period of history, may be insignificant, worth- 
' l ess, de void of expression, at any other. Does this 
mean that we stand unmoved before the works of the 
masters who have gone before ? By no means. It 
is, indeed, in the name of the very admiration which 
these masters inspire that we protest against their 
imitators. Their genius lies in the touching sincerity 
with which they rendered their own conception of 
life, its joys and its sorrows, with the utmost perfec- 
tion of which they were capable ; they painted the 
moral side of man, stated their own inmost ideal in 
the terms of physical acts and deeds ; in short, they 
defined the part man must play in social activity. 
The old town halls of Flanders, Strasburg Cathedral, 
and Windsor Castle, must always move us strongly. 
These edifices retain their aesthetic influence because 
they were the truthful outcome of the state of mind 

• Henri Leys, of Antwerp ; died in August, 1869 
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of the generations that saw them rise. There is an 
aroma which the sublimest creations of art still pre- 
serve, and always will preserve. But taken as models, 
on the contrary, and copied even with absolute exacti- 
tude, their moral life is lost, their virtue vanished ; 
emotion — fragrance — there is none. 

If the general public are wearied out, it is because 
our artists have alienated it by their exclusiveness, by 
the narrowness of their views, by persisting in throw- 
ing art back on past traditions, or on technical 
specialities which can only be understood by the 
learned. As if the image, the picture — of all things 
the most human, and the clearest in the whole range 
of our intellectual activity — ought not to be intelligible 
to every human being ! 

Not at all ; art — high art, at any rate — has been 
made into a kind of freemasons' mystery. The popu- 
lace, once repulsed, refuse to return ; and it is but 
justice. What is the consequence ? The artists, aban- 
doned on their heights, one by one divest themselves 
of their pontifical robes, pack away the regalia of 
their sham high art, and come down from Parnassus 
into the valleys of common humanity ; they quit the 
heroic spheres which they failed to see aright, looking 
at them through their grandfathers' spectacles, and 
frequent the world of drawing-rooms, garrets, or 
streets, the world of gossiping memoirs ; some of 
them seeking factitious elegance, others raking in the 
gutter — each and all suing for approbation, begging 
a smile, a glance, from the masses they formerly con- 
temned. Then they display their graces, they parade 
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their dexterity, they try to astonish by prodigies of 
skill, by legerdemain, by what is termed " talent." All 
this is bad, unhealthy ; it all lacks sincerity and faith. 
Better a thousand times the narrow, rigid severity of 
a Louis David ; that attitude was, at any rate, digni- 
fied, and that gait grandiose. 

Why, then, do not our artists return to simplicity 
and truth, instead of humbling themselves by tempt- 
ing and inciting the exhausted appetites of the elect, 
or the base appetites of certain others ? Let them 
bid the general public to come and share the pleasures, 
or relish the solidity and sweetness, of art — honest, 
pure, and strong. To bring the masses back to an 
appreciation of statues and pictures (as they are 
already returning to a love of music), the first thing 
is to make them understand that art assumes, of 
course, a monopoly of gifts in those who practise it — 
special gifts, favoured and developed by long and 
patient study ; but that the apprehension of art is not 
a monopoly with any one. The artists themselves, too, 
must be thoroughly convinced that art for the elect is 
a contradiction in terms — almost a monstrosity ; that 
art is a human faculty, a language which all the men 
of one race ought to understand. Let us shake our- 
selves free of the bonds which this contradiction has 
knotted round us ; it is of quite modern date, and 
was undreamed of in antiquity, in the Middle Ages, 
or at the time of the Renaissance. 

This discord between art and the people had its 
origin in Italy, in the Academies which were founded 
there as a result of the great movement of the six- 
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teenth century. It took form and broke out when 
formula became paramount, and when the simple and 
frank expression of the artist's true feelings gave way 
to rules of ^'conventionality and tradition. Ever since 
the breach has been steadily widening. At present 
the severance is complete. A remedy must abso- 
lutely be found. 

Let us try, then, to reconcile the contending parties 
instead of parting them. The only possible basis of 
agreement is Truth. Everywhere — in art as in every- 
thing else — our intellectual life is bound up perforce 
with the constant search for truth. Now, we can 
never find truth except by a determined search, and by 
ceasing to remain supinely content with ready-made 
formulas. . We must shake off this torpor, rouse our- 
selves from this ruminant inertia. Each morning as 
day dawns for us, we should remind ourselves of the 
warning given by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount : 
" Woe unto you that are full !" 

VI. 

At what fount may we slake our thirst for truth ? 

The only unfailing fount — the spring that is 
always open to us, waiting for us, inviting us, for 
ever patient and life-giving : the water of health, the 
water of regeneration — is Nature. 

That the study of nature must be the artist's prin- 
cipal care is a trite and well-worn axiom : every draw- 
ing master has it constantly at the tip of his tongue. 
Nevertheless none but real masters have thoroughly 
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understood it and applied it : and that is why they 
were masters. Shall we not, then, in imitation of 
their example, return in all sincerity to the direct 
study of nature ? If the principle had ever been dis- 
puted, some daring spirits would certainly be found 
to put it in practice; unfortunately it is so simple, 
so obviously true, that it has become commonplace. 
Every one proclaims it ; it has been so often asserted 
by the very men whose works and example have been 
in the most conspicuous contradiction to their words, 
that it may seem rash indeed to build any hopes of a 
revival on such a programme. How, in fact, can it 
be explained that every artist preaches the study of 
nature, and yet that we see so few works of any 
originality? The cause of this dearth of individuality 
is this. Professors, that is, teachers of art, cherish in 
their memory a fixed ideal of traditional beauty ; and 
to this, in spite of their own injunctions, they con- 
stantly and indiscriminately refer every model that 
nature presents to their gaze. By main force, as it 
were, by example, by insinuation, by exacting an im- 
mature and unreserved admiration of acknowledged 
masterpfeces, they imbue the pupil's mind with their 
own conception of the forms sanctified by tradition, 
and not at all with a true feeling for real forms. 
Hence the ptipil, unless he has exceptional gifts, is 
bereft for ever of all originality ; or else, if he treads 
in the footsteps of a true master, his originality is at 
second hand. 

For the past three centuries, and in the nineteenth 
century more than at any other time, a faithful and 
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receptive study of nature has been repressed and 
hindered by the memories of the past. These 
memories have been weighted to crush us, instead 
of being used as what they are : models of vigour, 
origination, and freedom. 

Nature, and the endless types which she every day 
brings forth under our very eyes, have been pronounced 
vile, to glorify a preconceived ideal, realised, no doubt, 
in an admirable way, but still admirable only as the 
work of the masters who conceived it; false and 
wrong in their imitators, and quite disastrous from 
the moment when that admirable realisation became 
public property, and under the respectable name of 
tradition degenerated into conventionality, routine, and 
precedent — a common where the outcasts of genius 
could pluck starveling shoots and faded flowers, broken 
and withered under the feet of every tramp of art. 

Characteristic types abounded in every race and 
nation ; every town, I might say every village, had its 
own. The human dwelling-place was infinitely various, 
and charming by reason of its variety. The sky and 
the trees, the earth and the waters, animals and men, 
were in no two places alike in form and colour ; — and 
everything has been levelled under a vain pretence of 
the Unity of Art. The human individual especially, 
the being we know best and love — our neighbour and 
brother — instead of raising him by our careful render- 
ing to the high standard of those earlier realised ideals, 
we distort him to make him correspond as nearly as 
may be to those models; we torture him till, somehow 
or other, and whether he will or no, we force him into 
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the mould in which the ancient Greek type and the 
Roman type of the Renaissance were cast to remain 
glorious to all time. Modern art has been crushed 
under the weight of two colossal minds, and emula- 
tion has died of the admiration given to two men 
of genius — Phidias and Raphael. What a race of 
slaves are our artists of to-day. Is not their baker's 
wife a match for Raphael's } They cannot see 
that it is their own fault if they cannot produce a 
Fornarina! 

This stupendous blunder — for Cosmopolitan art is 
a blunder — this poisoning of the limpid founts by 
admiration, is one of the most extraordinary pheno- 
mena of the history of the human mind. But Phidias, 
Raphael, Velasquez, Rubens — all the masters who are 
imitated and copied — recommend by their very works, 
nay, insist on the direct observation of nature. Far 
from being responsible for the sins of their imitators, 
they have condemned them beforehand by their 
practice and example. Do not accuse these great 
men ; accuse the bunglers who have read the wrong 
lesson from their works. The masters must stand 
— and they do stand, in all their majesty — to show 
us the heights which the genius of man may attain 
to by uttering himself through that wonderful 
alphabet of sound, form, colour, and character, which 
we call Nature. If we work back to the true meaning 
of their works, we shall recognise that it was reality 
and not tradition that gave their hand the power 
to raise in us the emotions we feel at the touch of 
religious sentiment, of heroism, of passion. This 
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emotion is reflex and not spontaneous, to be sure, and 
therefore less vehement than our spontaneous emo- 
tions are ; but then it is nobler, inasmuch as it is 
more disinterested. 

A work of art by a master-hand, neglecting every- 
thing but the specific character of things, and freeing 
the expressive symbol from all the useless adjuncts and 
confused accessories which, in nature, often interfere 
with it, is, so far, superior to nature itself In thus 
formulating these immortal types the Masters yielded 
up the secret of their power. They do not say to 
their followers : " Do what we have done ; " they say, 
" Do as we have done ; set to work to embody from 
the truths it is given you to know, what we have 
embodied from the truths with which we were 
familiar." 

Why, faint hearts, do you insist on being taken in 
tow? The great men who lived before you did not 
and could not say everything ; and yet are we never, 
never more to hear a new word } Will you keep 
silence, or for ever repeat our forefathers' old songs, 
when every one is alive and singing around you ; when 
the human soul and nature^its instrument — still have, 
as of yore, the one its marvellous receptive faculty, 
and the other its glorious expressive power, for ever 
new and never repeating itself ? 

It is shown then that Phidias and Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Rembrandt, Beethoven and 
Rossini, had nothing in common, save and excepting 
a principle which sums up e^ll the laws of art. The 
human soul is to be interpreted by means of nature, 
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in such a way as to give the fullest possible evidence 
of all its enei^ies, of all its powers, latent or active, of 
all its beauties, external or occult, visible or veiled. 
This is what led them one and all to create the typical 
from the incidental. Each one took the incident 
under his hand as fortune offered it to the apprehen- 
sion of his senses. 

This accounts for the relationship of emotion which 
exists between Beethoven's Symphonies and the 
Northern Masters. We need only recall the Peasants' 
dance in the Pastoral Symphony (a dance of Titans), 
and the tremendous storms, the struggles of light with 
darkness in other equally sublime compositions ; in 
them we find now the fire, the thrilling rhythm, the 
heroic fury of Rubens, and now the sad and dripping 
skies of Ruysdael, Rembrandt's tragical chiaroscuro, or 
Turner's radiant glow and colour. 

It is, then, strictly accurate to say that every 
country, province, family, that every man has in him- 
self the elements of a type which only awaits the eye 
of^he artist to stand confessed. I do not, of course, 
venture to prohibit the painters representing the 
great dramas which interest the whole civilised world, 
such as the stirring scenes of religious life ; or, 
from history, an Attila, for instance, trampling dying 
nations under his horse's hoofs. But how many men are 
there in a generation of artists whose culture, study, 
philosophic mind, and. imagination, carry them away, 
in spite of themselves, as it were, to those vast regions, 
and who, even then, can be sure that they are giving 
utterance to a new emotion and not to the merest 
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commonplace ? They arc so few that they may be 
safely left to their own devices. They are artists for 
all mankind, and not for a race or section of it. A 
fair field for genius ! But as for those who, instead 
of the winged sandals of genius, have shuffled on the 
leaden soles of tradition, and are breathlessly trying 
to fly through the same upper air, we can only repeat, 
in evGry key, that they are wasting themselves in fruit- 
less efforts when they might be doing so much that is 
worth doing. But this they know not, for they do not 
know themselves. 

And yet it needs but little digging to discover in 
every man, an^ es pecially " fn- -every " artist, a wQalth of 
originality which he himself knows nothing, qf^ or 
underrates. If these men would look into themselves 
they would find in their reserves a mass of impres- ^ y' 
sions^from — nature, sheaves, formed' of ear5~~gteaTie'd 
[ay by day, laid aside in sport, and left neglected and 
hidden like stores in a forgotten silo. They scorn — 
perhaps because they are their own — these treasures 
of observation, unconsciously garnered in leisure hours, 
a precious stock for the hours of toil. It may indeed 
be a form of genius to dare to take them out, to turn 
them over and look at them. But it would seem, on 
the contrary, as though artists aimed at disguising 
themselves, and blushed to be seen as they are — as if 
they could not come out of themselves, and were 
ashamed of the idea that is within them. But whence, 
after all, have they derived that idea ? What bestowed 
It on them } What has made them what they are ? 
What but their nationality, their language, the climate 
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and soil of their native land, the blood they have in- 
herited ? Are they ashamed of all that ? It is a 
culpable weakness, almost an act of cowardice, and 
certainly treason to themselves. In what school of 
pedants has the northern landscape painter been 
taught that the subdued tones of his brick and tiled 
houses, shrouded in the mist of a canal, are less lovely 
than the marble glitter of Parthenons half-hidden in 
oleanders ? Is it not his own fault if this is so ? In 
the eyes of the creative artist, as in those of the scien- 
tific student, is not the fall of a grain of sand on the 
edge of a slope as important as the crash of an ava- 
lanche down a precipice ? 

** Only let me love," said Chateajihri^d, " and you 
will see that a solitary apple-tree, wind-beaten and 
bent, in the midst of the wheat-fields of La Beauce, a 
spray of arrow-head blossoming in a marsh, a brooklet 
across the road — all these small things, bound up with 
certain associations, will feel the magic of my happi- 
ness or the melancholy of my regrets." Trust your 
own feelings then, is what we repeat to the artist. When 
once we are told to what school or coterie you belong, 
and know beforehand what you have to say and in 
what terms you will say it, your work ceases to 
interest us ; it has lost its savour. In short, find out 
what you are good for, and that you are good for a 
great deal. Cease to humble yourselves before the 
masters of the past, or before this or that contempo- 
rary, who is very likely your inferior, and has out- 
stripped you only by his daring. Cast off these 
shamefaced looks of pauper souls who creep along 
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with eyes cast down, and close to the wall — this shy- 
ness of the upstart, who does not care to recognise his 
poor relations. Nay, take your mother by the hand, 
love her the better the poorer she is, and even if she 
wears a homespun gown and a peasant's coif, say 
boldly to the world : " Here is my mother ! " — that is 
to say, own your birth and your country. The world 
will be astonished, respectful, delighted. 

Artists think far too much of the refined amateur 
public ; if they cease to care for it, to a certainty it 
will begin to care for them. Tfe eir first duty is not to 
pleas e oth er Sj but to satisfy flipmgp1vp<; TT they can 
acquire that inmost certainty of having accomplished 
their own work, they will please every one. It may 
be objected that society does not like strongly-marked 
individuality, or characters in high relief, which, by 
contrast, emphasise the general dead level of other 
men. This is the case, no doubt, with frivolous 
society; but why be afraid of that? If you take 
fright, if you drop your eyes at its irony, you are lost ; 
the monster will devour you. If, on the contrary, you 
look it steadily in the face, it will succumb, and fawn 
on you, and crawl at your feet. Your soul will quell it. 

VII. 

The foregoing reflections apply not merely to the 
artist considered as an individual, irrespective of the 
characteristics and conditions of life which surround 
him ; they are no less addressed to artist nationali- 
ties — for the nation is a collective individuality. 
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Nations, too, have a personal genius, which they 
alone can express by means of art, a»d which ought 
to find., expression. Every nation which, out of I 
know not what shyness or distrust of its own powers, 
does not thus reveal itself, is guilty of what casuists 
call a sin of omission. It is a sort of larceny, for it is 
depriving the human race of a portion of its wealth 
and patrimony of art. Who can be inspired to reveal 
the soul of that people ? None but men of its own 
blood. For instance, there is a nation, an artistic 
nation, not lacking painters of talent, and yet, to 
judge from its museums and exhibitions, it might be 
supposed that its home was anywhere rather than 
on its native soil : in England, Italy, or the East, in 
France, or even in Algeria, but not in Belgium. The 
Belgian painters, it would seem, scorn to look at the 
scenes close to them ; they have never studied that 
Flemish country which supplied their old masters with 
so many delightful subjects, so many lovely back- 
grounds. Are they waiting till a stranger comes and 
reveals to them the beauties of their own land ? But 
even that is an impossibility. 

Nature is very mysterious, reserved, and bashful 
to the stranger. She allows none but those who 
from their earliest infancy have played on her bosom 
to read her secrets ; to all other eyes they are closely 
veiled. The picture a stranger could make of her 
would always smell of oil and varnish, and all the ill 
savours of the studio. Only the filial efforts of a son 
of the soil can give the piercfng charm of the reality. 
In his work alone will the flowers of spring yield 
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Up their perfume, the insects make themselves heard 
with a hum of golden wings : in that the living waters 
will dance, the blue eye of the periwinkle will look 
up, exquisitely soft ; in that alone the spirit of a 
legendary past will walk through the mists that hang 
over the darkening marsh. 

The son of the land is her seer, and none other. He 
knows her joys, her melancholy moods ; he is familiar 
with the face of winter on her snow-clad hills, and of 
spring in the nooks of her valleys ; he alone guesses in 
which furrow the quails will squat, and where the blades 
of grass bend over to gaze at the giddy bubbles as they 
chase each other down the flow of the spring ; he 
alone knows the secrets of the life that has moulded 
the form of every creature of nature on the soil — 
where as a child he has beat the bushes, where as a 
youth he has loved, where as a man he has worked, 
lived, produced, and suffered. Bid him recall the " 
bliss of his childhood and the true thoughts of his^ 
life in this native spot, where all the witnesses oi 
his successive emotions are still to be found, for it^ 
is he alone who can now bear witness for them. That 
old bridge, hung with clammy water-weeds, is to us 
no more than a very ordinary means of crossing the 
stream that stops the way ; but for him every fallen 
brick is a record or a memory, and it is these that he, 
the painter, will fill into those gaping sockets, which to 
him are eloquent, though to us they are dumb. Since 
all these things speak to him, it is he who must tell 
us what they tell him. 

And is nature all that the painter should bear 

E 
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witness to ? By no means. Manners and customs, 
festivals, local ceremonies, the legends and history of 
his nation : all these constitute his realm, and it is 
wide enough to occupy a life-time, and satisfy an am- 
bition. What is the use of running about the world ? 
What can foreign nations give us that we have not of I 
our own and at home ? While train and packet carry 
the artist far away, is he sure that he has not left 
Fame and Fortune shivering at his door? However, 
there are, no doubt, wandering spirits which cannot 
be tied down to a sedentary life — then let them go. 
But on one condition : that before they leave they^ 
shall so thoroughly have assimilated their native land,j 
shall be so soaked in local feeling, that if all th< 
waters of the ocean should roll over them, they shall 
fail to efface the mark of their first baptism. 

In the present confusion of principles, in the tur- 
moil in which art is involved, every artistic nation has 
but one duty : to be itself ; to assert its tastes and 
aversions, and put forth all that is personal and cha- 
racteristic — its genuine, inmost, and therefore sacred 
self. The whole world will be attentive to these 
solemn confessions of the nations, to all they can tell 
of their climate, their soil, their customs, their needs, 
their history and their dreams, their whole life, 
physical and spiritual, public or occult. 

Only let one begin, let one arise and act by 
its own immediate inspiration, setting aside foreign 
idolatry and appealing only to its own primaeval past ; 
let it speak plainly to its people in the language of 
the race ; let it renounce anachronisms and stand 
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'by the resources and newly-found powers of its 
national genius ! That nation will set a great and 
salutary example to all Europe ; it will give new 
life to art, and the true moral tone to that life, which 
is the first condition of reviving splendour. The 
name of that nation will be dear to History. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON EDUCATION IN GENERAL, AND THE EDUCATION 

OF ARTISTS. 

A SERIOUS subject now lies before us : the consider- 
ation of the indispensable elements in the education 
of an artist ; incidentally, also, the defects at present 
existing in general education, in matters relating to 
art. This consideration is imperatively required of us 
by the logic and nature of the conclusions we have 
reached in the course of the foregoing pages. 

Let us glance back at these conclusions. We 
stated that the evolution of the social polity must 
correspond to a certain parallel process of evolution 
in the arts, or else the arts must fall into decadence. 

We discussed the causes which, at the present 
time, hinder their progressive evolution : — the mis- 
taken^^jteaching of the,, adherents of t raditional 
aesthetics, who are regarded as authoritative ; the irv:. 
adequacy of the more living school of aestheticSjj^ 
though it has shaken itself free from the rigidity that \^ 
characterises, dogmatic tradition ; "the lamentable in- 
difference of our political leaders to matters of ..art — 
indeed, in this branch of the subject, we have not 
insisted duly^^on their culpable ignorance as to the 
economic interests that are bound up with art. Then, 
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on the other hand, we have laid down^certaill-pnii-- 
ciples of aesthetics in opposition to those we have 
condemned. In contrast to the exclusive spirit of 
tfadition we have shown the conciliatory spirit, and 
we have rejected^ the jijiify-^n favour of the tation of 

Sdhools of. art> AnH W^ hf^^^ ^ p"t fr>riinrH niir num 

formula — a definition- of art as- wide as possihlc^^-in 
oppositjy pn to the ancient. formulas, which^ tho.ugh 
right in s^iiie..caseSj are jalse on more general 
groundsJL.. 

As a corollary to this dogmatic definition, and 
after setting forth the facts that bear upon it, we were 
able to deduct the essential and all-important pos- 
tulate of contemporary art (of the art of all time, we 
might say). There is but one way of resisting the 
destructive action of the traditional teaching which 
has brought us to " art for the elect " and to cosmopoli- 
tan art — but on e ^.-ly ±Q rpinstafe works of art in their 
p ower ov er_th. ^-mass£a =r-a power which they have lost 
and which by all means, and at any cost they must 
grasp once more. Logic, and the history of the 
great epochs of art alike show that nothing less will 
suffice than the reconstruction of a vigorous national 
school in each country^ in each centre and home of art. 

But this is merely a general statement, and in its 
naturevagU£.,.-Our next task is to limit and define 

* **The end of art is the interpretation of the soul of man, with all 
its emotions and feelings, i:s sorrows, joys, and doubts, its passions, its 
enthusiasms, its loves and haireds, its heart-sickness and hopes, its 
knowledge of what is past and real, its aspirations above and beyond it 
— the soul in its entirety, as completely as the conditions of each art 
will allow, and without any limitations but those set by these con- 
ditions." [See ante, p. 21.] 
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it, to study the application of the principle. How 
are we to do this ? Experience and common sense 
reply, by education. Thus we are led to make a 
preliminary enquiry as to the present state of educa- 
tion in its bearings on art. The special purpose of 
this chapter will be to investigate the part played 
by art in general education, and the importance of 
general education in the formation of the artist. 

I. 

Without further preliminary, I will now state the 
conclusion to which I wish to lead the reader. 

" A great artist is an impossibility without a 
general education, and a man who has no artistic 
culture, however superior he may be in other "respects, 
lacks an. instrument which is indispensaBle to his com- 
plete use of. life." 

The problem of education is, as we have said, 
a serious one, one certainly of the most serious among 
many which the natural course of existence forces on 
each generation in turn. 

The first hours of rapturous happiness which 
succeed the birth of a new creature, loved even before 
it breathes ; the first years of mortal fears and ex- 
quisite pleasures which centre round early infancy and 
childhood, are followed by a long period of terrors and 
anxieties which, though perhaps less heart-searching, 
are far more keen and lasting. They have not, like 
those earlier pangs, the immediate compensation of 
those effusive joys and that exuberant thrill which we 
feel at the sight of a child frisking and buzzing with 
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health, like a bee in the sunshine, melting our soul 
with its full, soft, luminous gaze, or a wondering: 
" Why ? " 

This stage of enchantment is soon over, the time 
of insatiable kissing, of legitimate indulgence, of un- 
hesitating leniency and forgiveness is soon past, never 
to return. The mother, with instinctive wisdom, pro- 
longs it to the extremest limit. " Another year ; he 
is such a fragile thing. School life is so hard, the 
workshop so cruel for these small creatures. Look at 
our . neighbour's boy, how pale and worn his poor 
little face is ! Another year, and you will see how 
much stronger ours will be, and then he will work all 
the better." But the boy is eight, ten, twelve. A few 
tears, the father speaks the fatal word, and the great 
step is taken. He leaves the earthly paradise, his 
mother's fireside. Still a child, he goes into the great 
battle of life, and, as an apprentice or a schoolboy, he 
henceforth eats his bread in the sweat of his brow. 

Then we, with our own hands, which for so long 
have hardly ventured to touch the tender, pure young 
body, must, after hardening our hearts for the task, 
try to harden his frame. The breast which we have 
hitherto sheltered under the warmest and softest 
garments we must now case in cold, hard armour 
for the struggle to which man is condemned, a strug- 
gle with the outer world, and, still more, with himself 
For what is the end of it ? The secret ambition of 
the humblest parents is that he should be in his own 
little circle — what ? A hero ? Nay, we will not aim 
so high. A creative genius ? Not even that. I will 
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simply say, a man. 1 he word includes any height of 
greatness. 

We have reached the critical moment when the 
problem of education is not yet solved, but stands 
facing us with imperious mien and bristling with 
difficulties. 

In the first book of Rabelais there are two ad- 
mirable chapters — xxiii. and xxiv. They relate, 
" How that Gargantua was trained by Ponocrates 
in such discipline that he lost no hour of the day," 
and " How Gargantua employed his time when the 
weather was wet." They ^w^ the ideal scheme of 
education, quite within the power of a father to give, 
the education we have all dreamed of for our children. 
How many of the most illustrious men would 
have devoted themselves wholly to this labour of love, 
giving up their own productive energies without a 
regret, and believing that no glory could compare 
with the obscure but tender duty of forming a man, 
not merely flesh of his flesh, blood, nerves, and 
muscles, but soul of his soul, the child of his heart, 
his brain, and his learning, of all his powers and 
faculties, physical, intellectual, and moral ! 

But the providential laws of labour interfere wisely 
with such an excess of devotion. They remind us 
inexorably that we, in our generation, are men and 
not only fathers. Thereupon a fresh danger looms 
before us. We are compelled by stern necessity to 
give up the most sacred task in life, that of edu- 
cating our children and keeping them at home with 
us ; we are compelled to entrust them to strange 
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hands. Hence may we not unconsciously lose our 
apprehension of the intellectual and moral needs of 
our little ones? Will not the communion of soul 
between us and them be soon broken ? Do we not, in 
short, lose our educative instincts ? I believe we do. 

In 1869 it was my lot to spend three months, 
day after day, in the rooms of an exhibition where 
drawings were collected from every school of art in 
France. It was under these circumstances that this 
suspicion first struck my mind. An important fact, 
a conclusive fact indeed, confirmed me in my appre- 
hension. A commission, of which I was a member, 
was appointed to decide in a competition of com- 
positions in decorative art. The competition was 
carried on, under my own superintendence, by lads of 
from fifteen to twenty. They had not yet left their re- 
spective schools, and not one of them was familiar 
with the studies and efforts of mind which are needed 
to produce an artistic composition to be applied to in- 
dustry. Well, when I presently came to the discovery of 
the extraordinary spirit and good sense, the unexpected 
vigour, original ingenuity, and wealth of imagination 
which this trial revealed in lads, hardly more than 
children, with no beginnings of experience, I was 
greatly agitated. I saw that society, for lack of 
proper culture, would certainly leave a large propor- 
tion of germs, in themselves fertile, to perish or re- 
main sterile. I asked myself then, how it was that 
at a time and in a country where the very first 
call brought out such unrevealed powers, or, at any 
rate, such remarkable promise, we have so small a 
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number of really great artists. And I was forced to 
conclude that, since the germs of talent were not 
lacking in this generation, what is lacking is the 
knowledge how to cultivate them. 

In this particular, then, education is undoubtedly 
at fault. Is it that our methods of special training 
and models for drawing from are wretched ? No doubt 
this is the case. We shall find that it is so in another 
chapter. But that is not the immediate point How- 
ever important the process of technical training may 
be, it is but a secondary process. We must widen 
our purview, and make up our minds clearly as to the 
part which the fine arts play, or ought to play, in 
education. 

The question must be divided. 

In the first place, we must consider what in this 
matter is for the common interest, so that we shall 
first enquire to what extent the fine arts are a valua- 
ble element in the general education of a man. 

We will then look at another aspect of the ques- 
tion. We will consider to what extent general educa- 
tion is indispensable to the special education of the 
artist. It is still the same question, but seen under 
two lights, and turned round, as it were, so that we 
may study it in every aspect 

The first form of the question interests the vast 
majority of intelligent beings ; the second, it is 
true, directly interests only a minority; but it is an 
energetic and productive minority, and its products 
and activity have their bearing on the most valued 
privileges of organised societies, their wealth, namely. 
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in the industries of art and taste, and in works of art 
more strictly speaking, the surest trophies of glory in 
the triumphs of peace. 

II. 

tion, the free development, and the free use of every 
natural faculty, and of t he aptituHe s. — lu a ceilaiirex- 
tent inn ate — which in each individual ; respectively 
predominate over all other faculties and gifts. 

These special natural gifts do not, as a rule, declare 
themselves as a vocation till somewhat late — ^at the 
eighteenth or twentieth year, when the child has 
reached a stage in his education which corresponds 
pretty nearly with the stoppage of his physical growth. 
Until this period it would have been premature to 
assign a special function to the youth, I mean a 
function in any way closely connected with his per- 
sonal nature, or answering to those special gifts of 
which I have spoken. Thank God ! a great advance 
has manifested itself in our own time, and is daily 
more conspicuous, in the influence of the family on 
the children. It is every day less common for parents 
to exercise any compulsion in a lad's choice of a career, 
a compulsion which generally had no reason beyond 
their own convenience. The eldest was told, **You 
will carry on my business ;" the second, "You will go 
into the army;" the third, "You must take orders. 
These are my commands. Sic volOy sic jubeor The 
regime of despotism is a thing of the past in our 
domestic manners, as it is in public rule. Where the 
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father still has some influence, it is by his advice ; he 
can guide his boy's vacillating choice ; he helps him 
to enquire and select. He has a more complete store 
of experience, and if he has tact and can spare the 
lad's sensitive feeling of dignity by suggesting rather 
than insisting, his advice is generally listened to. 

Granting, then, that the means of persuasion are 
now very generally substituted for those of authority 
on the father s part, it would seem that henceforth 
every man must be free to exercise his productive or 
executive function as his personal faculties guide him ;, 
it would seem that henceforth every life must have 
its use and place. But we should be mistaken in 
believing such a desirable result achieved as the im- 
mediate and inevitable consequence of a reform which 
is going forward but slowly in domestic life. This 
would be a rash leap to optimist conclusions. And 
we must always take into account the possibility of a 
false vocation ; nay, which is still more serious, we 
must always take into account the difficulties which 
a man finds in himself before he can be sure of the 
truth of his vocation, however ardently and firmly he 
may believe in it. Nor is his hesitancy less when, 
after having made sure of it, the moment has come 
when he must declare it. How many flashes of sen- 
sitive pride startle and hurt those around him, though 
often they are only a disguise for extreme diffidence ! 
What strange alternations of dumb reserve and self- 
assertion ! And what is the secret of all this agita- 
tion } What causes this awkwardness and embarrass- 
ment? I may frankly say — not that I make it a 
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grievance against society, for perfection is not granted 
to us — all this pain and discomfort are the result of 
our defective system of education. 

However, if it is not vouchsafed to man to devise 
perfect institutions, he has at any rate the high 
privilege of conceiving of perfection in everything, 
and at the same time he has a legitimate and very 
noble aspiration to approach perfection as nearly as 
his condition will allow. 

How, now, shall we formulate an ideal of general 
education ? 

It ought to display to the child's virgin mind all 
forms of human activity, but adapted to his appre- 
hension in such a manner as that he may subsequently 
recognise, acknowledge, and proclaim, which form 
answers most completely to his own intellectual and 
•spiritual nature, nay, I will not hesitate to say, to the 
nature also of his temperament and the subtlety of 
his perceptions. 

The trial is a long and thankless experience, ten- 
tative, doubtful, chequered with anxiety and dis- 
appointment ; but the compensation is abundant when, 
after so much feeling about in vain, the spring yields 
to a final, often a quite accidental, touch, and the man, 
no longer a child, exclaims, " I too will be a poet, a 
painter, a manufacturer ; I will be a doctor, a farmer, 
a lawyer, an economist ! " 

Henceforth all is well. When such a declaration 
breaks from the youthful breast, panting high with 
eager inspiration, the goal of a general education may 
be said to be attained. The youth, the freed soul, 
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now needs only the supplementary training of an 
adequate special education. 

But is this vigorous declaration of a distinct and 
unmistakable vocation of usual or even of frequent 
occurrence ? No, apparently not. Then it is fair to 
ascribe some portion of this lack of strong individual 
tendency to the obliteration of character, which is 
the common lot of the greater portion of mankind. 
At the same time, it is fair, too, to enquire whether 
our systems of education are sufficiently many-sided, 
whether they approach as closely as might be the 
ideal which has just been sketched, whether they 
throw open any due variety of views of the wide 
domains of intellectual and practical action. 

I do not propose in this place to sketch the miser- 
able picture of ambitions excited by success^ at col- 
lege, and broken on the terrible wheels of social 
machinery ; nor need I do more than refer to 
vocations smothered and lofty aspirations trampled 
down to the common level, to lives condemned to 
waste in dull mediocrity for lack of liberty to work 
themselves out in the path indicated by natural gifts, 
for lack even of discovering those gifts which remain 
in the embryonic stage, nothing having favoured their 
development. How many a soul has been left to 
crawl that was born to soar. How many called, and 
how few chosen ! I will not dwell on what we all 
know of this melancholy drama. Each of us can call 
to mind a thousand facts of the kind within the circle 
of his own experience. 

But the knowledge that so many lamentable 
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instances occur daily under our very eyes is enough 
to prove the urgent need of taking some steps to 
diminish their number. 

One of the surest methods for averting this chronic 
decay of individual powers would lie, beyond a doubt, 
in reinvigorating individuality of character. This 
much to be desired result depends on various and 
complex causes, some of which are outside the pro- 
vince of practical education ; at the same time educa- 
tion, in the most literal sense, can contribute largely 
to promote success in this direction. Intellectual 
culture is the essential condition of development for 
original minds, because it opens up to the individual 
every source of information bearing on himself. 

In the present state of educational organisation is 
there an adequate multiplicity of these indispensable 
means of information ? Very praiseworthy efforts 
have been made during the last twenty years. The 
teaching of literature, and yet more, the teaching of 
science, have made remarkable progress. But will 
these two branches of instruction answer to all the 
requirements of the future, for the generations who 
study them ? We may boldly answer, " No." And 
the fact is widely recognised; for, to fill up the gap 
they leave, we see that professional and technical train- 
ing-schools have risen up in Paris and in all the great 
industrial towns in Europe, either under the protection 
of the State, or by municipal action, or even by that 
of private individuals. Though in France political 
disaster checked general progress in this direction for 
a time, the pause was brief ; we now see a wide-spread 
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desire for the reinstatement of these fertile nursery- 
grounds where art and industry cherish, from their 
earliest years, a choice and stalwart breed of painters, 
sculptors, architects, and decorators, of superinten- 
dents, foremen, and head workmen, of skilled, thought- 
ful, and conscientious artisans. These will constitute 
a valuable reserve force, and add to their country's 
hereditary wealth of moral influence and financial 
prosperity. 

III. 

It would be impossible to lay down here a complete 
and definitive programme for the reorganisation of in- 
structional education from the point of view of the 
interests of art. But no one can doubt that there is 
much to be done ; indeed, the need of it is so self- 
evident that, in France, twenty years since, an impor- 
tant institution of the kind was founded by private 
enterprise: the Central Union for the application of the 
Fine Arts to Industry; and more recently, on the same 
footing, the Museum of Decorative Art."^ It has also 
been very generally felt that various branches of study 
must be borrowed from the curriculum of special 
training-schools, with a view to expanding the circle 
of subjects popularly taught. 

It is to be noted that the diffusion of such ideas as 
are indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of the' 
arts is needed not only in the elementary schools ; 
it is equally desirable, equally imperative, that they 

* Union centrale des Beaux- Arts appliques d 1' Industrie ; and 
Musee des Arts decoratifs. 
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should be introduced into the scheme of study of our 
upper schools and colleges, ^nd what I here say of art, 
since that is the subject under consideration, is equally 
true — even in the training of the artist himself — with 
regard to notions of agriculture and manufacture ; and, 
to supplement this extension of purview over the 
domain of industry, something might be borrowed 
from the faculties of law and political economy — 
which last, strange to say, has only, within the last 
few years, been taught in France — all, of course, in 
the form of general ideas. 

In this way one of the greatest, and certainly one 
of the most vexatious, deficiencies of modern education 
would be supplied : the neglect which leaves the youth 
of the moneyed classes ignorant, and not unfrequently 
disdainful, of one of the greatest powers of modern 
society. It is owing to the exclusively literary teach- 
ing of the younger generations, and to their contempt 
— to their indifference, to say the least — for one of the 
living functions of social activity, that so much intelli- 
gence and capital,wwhich might have found fruitful em- 
ployment in the cultivation of art or the development 
of artistic industry, are frittered and wasted, finally 
melting into nothingness — we well know how, spent 
in trifles or excesses, and only too often sunk in ruin. 

Since, however, public moneys are our only concern 
here, we need not pause to reflect on the consequences 
of private disaster, which is after all only a relative 
evil. Money always comes back to its fate, which is 
exchange and circulation, and consequently it must 
ultimately revert to industry. But we find it more 

F 
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difficult to reconcile ourselves to seeing a vast intel- 
lectual capital left barren and cast to the winds, lost 
for ever to the world at large. I shall presently show 
to what stage of evolution this process is dragging 
us on. 

If, for the present, we shift the point of view, and, 
dismissing the idea of industry, take up the question 
of general education in matters relating to art, we 
must begin by trying to conquer a prejudice which 
unfortunately lives deeply rooted in French habits. 
A writer of the eighteenth century, Watelet, the 
author of a dictionary of the arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and engraving, remarked and deplored it in these 
words : — * 

" We can but pity the arts in our day, for, as a 
result of general misapprehension, they are unable to 
recruit their youthful forces excepting from the classes 
in which want and ignorance are most conspicuous. In 
consequence of the inconsistent prejudices that are rife 
among us, many men, quite devoid of any real dis- 
tinction, would never allow one of their children to 
devote himself to painting, however marked his 
talents and inclinations ; though, on the other hand, 
public applause raises the names of celebrated artists 
to rank with the most illustrious. It necessarily fol- 
lows that the greater number of young artists cannot 
bring into the domain of art such a preparatory educa- 
tion as is necessary both to their own advancement, and 
to enable them to give superior instruction to their 

• ** Dictionnaire des Arts de Peinture," &c., under the word Artiste. 
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pupils." ....** This evil has a bale: J c-fr-n :c li* 
general advancement of an," adi^ Wittlrt. -. iry tr-Iv. 

It was in 1782 that he.'aiih ziL^'s^iii'i r:-n^-t,p.«t 
forH'ard this opinion, which time hi> cirje r.-iLr.j t, 
qualify; he stated a seriius fact, azi :is ^;Ta-..:y 15 
not less now than it was theiL T 1 ih_5 da.y - e Li*, e 
not got beyond this point. We st^ nr.i in tr.j 
middle and cultivated classes^ and anicr,^ the -a tilihy. 
the same invincible prejudice against the pr:fes:.:n 
of art And this is all the more singular, because 
modem middle-class societ>' is no Ii/n^-^er hifstile cr 
averse to the artists themselves; this aversion, which 
once was reciprocal and vehement, has. to say the 
least, greatly diminished during the last fifteen or 
twenty years. But still, inexplicable as it must seen:, 
no tendency is more resolutely opposed in ir.lddle- 
class society than that which leads a son of the famiiV 
to adopt art as a profession.* 

I shall not go too far in saying that this preju- 
dice is still as strong as that which formerly existed 

* After the specnlative movement which was conspicucNis in the 
market for art throogfaoat Europe after the Franco- Prussian War of 
1870-71, and the improvement in prices of modem as well as ancient 
works which resulted from the eagerness of the Americans to acquire 
them, the value of pictures rose for a short time to such a handsome 
figure that middle-class families with daughters to marry turned a 
favourable eye on young painters. Not that art itself was more appre- 
ciated or better understood, but that the painter was no longer looked 
upon as an embodiment of death in a garret, as a Bohemian without 
hearth or roof-tree; in point of fact, he had become as solemn as an 
attorney, and as thrifty as a banker. Art, however, gained nothing 
by the change ; quite the reverse ; and then the financial crisis that 
burst upon the world a few years later crushed these fleeting illusions, 
and the middle*class parent has reverted to his original mind. 

F 2 
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against actors. But, in fact, it extends, it must be 
said, to every profession which pre-supposes and 
requires strong and original initiative. Hence the 
enmity, the mutual antipathy, which has long existed 
in France between artists and the public. The mino- 
rity, treated as outcasts, revenged itself for this un- 
just ostracism by giving itself over to an unbridled 
extravagance of licence, and priding itself on an 
exaggerated independence of manners and contempt 
for " Mrs. Grundy." It shrank from no form of jest, 
in however bad taste, though harmless enough at 
bottom, so long as it could be thought wild, and scare 
the humdrum citizen whom chance or rash curiosity 
brought into contact with that proscribed race. 

The good sense of later generations of artists has 
done much, and this skirmishing warfare of practical 
joking between the Bohemian and the bourgeois has 
nearly died out. The intelligent middle class mustn 
now take a step further : they must forbear to hinder / 
— or hinder only to test — they must rather cherish, I 
watch, and guide any feeling for art in their children.^ 

I am fully aware that it is only an excess of 
anxiety for their future success that gives rise to these 
objections on the part of the parents. They are very 
commonly unqualified to judge of the value, or even 
the genuineness, of their sons^ special aptitude, and 
very ill satisfied with the hazardous prospects opened 
out even by success in an artistic career; so they 
prefer to save them from all struggle and uncertainty 
by finding them a definite employment. The calcula- 
tion is a false one, and leads to heart-breaking issues. 
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In England, as in America, the native land of per- 
sonal initiative, this narrow-minded timidity, which in 
France is a form of paternal aflfettion, would seem 
quite incomprehensible.' In order to secure a fixed 
income in the present, and a pension in the future, to 
a lad only just from college, he is condemned to 
mediocrity for life. He is bereft of every ambition 
above the level of that pension, which will hardly 
maintain him, after thirty years of drudgery ; and 
even that seems not too sure under the instability 
of governments which, for the last hundred years, 
have succeeded each other in France with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. ^. 

But to set aside the money question ; is it not a 
yet sadder thing to deprive a man at the threshold of 
active life of all personal responsibility, to reduce him 
to the condition of an inert wheel in a machine with 
no free will of his own, to cheat him of the privilege 
of exerting his intelligence, to remove him from the 
battle just at the age when he is strongest and best 
fitted to fight ? Surely. Better is the most crushing 
defeat in the heat of the struggle, for to-day's defeat 
may lead to to-morrow's victory. — — 

We meet with exceptions. Some really great 
minds can find an opening in the routine of an office 
as they could in any other career. But what strength 
it must need, what exceptional power, to resist the 
slow, stupefying influence of a business that is purely 
mechanical ! If some few rise above it and reveal 
themselves in spite of it, how many there are who, 
though highly gifted, are of a less tenacious temper. 
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who gradually grow numb and sink into inertia, into 
a really deplorable flaccidity of brain ! Brief hours 
of awakening, smothered regrets, fertile freaks of re- 
bellion leading to no issue, fail to redeem them from 
this fatal torpor. The mainspring of their vitality is 
either quickly broken or unpinned. This is the in- 
fallible result of every social contrivance which nullifies 
the providential sense of responsibility in a man. 

From some other points of view, however, an ap- 
preciable advance is being made in the direction of 
action. Industry has never been under the ban of 
the shameful contempt in which originality of enter- 
prise was long held. Huge fortunes have been made 
by it, and, wonderful to say, have been accumulated 
and transmitted in families, because the sons have not 
hesitated to carry on the work of their fathers. On 
the other hand, industry has lately found recruits in 
wealthy families who, till now, would have thought 
any work beneath them. This is a very happy de- 
velopment of the vital force of the nation, but the 
prejudice is as strong as ever against an artistic career, 
in which a man is bound to extract everything from 
his inner self at his own risk and peril. 

To use Watelefs words, this, again, is a serious 
evil, which has a baleful eflFect on the general progress 
of art because, to be quite frank, the greater number of 
young artists do not bring to art a sufficiently good 
supplementary education. They have, for the most 
part, begun to draw very young at some class to 
which they have been sent by their father — a skilful 
and intelligent artisan perhaps — that they may not, 
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like himself, be deficient in an accomplishment which 
is so valuable in almost every workshop. He hoped 
to spare them some of the difficulties he had to 
contend with, and which pulled him up .short at a 
certain stage. The worthy man meant to open out 
to them a wider future in his own or some kindred 
line of craft. 

Thus the day is spent in manual labour, the 
evening in the study of drawing, and Sundays and 
holidays, too, if the boy is zealous. Nothing can be 
more touching. But, unfortunately, among the chil- 
dren of our great cities who get this special training, 
the most gifted, those that have the keenest feeling 
for form and colour, soon begin to work with a secret 
aversion for their artisan's business, with a secret hope 
of one day shaking themselves free of their craft, 
and of becoming actually and only painters of pic- 
tures or carvers of statues, when destiny means them 
to be decorative painters and carvers. 

The wisest, and these constitute a noble army of 
artists working in the industrial arts, cling to a whole- 
some and noble pride in their origin. The more 
ambitious, when they are prudent, wander not too far 
afield from industry, their nursing mother, or labour up 
by slow degrees from working at art as applied to in- 
dustries, to works of art in the stricter sense. These 
are prudent and they are clever. (Are they not un- 
filial too ?) And it is from these that the ranks of solid 
and painstaking artists are most surely recruited. But 
I say " solid," practical, and not highly-gifted. 

As for those who at one leap rush into the career 
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of what we may call pure art, refusing to follow the 
slow path of growth — the only safe and logical road — 
we may divide them into two classes. One, which is 
only too numerous, consists of lads who have counted 
rashly on their own powers, and continue to ex- 
haust themselves in an hourly struggle with the 
difficulties of their art and the inroads of poverty, 
against which their parents, themselves toiling pain- 
fully, can do nothing to protect them. These grow 
old in the 'arrogant mediocrity of inferior talent, a 
burden on the funds of the State, and a burden to 
themselves. They are soured by the successes of 
their happier fellows, and persist, partly out of false 
pride and baseless vanity, partly, too, out of idleness, 
in clinging to a career which, it must be owned, they 
could scarcely give up, having become incapable 
of any useful effort. Some end in portrait painting 
at 30 shillings apiece, — to begin with that is quite 
another thing — in taking tw^openny photographs or 
even in painting wild women and giants for the 
booths at a fair. 

" Well," you say, " but those who succeed ? " 
Those who succeed ? Yes, they were surely called 
by a voice from above ; on them nature bestowed the 
gifts that make the artist. They have to live through 
terrible moments, but they have a well-founded belief 
in themselves; they persevere and they reach the goal. 
Are they then happy ? Must they not be happy if it 
is true that one of the artist's greatest joys is to 
express himself and his whole self, to divulge himself, 
so to speak, in the work he creates. 
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We will follow their course. 

In this age of refinement and culture everything 
constantly reminds them that there is a great gap in 
their education, left by the absence of elementary 
general instruction. They do their best, of course, to 
supply the deficiency by reading, but time is precious, 
and they know nothing of the methods of intellectual 
work; at best they can only acquire the superficial 
outlines of certain indispensable branches of learning, 
they never thoroughly and deeply assimilate it as 
they would have done if they had had the good 
fortune to acquire this general knowledge in child- 
hood. 

What is the consequence ? A painful bitterness 
and weariness of soul. They are. artists in spirit, in 
heart, and in their large-minded ambition to rise to 
the grandest types of art, but they are paralysed on 
one side, and this weighs them down below their 
noble aspirations. Short of being men of gfehius — 
for genius conquers everything, triumphs over every- 
thing — they must fail adequately to express their 
conceptions, their ideas, and their ideal. And they 
feel it, and they know the reason, and they suffer 
miserably. 

. It is then our duty now to come to the rescue 
of our artists by some scheme which may favour 
their general culture on one hand, and on the other 
promote their development in a congenial social 
atmosphere. 

If we recapitulate the leading points of the dis- 
cussion we are launched on, we may, I think, con- 
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sider these three following propositions as finally 
proved : — 

I. Art finds but few recruits in the cultivated 
classes. 

II. This apathy, in every 'way to be regretted, 
leaves much natural aptitude for art to lose itself 
in alien paths, and deprives us of many artists 
who, if properly trained, would do credit to the 
nation. 

III. And, finally, this vexatious state of things 
will undergo no modification, unless we can achieve 
the total overthrow of the prejudice of the middle 
classes against art as a profession. 

This third paragraph suggests the end we must 
aim at ; we will now try to discover the means of 
reaching it. But first I wish to anticipate an objection 
that may be raised to these brief remarks. I must 
defend myself against any suspicion of partiality for 
the artist who is a man of culture, and dislike of those 
brave artists who have risen from the ranks of art, 
and who are, as we say, the sons of their own works. 
I know well what cultured artists too often lack 
under the present condition of an artist's education. 
They lack vigour, force, and technical knowledge, 
which the others have mastered by long and laborious 
practice. The whole question reduces itself to this : 
Given two artists, equally endowed with the feeling 
for the pictorial — or the sculpturesque — the one an 
educated man, the other illiterate ; I say that the 
former is better equipped than the second, and ought 
to be able to take far greater advantage, and in a 
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higher sense, of the means which nature has bestowed 
on him, and which education shall have developed. 

We shall now have no difficulty in stating the 
conditions of the case. " What is to be done ? " The 
reader is prepared with the answer : " The develop- 
ment of the illiterate classes, by giving them scien- 
tific and literary training, must be carried out simul- 
taneously with the improved artistic training of the 
cultured classes." 

IV. 

Jn France the urgent need of a general education for 
illiterate artists was so obvious, that the Council of 
the School of Fine Arts, at Paris, set to work to 
supply it in 1 863. To what end were the courses of 
history, aesthetics, archaeology, and applied science, 
then opened under their auspices, and the formation 
of a valuable library, but to facilitate the production 
of something more than mere painting and modelling 
machines ? ^ 

This was, in fact, the main point ; for ther^ is no 
lack of skilled painters or sculptors ; what we want are 
artists superior to their manual skill, who have minds 
above the routine of training, who have eyes to see 

* The same wise purpose has led to the formation, at the £co/g des 
Beaux- Arts, of a class for Decorative Art, and at the Conservatoire (the 
Paris School of Music) of a class for Orchestral playing. It is, how- 
ever, a melancholy fact that both these opportunities are neglected, 
though in each case the teacher is a man of the highest accomplishment ; 
the pupils, in fact, care far more to acquire the tricks of dexterity that 
win applause and prizes, than to become thorough artists. 
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the form, colour, and aspect of external phenomena, 
not as in the mirror of a camera-obscura, but to a 
truer purpose. Though the reorganisation of the 
Paris School of Art, in 1863, was specially intended 
to raise the pupils to a level above that of a mere 
instrument — to make them, indeed, men, open-minded 
on every side of their intelligence — much yet remains 
to be done in this direction ; to this point we shall 
presently return. In fact, the process must begin 
higher up, and further back, in infancy. For the 
present, at any rate, we require to seek recruits for 
art among men who have been accustomed from their 
earliest years to the influences of education and to 
the productive exercise of their mind. 

To suggest any scheme of organisation is no con- 
cern of ours, and w^e can only reckon for a distant 
date, since the preparation can be only now beginning 
for the introduction into the ranks of art of the youth 
of the upper classes. We are thinking of the genera- 
tion of artists who will be growing up ten or fifteen 
years hence, rather than of those who are now start- 
ing on their career. 

It will take all that time perhaps — but what does 
that matter ? ten years are soon past — before the 
prejudice which we lament, will yield to a combina- 
tion of measures all tending to one result — the only 
really efficacious remedy, conducive to valuable in- 
direct issues ; that is the diffusion of solid instruction 
in drawing, by making it obligatory in every educa- 
tional institute which is dependent on the State or on 
a municipality, so that every man, at a certain stage 
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of his development, shall have learnt to draw just as 
he has learnt to write. 

Drawing has long been regarded as a superfluous 
accomplishment ; nevertheless, for some years past, 
it has been one of the regular subjects of examination 
in the upper State schools. I do not care at this 
moment to enter on the question whether the com- 
petitors know really how to draw. All I want to show is 
that the principle is established — that it is a received 
opinion that an engineer or a good officer must, in 
hundreds of cases, have recourse to drawing, as being 
quicker, clearer, and often far more accurate than 
writing or speech. And yet this conviction has not 
yet sunk as deeply as it ought into men's minds. 
The amount of time given up to the study of drawing 
in the schools where it is taught at all is ridiculously 
insufficient — not to make skilled draughtsmen, that 
is not the point, but simply to give the pupil due 
facility in the use of the pen or pencil.* 

M. Guillaume, an eminent sculptor, who for some 
years was the director of the Paris School of Art, 
governing it with great judgment, though not in 
unfettered freedom, was, in 1865, appointed vice- 
president of a jury to examine an exhibition of works 
from the various schools of drawing throughout France. 
On that occasion he made a very remarkable speech 
(published in the Moniteur universel of December 1 3th, 
1865), from which I extract the following para- 
graph : — 

" The jury first took into consideration the work 

♦ See posiea. Part III., *' Decorative Art." 
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sent up from the Imperial schools and colleges, where 
two hours a week are given to drawing. The best 
results are seen in the drawings produced with a view 
to being admitted to the State schools. The drawing 
of the figure — which in the mathematical classes is 
neglected as a mere accomplishment — is weak in 
every instance, because too little time is given to it, 
and there is nothing to connect it with any c?ther 
branch of study. It is, of course, quite intelligible 
that the pupil-teachers of the lower class of training 
schools,"^ whose business it will be to carry exact and 
practical ideas into country towns, should limit their 
studies to drawing machinery and architectural or 
topographical diagrams. But might it not be desirable 
that young men who may some day be expected by 
society to enjoy and encourage art should be some- 
what better qualified to do so ? We cannot but won- 
der why general ideas of art should not be inculcated 
in schools where literary, philosophical, and scientific 
teaching have laid so good a foundation." 

Thus we see that under the most favourable circum- 
stances, in high schools and colleges, only two hours 
a week are given up to drawing. In many q{ them, 
indeed, this is reduced to one, which, allowing for 
lessons missed, holidays, and the time given to com- 
positions for prizes, reduces the sum total to about 
forty hours per annum. 

Why is it that the scheme of school education has 
always allowed so little time for this branch of study ? 

* Acoles normales primaires : training schools for teachers in lower- 
class schools. 
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m 

It is simply that, as M. Guillaumc said, drawing has 
never been regarded as anything better than an ac- 
complishment. 

How should it be otherwise ? The men of mark 
who have from time to time modified the curriculum 
have remembered the futility of their own youthful 
studies, and when, in their turn, it became their duty 
to direct the scheme of study, they have naturally 
thought that time spent in the drawing-class was time 
wasted. Hence, with wise and due care for the in- 
terests for which they are responsible, they have done 
their best to diminish as far as possible this waste of 
time. They have allowed drawing to be taught only 
as change from other work, and have made it a more 
serious form of recreation. Granting this, indeed, the 
only thing that need surprise us is that even the sem- 
blance of such teaching should have survived, and that 
drawing should be included at all in the curriculum of 
the higher schools. This fact in itself proves that a 
feeling of what drawing ought to be has never been 
entirely lost in France ; and in spite of the poor 
results, we see it has always been understood that 
facility in handling the pencil or brush, and seizing 
and recording forms of objects seen at a glance, might 
be^ of great use in daily practical life. This vague 
sense of the expediency of drawing has saved it 
from being erased from our college programmes. On 
the other hand, in view of the meagre results, it has 
been impossible hitherto to give it greater prominence. 
How, then, can we wonder that the men who in their 
youth have seen nothing but the driest elements of 
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art in their schools, and have derived no advantage 
from their own feeble efforts, should subsequently set 
their face against any artistic profession for their 
children? Their opposition is, no doubt, partly a 
foregone conclusion, based on the mistaken solicitude 
of which I spoke above ; but it is not unmingled with 
the weak jealousy which makes us refuse to see a 
form of genius which we ourselves do not possess, in 
any one within our immediate ken, and still more in 
those who are of our own blood. 

If, on the contrary, instruction in drawing were 
organised in our higher educational institutions on 
a large scale and serious footing, if, in consequence, 
every one, high and low — for the example would im- 
mediately be imitated in every class of school — knew 
more or less how to draw, every man would be enabled 
to judge of his children's aptitude, and even qualified 
to begin their artistic education* from the first, thus 
diminishing by half their preliminary practice, or, at 
any rate, making their first attempts to some extent 
intelligent and profitable. That, in fact, is the main 
thing in every beginning : to be well taught. 

"Chardin," says Diderot, in his account of the 
Salon (the Paris Exhibition of Pictures) of 1765 — 
" Chardin seemed to doubt whether any training were 
longer or more severe than that of a painter, not 
excepting that of a physician, a lawyer, or a doctor of 
divinity. * We have a pencil put into our hands,' said 
he, *at the age of seven or eight. We begin by draw- 
ing from a copy, eyes, ears, mouths, and noses, then 
feet and hands. After bending our backs over our 
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drawing boards, we are set down in front of the " Her- 
cules," or the "Torso;" you have never seen how many 
tears are shed over the " Satyr," the " Gladiator," the 
" Venus de Medici," the " Antinous." There would be 
nothing left of these antique masterpieces to excite 
the envious ambition of our masters if they were 
handed over to the tender mercies of the pupils. 
After pining through days, and spending evenings 
under the lamp in studying motionless and inanimate 
forms, the living model is placed before us, and in- 
stantly all the toil of past years seems to shrink into 
nothingness ; we were not less helpless the first time 
we ever held a pencil. The eye must now be taught 
to see ; and how many have never seen and never will 
see nature ! It is a life-long agony ! * " 

We are far from desiring that all the youth of 
France should undergo so severe a training, which, as 
I cannot too strongly insist, is after all only part of an 
artist's education. But I no less emphatically repeat 
that drawing must occupy in a lad*s general course of 
study a position corresponding to that of the fine arts 
and industrial arts in social vitality and productive- 
ness. 

This additional teaching, it may be added, will be 
quite in harmony with modern tendencies. By giving 
more time to the study of drawing, we shall be 
carrying out the intention which has led to the teach- 
ing of mathematics, science, and modern languages. 
We shall contribute to the large-minded purpose of 
enabling the mind to move in all directions by levelling 
the walls that imprison it, by opening wider prospects 



I 
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of development, and by placing within reach the 
elements of knowledge among which it must presently 
select one for special and more extensive study. 

Such foresight is indispensable, and it must be 
supplemented by instruction in drawing, with general 
notions of art, of the history of great epochs, and 
of the lives of artists ; by the habit of seeing fine 
works of art in prints and casts, and by lessons on 
these works. For while the University of Paris was 
no doubt intended to be the alma mater of men 
destined to be famous in law, medicine, and literature ; 
it is no less the recruiting ground for the army and 
for the ranks of art and industry. In all the indus- 
trial professions, in most scientific careers, in the army, 
as I have already said, a knowledge of drawing is 
indispensable, while in numberless incidents of daily 
life it is of the greatest utility to all. And, to return 
to the special subject of this treatise, in drawing, 
as in every intellectual acquisition, the best-trained 
public will be the best judges of matters of art, and 
will bring to bear on them a more genuine and appre- 
ciative interest. Those children who are especially 
gifted will reveal their aptitude at an earlier age, 
while, at the same time, they will pursue the general 
studies which are no less important Finally, their 
vocation will not be wrecked on the rock of absurd 
prejudices. 

V. 

As, at this moment, I am dealing with the question 
of instruction in relation to art solely in so far as it 
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bears on general education, I can only crave, but on 
this I insist, that the simplest and broadest notions 
should be popularly taught, and that they shall be 
clear, accurate, and practical. 

Each mind trained under the wide scheme of 
university teaching brings away some special fruit 
suited to itself, for each mind can there find a 
branch of study sympathetic to its needs, and 
towards which it makes every form of work con- 
verge. Thus the embryo archaeologist, lawyer, 
geographer, historian, artist, does not read the 
same meaning into his Homer. Each one in- 
stinctively finds and stores the nutriment which 
has most affinity with his latent tastes. As to the 
artist, no man can derive greater advantage than he 
from the classical teaching which is so well adapted 
to develop the imaginative faculty. All the elements 
of the studies which formerly were known as " The 
Humanities" must, sooner or later, form part of 
what I may call the ideal education of a painter or a 
sculptor. 

If I have dwelt by preference on educational insti- 
tutions of the higher class, it is because, by sheer force of 
things, these precious elements are becoming more and 
more diffused in popular teaching, that is to say, among 
those classes which, by reason of their laborious lot, 
are compelled to foresee the immediate and practical 
outcome of every form of effort. The impetus has 
been given to the lower schools in this direction, and 
it will not cease to act. At a time, then, when wis- 
dom, justice, and insight are tending so much to 

G 2 
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raise the standard of popular instruction * is it not 
of the first importance that the middle and upper 
classes should by marked degrees bring the pro- 
cess of education nearer and nearer to that many- 
sided and complete development which makes a true 
man? 

I am not exaggerating when I say the necessity 
is urgent. I do not here wish to raise any question 
of caste, or bring class-prerogatives into play, in 
order to urge upon the wealthy the need of an ex- 
tensive thorough general education, especially in all 
matters bearing on art and industry. But in spite of 
the fearful convulsions from which France has suffered, 
nay, by reason of them, I must be allowed to point 
out that in that country, where the democracy is 
engaged in a constant struggle for the upper hand, 
henceforth no prerogative of rank is admissible but 
that founded on superior energy and personal merit. 
This is the birthright which the wealthiest must prove, 
and the very legitimate and noble destiny which they 
must assert and justify by a wide development of 
education. 

And this is what strikes the eye on all sides : in 



* Unfortunately it is only too evident that these very legitimate 
efforts in favour of the masses have a painful side. While striving to 
raise the standard of lower-school teaching, on which it may be heartily 
complimented, the French Republic, consciously or unconsciously, 
seems to have been prompted to action by a jealous aversion to the 
higher scheme of instruction. This animosity is everywhere percepti- 
ble, and is conspicuous in the law of military service, which allows no 
exception or exemption but by the blind chance of drawing lots. 
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1 869, during the exhibition of works from the drawing- 
schools, I was talking to a great manufacturer, a man 
of distinguished talent and acumen. *' Have you 
observed," he said, " that all the most eager spirits and 
the best talents in this competition are to be found in 
the lower-class schools ? You can only infer that the 
future of all artistic industry will be in the hands of 
the * rank and file * of the army of artisans. They 
must inevitably rise to be generals." It amounts to 
this : if those who are interested in the matter do not 
take it into their own hands, these industries will 
certainly become the property of the most capable. 
So much worse for the losers ; hut it will be their own 
doing. 

Even if the special education of the lettered classes 
were no more than a means of defending a. position of 
hereditary privilege, the result would be worthy of the 
consideration of those whom it concerns ; but we will 
take our stand on higher ground than personal interest; 
we will ignore the defensive uses of education, and 
consider the proposed solution from the loftier point of 
view of general advancement. And then, I repeat, that 
while it is right and just that the efforts of the people 
should be rewarded — their honest efforts, of course, 
their work and intelligent acquirements — it is also 
much to be wished that society should set all its forces 
in action, including, therefore, the forces of those 
members on whom fortune has bestowed, from the 
cradle, the most abundant means of intellectual 
culture. Who in the end must profit by this generous 
rivalry ? The whole community. 
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Shall we appeal to a final inducement, less lofty, 
perhaps, but not less powerful ? May we not invoke 
the spirit of dilettantism, the gratification of refined 
personal tastes ? Is it not a fact that the more open 
and sensitive the mind is to intellectual impressions, 
and the more instinct with moral vitality, the greater 
are its opportunities of unexpected enjoyment ? Nay, 
is not great vital energy in itself one of the peren- 
nial sources of happiness ? And what is the surest 
means of laying the mind open to the intellectual 
experiences which the sight of the universe affords ? 
There is none better than to qualify ourselves 
to understand all the phenomena that come under 
our ken. 

There is, however, another need corresponding to 
this need for giving the middle and moneyed classes 
a firm groundwork of general information on subjects 
connected with art and industry, as supplementary to 
a literary and scientific education. This is the no 
less pressing need on the part of the artist and the 
artisan for expanding the circle of their special 
studies by exercising their faculties of comparison, 
which nothing can give but a knowledge of science 
and letters. 

One benefit, in particular, our artists would derive 
from such general learning: they would escape the 
error of those living artists who fail to understand that 
art is concerned with every phase of existence ; that 
it can never be original and living unless it gives 
expression, in its own way, to contemporary civilisa- 
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tion with its ideas, its progress, its most recent acquisi- 
tions, physical and moral, its scientific discoveries, and 
interpretations — every day more satisfactory — of the 
great facts of history and of religion. This once 
understood, they will gain the habit of generalising ; 
then, instead of isolating art from every other in- 
tellectual phenomenon, and regarding it as purely a 
matter of practice, which is now their tendency, they 
will form a truer idea of the function they have to 
fill ; their task, in fact, is to record in characters 
legible to future generations, the fluctuating, fugitive, 
changing traits of the spirit of the day, and, at 
the same time, whatever it may have grasped as 
certainties. 

The breadth of view which would come to them 
from studying history and literature, the friction 
derived from contact with ideas outside art — or rather 
running parallel with art — notions of the natural 
and exact sciences, for instance: chemistry, physics, 
archaeology, ethnography, geology (and how many 
absurdities the historical and landscape painter would 
avoid by some knowledge of geology) ; habits, again, 
of comparison, of reasoning, and of judgment ; of 
regulating their purely instinctive impressions — all 
these faculties, which are the outcome of a wholesome 
and complete exercise of the mental powers, would 
teach artists a thing of which they commonly appear 
to be ignorant ; namely, that art, even for them, can 
never be the only fact in the world, and that it can- 
not, without peril, be kept aloof from other intellectual . 
phenomena. 
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When they have learnt this we shall see them less 
conceited, less spoilt children. Am I too severe ? 
Stripped of their exclusiveness and isolation, they 
would have rather more consideration for the philis- 
tine — the "outsider" by whose wealth they live, and 
who, though he wields neither painting-brush nor 
modelling tool, contributes to the general progress of 
the commonwealth so long as he applies his intelligence 
to supplying the needs of the time. They would 
learn that the man who is endowed with the privilege 
of expressing his ideas and feelings by means of art 
ought not to regard it as a matter for pride, but to use 
it unpretentiously as his mission guides him, to add 
to' the common stock of aesthetic joys conferred on 
humanity through art. 

It will have been seen that my ambitions are not 
on a humble scale, when I ask, on one hand, that 
artists shall be more widely educated, and, on the 
other, insist that the cultivated classes shall furnish a 
due contingent to the ranks of art. I will ask leave 
to state my views to the utmost ; for in this sort of 
personal discussion on the moral condition of a whole 
class, the value of an opinion depends on the perfect 
sincerity of the writer. 

To proceed, then. It cannot be too greatly re- 
gretted that the artists of the present day seem to be 
shut up — walled up, in a special and very narrow 
round of conceptions and opinions. They devote 
themselves wholly to the practice of their craft, and 
never seem to think of anything beyond the tech- 
nique of their respective arts. Everything like a 
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general view, or any collation of the various modes 
of intellectual energy, lie out of their ken ; the older 
the artist, the narrower his horizon. He has no 
faculty of rejuvenescence, and turns round his own 
axis in an ever-smaller circle. If he has a master- 
mind he suffers cruelly from this unprogressiveness ; 
if he has no more than aspirations, he suffers still 
more, for he cannot concentrate them, define them, or 
formulate them in any embodiment intelligible to the 
public. Suppose him, on the contrary, master of all 
the resources and varied wealth of a thorough and 
many-sided education, his work will possess serenity, 
ease, fertility, and pliancy, an unceasing flow of pro- 
ductiveness, breadth of inspiration, a matchless dignity 
of conception and facility of expression. 

Is this a hopeless ideal ? Is it chimerical to wish 
for better-educated artists, and to ask, in hope of 
realising the dream, that a more complete course of 
education shall be given to those young men who pro- 
pose to devote themselves to art ? Why, not only 
in Government offices, but even in private offices, 
employes are often required nowadays to have taken 
a bachelor's degree of arts or sciences ; they must 
know — or be by way of knowing- — Latin, Greek, his- 
tory, science, modern languages ; must have learnt 
them to no other end than to state a sum correctly, 
copy letters, fill a post as order-clerk, calculate a policy 
of insurance — all matters of routine ; and yet the men 
who make it their business to represent — either as a de- 
coration, or on higher grounds — the marvels of the world 
we live in, the events of history, the sublime truths of 
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religion, or the legends and songs of national poets, 
may never have dwelt in spirit with the scenes or 
the heroes they undertake to depict ! They even 
dwell apart, aloof from other minds, from all thought, 
culture, and intellectual habits, separated from the 
world which it is their task to hand down in semblance 
to posterity ! Is not this a strange state of things, a 
whimsical contradiction, an unjustifiable contempt of 
the simplest conditions on which they can exercise 
their legitimate social functions ? 

No ; the demand is not exorbitant ; the require- 
ment is not extravagant. The defect I have pointed 
out is in truth a gaping wound ; the only remedy lies 
in the development of artistic education, and its adap- 
tation to each and all. 

We do not aim at bringing up future generations 
to consist exclusively of artists ; but we do think it 
would be well — it has, in fact, become indispensable — 
that our youth should leave college, or even the- hum- 
blest schools, qualified for all the professions in which 
some practice in drawing is requisite.* 

It may be objected that if every one learnt to 

* We may add that, by developing a taste for art in a people, we 
help to make them moral, by giving them a means of employing their 
idle hours. Thus, in fact, we gain a double end. This was fully under- 
stood by those who encouraged the formation of choral societies and 
schools, and introduced the method of teaching singing known as 
the "Methode Cheve." Dilettanti may smile at such schemes, but 
politicians and philosophers know better. At the same time, music, 
though it may afford a pleasant and innocent employment for the 
leisure hours of a laborious life, has not the practical utility and variety 
of resource to be found in drawing. 
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draw, the artistic profession, already overcrowded with 
second and third-rate talent, would be fuller still ; this 
objection deserves consideration. At the same time 
I must at once say that it seems to me plausible, but 
nothing more. If, indeed, it were well founded, it 
might make the most determined shrink. But I am, 
on the contrary, firmly convinced that the plan sug- 
gested would altogether and for ever divert the rabble 
of mediocrity from the paths of art. The vain and 
idle would care less and less to start on a road which 
now looks so easy. They would,- at the very outset, 
prick their fingers with the thorns and briars that 
beset it. The disastrous belief that the art of doing 
nothing makes a genius would be killed in the shell. 
A consummation devoutly to be wished, indeed ! for 
how many lads "take up art," as they say, simply 
because, in their fond dreams, it consists in smoking 
cigarettes, wearing a red jersey and a soft felt hat, 
getting up rowdy studio parties, making speeches in 
beershops, and sleeping in the sun in summer time, 
or by the fire in winter. When once they have 
thoroughly convinced themselves that in art, as in 
everything else, they must work — nay, even more than 
in anything else — they will not " take up art." It will 
be a closed way to the idle ; they will be disgusted 
with it from the first, as they are with all forms of 
work. 

When everyone knows how to draw, every one will 
be able, with a little taste and experience, to judge for 
himself of the merits of works of art, and works 
devoid of merit will find no purchasers ; this will dis- 
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courage parasitic mediocrity. When every one can 
draw, a certain facility in pencil-scratching and in 
daubing haphazard with colour will not qualify a 
man to usurp the proud title of artist. When every 
one can draw, none will be artists, or reputed artists, 
but men of genuine talent who can find personal and 
characteristic expression of their ideas, whether plastic 
or pictorial, quite independent of commonplace. In 
this respect drawing is like music. If all the pianists 
in the world — and heaven knows they abound — had 
learnt the simplest elements of harmony, there would 
not be so many so-called composers, without ideas or 
distinction of any kind beyond a superficial knowledge 
of their science — which enables them to write more 
or less correctly, no doubt, but whose productions, 
as music, are vulgar, empty, and worthless. By 
diffusing a knowledge of drawing, a similar result 
would be obtained ; instead of adding to the numbers 
of inferior artists it would tend to restrict them. 

Those who can stand the ordeal of preliminary 
tests, who will feed their mind with extensive general 
study, who, after getting over the first difficulties of 
art, will pursue it with the conviction that they are 
appealing to an enlightened and fastidiously severe 
public — those will be strong, resolute, and brave. They 
are the men who, having a true vocation and some- 
thing to say, will really be masters. Those, on the 
other hand, who do not feel that they possess these 
elements of unquestionable superiority will not blush 
to divert their talents, as may best suit them, into 
professions requiring taste, decorative skill, a sense of 
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fitness in the treatment of form, dexterity of hand, and 
freshness of fancy. In this way the industrial arts will 
benefit by labours now misdirected to the production 
of pictures, but which then will find a valuable out- 
come. 

In fact, many an artist who fails miserably when 
he tries to execute a great work of painting or sculp- 
ture is born with a real genius for ornament, and will 
rise to distinction in decorative art. Art has, in- 
deed, its living and speaking moods of expression, 
which use the alphabet of form to interpret a mental 
emotion : heroic, simple, pathetic or passionate ; but it 
has too its mute moods, when it only plays with com- 
binations of form and colour for the sole pleasure of 
the eye. But these can never rouse the same class 
of feelings or make the same chords vibrate in the 
human soul. All, nevertheless, though they appeal 
to different orders of feeling, are based on the same 
principles : the sense of beauty or the interpretation 
of nature. 

Here I must pause, and return to my more im- 
mediate subject : the education of artists, and of the 
public for art. 

If I may be allowed to venture on a simile, I will 
say that the brain, the complete organism of a child, 
is like the key-board of a stringed instrument which 
has all the chords of the musical scale, but slack and 
jarring. Among civilised nations, the only aim of 
education is to give the tuner's turn of the key to all 
these strings equally, to tune them to a proper pitch, 
so that they may vibrate, and vibrate truly, at the 
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touch of life, the thrill of innumerable emotions 
which the sight of the universe has in store. The 
smallest outcome of this slow process must be to open 
the youthful soul to an infinite variety of whole- 
some influences, to give it tension, equilibrium, and 
harmony. If it is gifted with genius, it has then an 
instrument ready to hand, by means of which it. 
can give a final and complete utterance to its loftiest 
emotions ; under the conditions which concern us here 
it will produce an artist. Failing genius, we shall 
have a man of taste, a public for art. But education 
does not, as it ought, tune the artistic strings to the 
same pitch as the Vest. This is what must be remedied. 
How ? If there were in France any of the spirit of 
initiative which exists in England and in America, 
private enterprise would long since have established 
a typical art-training school at Paris. The attempt 
was made, but never got so far as even a beginning 
of practical working. Our 1bnly hope is in the Govern- 
ment. 

At the beginning of this treatise I laid down two 
elementary propositions : 

I. A great artist without a general education is 
an impossibility. 

II. Any man who has had no artistic training, 
however superior in all other respects, finds himself 
fettered and incomplete at every turn. We therefore 
insist, and shall not cease to insist, that every man 
from his earliest infancy should be enabled to see the 
use of drawing in a new light, such as has not yet 
been thrown on it. When art has its fair share in 
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education, in every class, from the highest to the 
lowest, from the university to the lowest elementary 
school, we shall have given the artist of the future the 
means of knowing his own capabilities ; he can then, 
in due time, discover and reveal his vocation. We 
shall, at any rate, have given ourselves every human 
chance of producing great artists. 

Besides this, by such an extensive organisation for 
teaching drawing and the history of art, we shall have 
educated a public for those artists, appreciative of 
every shade of expression, of the noblest as of the 
most delicate that may be put before them by our 
men of genius, if we have any. To hope for more, 
to do more than this, is not given to us, for genius 
is out of the limits of human calculation. 

VI. 

The time is propitious./ The crisis through which 
Europe has been passing during the last ten years 
compels us to try and examine ourselves. A healthy 
daring is looked for on all sides, nay, it is invited and 
welcomed. Well, then, as cosmopolitanism tends to 
smother the individuality of nations in art, we must \ 
reconstruct art on the basis of the claims of national 
genius. For the false principle of the unity of schools ' 
we must substitute the true principle of the union of 
schools ; and since tradition, by overstepping its path 
which is simply educational, has quashed all spon- 
taneity and sincerity in our artists, let us boldly 
jeturn tn^mpl^rity anri tr"^h Art for the elect has 
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made a deep gulf between art and the masses. Then 
let art henceforth be regarded as the noblest form of 
appeal to the multitude. In this way it will recover 
its due position in the world's regard, and consequently 
in the general action of social institutions. Indeed, 
its very existence must henceforth depend on its 
energy as a social element, and this energy is strictly 
subordinate to the conditions we have stated, and 
which are the indispensable foundations of a revival 
through national feeling. 

We will now proceed to enquire into the present 
state of art in Europe. ^ 

When we have satisfied ourselves that an author 
is master of his language, and as soon as we are 
familiar with the dignity or merely the personal stamp 
of his style, we attend far more to the ideas he 
expresses than to his manner of expressing them. 

It is no doubt true that eloquence and pliancy, 
ingenious turns, harmonious periods, the art of con- 
structing and balancing a phrase, a happy choice 
of words and fitness of epithet, must always have a 
delicate charm for the cultivated mind ; but this 
dilettante enjoyment soon loses its freshness when we 
feel that the tissue of style, however ornately em- 
broidered, only hides inchoate conceptions, and some- 
times utter vacuity of thought. Now it is certain 
that the larger proportion of modern painters have a 
competent mastery of the means of expression, that 
is to say, of drawing and of the technique of paint- 
ing. What is dignified by the name of talent over- 
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flows in the schools and into the streets. This, then, 
is a good opportunity for studying the works of 
living artists, not with the eye of a pedantic critic 
correcting an exercise in composition, but as judging 
of their purpose and meaning, of the mind that is in 
them and of their general purport, that is to say, their 
agreement or disagreement with the habits and 
tendencies of mind, the aspirations and the course 
of ideas of the day. This we shall attempt to do by 
studying the bearing of various classes of works on 
the intellectual needs of modern society, and select- 
ing only typical exatnples in each class. 
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THE ARTIST AND MODERN SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER I. 

RELIGIOUS ART. 

Religious art : the two words in juxta-position 
suggest the union of the two capacities which make 
man a creature privileged above all others that dwell 
and stir on this earth under the guidance of the 
Creator — provided always, that is to say, that we are 
agreed as to the meaning to be ascribed to the two 
words. Unfortunately, in these days, the friction of a 
civilisation that is growing old has dulled the vivid- 
ness of the association of these two words, and greatly 
diminished its significance. 

What idea do we form in our own minds of a so- 
called sacred picture ? Does not the name at once 
call up in our memory one of those vast canvases on 
which the painter has grouped, almost anyhow, a 
number of conventional figures, burly worthies with 
an expression of vacuous amiability, draped in red 
and blue, drawn more or less correctly, painted with- 
out the slightest feeling for harmony, by men who are 
sometimes skilled workmen, but very rarely are artists 
deeply stirred by religious feeling } 
H 2 
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Such a state of things is heartbreaking ; but it is 
only a consequence. The source of the evil lies else- 
where, and to that source we must try to trace it. 

If we only looked round at the most generally 
diffused productions of what is called religious art 
among our contemporaries we should be forced to 
conclude that religious art is no more. Happily there 
are some few examples from which we .may take 
heart ; and even if it were not so, the past would be 
a guarantee for the future. As long as religious 
feeling exists in the world, religious art will survive ; 
and as this feeling came down on earth with man 
himself, there is every reason to believe that with him 
only will it depart. 

Now, what do we mean by religion — be the dogma 
what it may ? It is' man's consciousness of the Divinity, 
and the worship he pays to Him. Buddhist or 
Jew, Mussulman, Christian, philosopher, or deist — to 
whatever creed he belongs, when once a man has 
conceived of the existence of God, that idea epito- 
mises to him the Being who may command his 
respect, veneration, and worship, and all his notions 
of greatness, goodness, beauty, and glory. The aim 
of religious art, then, must be to manifest to our 
senses, and through our senses to our mind, the idea 
which the human being can conceive of the Divinity. 
Consequently the artist must seek the modes of 
energy proper to the means of his art, by which he 
may be able to give expression to that Majesty of 
Divinity. 

If he is an architect, he will build his God a 
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temple. If he is a sculptor, he will strive to realise 
the noblest ideal in the most perfect form he knows, 
and thus rouse in our minds the completest idea of 
beauty, and, through that beauty, of serene power and 
omnipotence. If he is a painter, he will represent on 
the walls of the temple, or draw in the sacred books, 
the acts and scenes through which his God has revealed 
Himself ; he will interpret the legends which tradition 
has preserved by hearsay or in writing. The musician, 
whose art is of all arts the least fettered by the bonds 
of matter, will lift up our souls to the highest realms 
of spirituality by means of the piercing solemnity of 
his harmonies and the concert of the many-voiced 
multitude — the sweet treble of children, and the 
tender middle tones of women, the tenor of men, and 
the deep baas of old age — a concert representing 
every age, and guided by the musician to a consenta- 
neous and sublime rapture of prayer. 

It is obvious that in those arts which are more in 
bondage to matter and space than music is, the forms 
of religious art will vary more with the religion. In 
each the conception of greatness and majesty will be 
surrounded by accessory forms of too special a type 
to be acceptable to other creeds. And this diversity 
will be especially conspicuous in works of painting 
and design, because the brush can only produce very 
definite and limited facts. In sculpture, the anta- 
gonism will be less felt ; an antique statue will convey 
an idea of perfection to a Christian as much as to a 
philosopher — as much as it did to the contemporaries 
of the sculptor himself And since in all ages perfec- 
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tion has been the essential attribute of Divinity, the 
antique marble — a Jupiter, let us say — though remote 
indeed from any Christian dogma, will nevertheless 
appeal to our religious feelings. In the same way 
certain works, which might seem to be essentially 
Catholic, as, for instance, the Moses or the Isaiah 
in the Sistine Chapel — figures of the most impressive 
majesty, and stamped with the sentiment of self- 
contained power, austere meditation, and effortless 
strength — such works, I say, will appeal to the reli- 
gious sentiment of a philosopher as surely as to that 
of a Christian. 

Thus there is a type of religious art independent 
of the forms of religion. 

At the same time, as religious art is, strictly 
speaking, a sort of exegesis, an interpretation to our 
senses of- the idea of God, it is evident that in all ages 
artists must have put into their works not only their 
own more or less ample individual rendering of abso- 
lute perfection, but the popular notion of it current 
in their time. But those feelings of love and gratitude 
which are so intimately bound up, so welded with the 
ideal of perfection in our modern concept of the 
Divinity, did not exist in the earliest ages known to 
us. On the contrary, the evidence that has come 
down to us from pre-historic nations proves that the 
Divinity to whom those races did homage was a god 
of terrors, and dreaded rather than adored — 

** Primus in orbe deos fecit timer. ^^ 

Man, at that stage frail and helpless against the tre- 
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mendous array of natural forces, of whose principles 
and laws he knows nothing, which crush him ruth- 
lessly and make him feel his own inferiority, naturally 
imagines that these brute forces are intelligently 
conscious of the ravages they commit, and the evils 
they inflict on him. Rain, wind, snow, and drought, 
the heat of the tropics, the fires of the volcano, the 
floods that drown, the avalanche that sweeps all before 
it, the beasts of prey that war against men, are in 
his eyes embodiments of the Evil Spirit, supreme but 
malignant, and determined on his destruction. The 
sufi, on the other hand, mild breezes, dews and 
dancing waters, umbfageous forests and spring ver- 
dure, corn, rice, and beasts for food, with milk and 
butter, are the forms assumed by genii friendly to 
man. 

The first instinctive sense of the Divinity, then, is 
one of dread, of terror-stricken entreaty addressed 
to the blind forces of nature. Consequently, the 
earliest mythology and, as its outcome, the earliest 
forms of art in every race are purely naturalistic. A 
long evolution of civilisation is needed, with a certain 
progress in science and industry, and, yet more, a 
certain type of genius in each race, a germ of belief — 
perhaps innate and certainly instinctive as a result of 
inheritance, nay, or a revelation — before man can 
conceive of a God ruling the elements, and above 
all, of a God of Love. Man left to his own re- 
sources had not risen to this conception in four 
thousand years, for Socrates proclaimed nothing 
higher than a rational God who worked by law. 
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Perhaps we might never have attained to it if One 
who was Himself God had not at last preached the 
God of Love, and taught man to call Him our 
Father. 

This it was which carried Christianity home to 
every heart thirsting for charity. Note this point 

It is in the name of this very feeling for charity, 
this infinite tenderness which was born into the earth 
when the antique world perished, that I cannot accept 
as works of religious art, certain learned, grand, 
solemn, and philosophical pictures which are yet but 
human, and devoid of a single spark of Christian 
ideality. Such, for instance, is Raphael's " Disputa^'^ 
a masterpiece of composition and learned arrange- 
ment, a work of rationalistic art; but not in any 
sense religious. 

If we glance over the history of the religious 
sense in man, following it step by step through its 
various aesthetic manifestations, we shall see that in 
all ages and nations faith has created its own char- 
acteristic code of symbols, excepting, and this is 
a remarkable fact, in the race which conceived the 
loftiest notion of the Divinity. The Hebrews had no 
national art. The Lord had forbidden it to His 
people. "Thou shalt make no graven image, nor 
gods of silver, nor gods of gold.'' Assyrians and 
Phcenicians, not Hebrews, built and decorated the 
Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. 

This absence of any artistic expression of religious 

* In one of the halls of the Vatican at Rome. 
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feeling among the Hebre\^'s was based on the loftiest 
motives, which indeed gave their religion its immense 
superiority over the other reb'gions of antiquity. 
Judaism gave the world, by the mouth of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Job and of all the prophets, its belief 
in the infallibility of the human conscience under 
the light of revelation. The religious idea being 
based exclusively on man's moral individuality, 
needed no interpretation, and among a people of 
small number, surrounded on all sides by idolaters, 
it was of the first importance that it should avoid all 
plastic presentment. 

Greek art, on the contrary, is the exponent of the 
whole religion of the Greeks. They made man their 
divinity. Hence a plastic art of the utmost perfec- 
tion, which, by a process of total subversion of the 
philosophical fitness of things, has been adopted in 
academies as a compulsory model for modern art. 
And we, in fact, have perverted what was a type of 
religious and heroic art to the uses of voluptuous art. 
Witness contemporaneous sculpture almost without 
exception. 

To us God was made Man. This altered the 
whole aspect of the world, and, in consequence, that 
of religious aesthetics. Every one knows what glories 
of art have been inspired by this new and modern 
ideal, which now, after eighteen centuries, is as in- 
finitely and inexhaustibly fruitful as ever. I will 
not pause to consider the early Florentines and 
Flemings — Luini, Filippo Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, 
Van Eyck, Memling. I will only refer the reader to 
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the frieze by Hippolyte Flandrin in the church of 
S. Vincent de Paul (Paris), and I may frankly say 
that he has there formulated and fixed one of the 
loftiest pictorial ideas of Christian spiritualism. At 
the same time, it must be distinctly stated that this 
noble work owes all its value, which is very great, to 
the deep faith which fired the heart and guided the 
hand of the artist. It has become a type, and is 
imitated everywhere in painting in churches at the 
present day. But the type, when it has lost the 
religious inspiration, is no more than a dead letter, 
common and commonplace, vapid, soulless, and life- 
less. Flandrin's technique, though by no means com- 
plete, is adopted by these imitators, and his con- 
ventionalities are copied, though he himself borrowed 
them from Ingres, who had borrowed them from 
the Roman school. What no one could borrow 
from Flatndrin is the ardent faith which transfigured 
the poverty of his purely academical method, and 
the meanness of his types. Academic training will 
enable a painter to produce figures which may be 
called religious, and which may be perfectly blameless 
in any material point, which will behave with due 
propriety in a sacred place', but, as to being works of 
pathos and emotional power, eloquent of mysticism ! 
No. 

What then are we to think of the extraordinary 
aberration of an artist who, being commissioned to 
paint the sublime figure of Christ crucified, for the 
Paris Court of Assizes, misapplied his undoubtedly 
admirable talents to copying faithfully a model of the 
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coarsest and lowest type of humanity ? This crucified 
victim is not the Saviour of the World, not Jesus 
Christ — it is the wicked thief, neither more nor less. 
It would be impossible in the whole range of art to 
find a more shocking representation of the Great 
SuflFerer — unless indeed we choose to regard it' as the 
Son of Man loaded with the sins of the world ; if so, 
it is wonderfully successful. Under a theocratic govern- 
ment such a work would have been publicly burnt, 
and with logical justice. 

We are led to discuss a question of the first im- 
portance in this range of subjects : that of the character 
and costume proper to be adopted in the representa- 
tion of sacred personages. It may be thus stated : 
Ought we to carry on the tradition which is suffi- 
ciently described by the word "academical"? Or ought 
we to draw inspiration from the discoveries that 
archaeology is every day bringing to light, and adhere 
as closely as possible to reality as we know it or fancy 
it ? It seems to me impossible to decide unreservedly 
and exclusively in favour of either course. There 
is room for compromise, and this is how I should 
effect it. 

All the personages of the Old and New Testaments 
ought to be represented with the traditional charac- 
ter and costume ; but in depicting the various scenes 
derived from the lives of the saints, the artist has a 
right to follow his text as closely as may be. If the 
episode is historical he will be scrupulously exact in 
the accessories, scenery, race-type and costume. If 
the legend itself is of much later date than the events 
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related, he will cling to the text of the narrative, for 
this is the only way to assimilate it thoroughly. 

But on this point the widest liberty niust be al- 
lowed to the intelligence and research of the truly 
Christian painter. A strict adherence to tradition 
seems to me to be imperatively necessary in repre- 
senting the apostles, the Virgin, and Christ. There 
is no presence so difficult to represent as that of the 
Redeemer — I do not speak of that of God the Father ; 
in my opinion it is a mistake even to attempt it. 
The Eternal Father is not like Jove among the 
ancients, who could wear a human form without any 
injury to the idea symbolised. The attributes of the 
God of the Christian remove Him above any attempt 
at anthropomorphism. To present Him as an old 
man, however majestically treated, is to circumscribe 
Him, to reduce Him within bounds of time and 
shape ; it is to set limits to the Infinite, and to deprive 
Him of the essential and wholly spiritual characteristic 
of His Divinity. Michael Angelo was wrecked upon 
it ; witness the Creator in the " Creation of Eve." 

Christ, on the other hand, at once God and Man, 
evidently comes within the scheme of pictorial pre- 
sentment. But what justifies us in adopting a con- 
ventional treatment is this : Christ, being God, cannot 
be subjected to a too strongly characteristic indi- 
viduality of treatment. He is not a man ; He is the 
Son of Man. He belongs to all humanity. For this 
reason His image must be a synthetical abstract of 
the features common to the race, but so treated as to 
allow the Divine personality to shine through. 
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In the case of the prophets, apostles, or Virgin 
Mary, a strictly conventional treatment is required by 
the fact that it is indispensable that these images 
should be presented to the masses in a form so 
familiar as to be immediately recognisable. Indeed, 
what costume could be adopted in preference ? It is 
beyond a doubt most probable that their real garb 
was that worn by the Arab tribes to the present 
day. Are we, then, to dress Christ as a Bedouin ? 
No. Such a medley of the sacred and the realistic is 
repellent, not to say shocking. It has been said, with 
much truth, that the Bible in costume is no longer the 
Bible. Besides, if we once start in this direction, 
where are we to stop ? Where are the limits of truth ? 
An artist creates for himself insurmountable difficul- 
ties when once he begins to strive after historical 
exactitude in this class of work. From this particular 
point of view realistic truth eludes every form of art, 
every man, even the grandest genius ; and besides 
this, it gives rise to discussion on subjects which 
ought to remain above discussion, and never to be 
discussed. 

With regard to the legends of saints, the case is 
different. While the personages of Bible history 
ought never to depart from the traditional types, it is 
no less desirable that scenes from the lives of the 
saints should be exactly, or at any rate approximately, 
particularised by costume and accessory details. And 
what a world this opens to religious art ! What a 
wealth of forms, characters, situations, and studies 
from nature! This very variety of expression and 
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atmosphere will contribute to convince us that the 
personages of these mystical legends lived as we live, 
had passions like our own, and could master them ; 
that they, like us, were of flesh and blood, with 
muscles, nerves, and bones, which they crushed, 
flogged, and tortured, viewing them as rebels to the 
spirit. This realisation of life given by art to those 
pathetic figures will open up an inexhaustible mine of 
subjects, to which the elaboration of faith will lend 
unction, confidence, pity, tenderness, sweetness, valour, 
heroism -^in short, every Christian virtue ; and the 
artist may work that mine endlessly, giving himself 
up to all the flights of his genius, and following the 
caprices of his fancy in its subtlest divagations. 

To conclude : what is the outcome of these general 
reflections on religious art? In the first place, a 
distinct assertion — namely, that faith is the source of 
religious art ; that faith, and faith alone, enables a , 
gifted artist to communicate to the spectator any 
truly religious emotion ; and that without it the ; 
greatest talent must fail before this stupendous task."^ i 

Nor is this true of religious art alone ; it may be 
said of every form of art. You, Painters of history or 
of landscape, your learning and skill are means of no 
avail if you lack faith, if you do not truly worship 
the themes which you interpret. You must believe 
in what you do, or no one will believe in you. 

However, the lethargy we have noted in religious 
art has other causes than the absence of faith in 

* What is here meant by faith is any form of belief in the spiritual 
life, any religious faith,and not merely an adherence to this or that creed. 
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men's souls, and the abuse of the academic tradition. 
I shall here investigate, or, at any rate, indicate them. 
The clergy, in spite of their splendid sincerity, are 
too timid and too scrupulous. They are too much 
afraid of anything unconventional appearing in the 
decoration of our churches. Fearing anything con- 
spicuous, even though it were conspicuous genius, they 
seem to prefer mediocrity. They are too easily satis- 
fied with academical commonplace. It is high time 
that there should be a vigorous reaction against their 
tendency to torpor, involving as it does the torpor of 
Christian art. They ought to allow wider play to the 
spontaneous genius of the painter, instead of con- 
demning him to work out exhausted formulas. No 
one is further than I am from wishing to deprive the 
clergy of the right of decision as to any work of art to 
be placed in a church ; there are certain conventionali- 
ties of fitness and dogmatic conditions of which they 
only can judge, and which it is their duty to enforce. 
But even within these limits the artist may have suffi- 
cient latitude to enable him to move at his ease with 
the freedom of inspiration, and the ideas that suggest 
themselves in the course of execution ; to give play 
to his individuality, his temperament, and his charac- 
teristic modes of feeling, seeing, and interpreting his 
subject. 

Is it that the clergy fear lest in any painting which 
is stamped with individuality, art should exert a pre- 
ponderating influence to the prejudice of the story 
that is told ? That more importance will attach to 
the pictorial presentment than to the scene or idea 
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presented ? But if this is their fear I cannot account 
for their tolerating modern music as they do In 
church solemnities. Here we have a contradiction. 
It is perfectly true that we every day hear less 
and less in churches of the music, once in favour, 
which calls up the more than worldly associations of 
the opera-house. Still, it must be admitted that com- 
posers of sacred music never think of foregoing any of 
the means which they bring into play in the produc- 
tion of secular— not to say profane — music. Why .is 
this licence granted to the musician and refused to 
the painter ? It is, no doubt — for there is no other 
way of accounting for it — that the means and effects 
of musical art are supposed to reach a higher level 
of spiritual expression than those of painting or sculp- 
ture. 

Painting and sculpture are permanent. Music is 
evanescent, and with it the emotion it has stirred. 
The impressions it leaves on the convolutions of the 
brain are vague, fugitive, and impossible to fix. And 
after all, the standard of church music, as used in the 
daily services, is traditional and invariable ; it is the 
primaeval liturgy, the plain-song that has survived 
through many centuries. 

In view of these opposite phases of tolerance and 
intolerance, we are compelled to think that the clergy 
regard the arts of form as more apt to produce a 
strong impression on the senses, and, consequently, 
more liable to be pernicious. They hope, therefore, to 
mitigate their effect by regulating their action. Are 
they afraid, then, that the sensation produced by the 
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high pictorial qualities of an original work will nullify 
the feeling of pious compassion which the subject may 
be calculated to inspire ? What a mistake ! What a 
misapprehension of the loftiness of the sources of 
religious art! In the first place — and why not be 
frank ? — the beauty of a picture will never divert the 
populace from its religious emotions. They are, at 
any rate as yet, too ignorant to enjoy colour and 
drawing. On the Dther hand, a masterpiece of art is 
far more certain to rouse an irresponsible multitude to 
religious feeling, than a commonplace conventional 
picture. 

It is the duty of the clergy, then, to keep an eye 
on the artist's treatment of his subject, in the interests 
of religion and morality. We can only hope that they 
may also make up their mind to invite the co-opera- 
tion of masters who are capable of originating new 
formulas. 

Again, besides — or above — the crowd, whose 
feelings may be easily guided, there is a public of 
educated and artistic taste. Though it may not be 
diligent at the services, it frequents churches between- 
whiles, in hours of solitude, to study those nobler 
works of art which invite its attention. Who could 
complain if the indifferent, the lukewarm, or the 
sceptic, were drawn to the house of prayer, even by 
curiosity, but, at any rate, a respectful curiosity ? 
The clergy must surely be glad to open one door 
more, if only that of artistic attractiveness, to those 
who are not of their regular flock. 
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CHAPTER II. 

HEROIC ART. 

The principle of religious art we have seen to be 
the representation of man bowing to omnipotent 
Power, and expressing, by his actions, his gratitude 
and reverence for the Almighty on whom his happi- 
ness depends in this world and in the next. This 
leads us to distinguish from the notion of religion, 
a complementary notion of voluntary submission in 
order to gain in moral dignity, which lifts man above 
himself and the bonds of matter. 

Heroism also elevates a man above the common 
stature of humanity, and expands his humble powers. 
Still, the idea of heroism is essentially human ; in 
great measure, and in most of its manifestations, it 
is diametrically opposed to religious feeling. Reli- 
gious feeling necessarily presupposes a fundamental 
principle of humility ; heroic feeling, on the other 
hand, also presupposes an essential principle which 
is more or less expressed in its effects and always is 
its true motor ; but it is the principle of pride and 
dominion. 

Nevertheless, under certain conditions, heroism 
may go hand-in-hand with religious feeling, and then 
it produces martyrs. Observe, too, that there is no 
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incompatibility between the submission of the martyr 
and the pride inseparable from our notion of a hero * 
The martyr is humble and obedient to his God ; he 
is brave and defiant to his executioners. He is sup- 
ported in his sufferings by his pride and by his 
superiority to his torturers. 

Apart from this exceptional case, the hero is but 
a man in whom all the noblest, though purely human, 
sentiments are developed to a superior degree of 
moral worth. This is what constitutes his greatness 
in the eyes of his fellow-men. He is to them the 
realisation of an ideal. The admiration which in 
all ages has been felt for this sort of moral greatness 
has led to the title of hero being bestowed on men 
who displayed unusual strength, even though it were 
merely muscular, or any unwonted degree of human 
energy, or, . again, the power of governing a vast 
multitude of living beings. I may here remark that 
even these last expansions of the idea, and the appli- 
cation of the word heroism to accidental gifts of a 
less heroic order, do credit, on the whole, to our race, 
which gives utterance to its belief in eternal justice 
by seeming to assume that physical mastery is an 
outward and visible sign of moral supremacy. 

In what way, then, will art render the idea of 
heroism ? Obviously it must be by means of sym- 
bolic forms which will rouse the notion in our minds, 
and by representing such acts and deeds of heroes 
as may suggest or strengthen heroic instincts in 

* Of this, the life and death of General Gordon is a splendid 
example. 
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ourselves. In ancient Greek art the heroic and the 
religious often met and mingled. The worship of the 
ancients was, in fact, a religion derived from the 
human heart, a worship of heroes rather than of gods. 
Their gods were personifications or symbols of human 
virtues. Even within historical times they promoted 
their great men to the rank of gods; heroes and 
demigods were the same. 

Among the Greeks heroic art took the form of a 
temple or a statue. Among the Romans, at any rate 
till the decadence, the temple was always religious ; 
heroic art produced statues, triumphal arches, or the 
no less triumphal column. Among the Assyrians, 
under the aspects lent by a different national genius, 
the feeling was identical with that of the Greeks ; 
temples, statues, and commemorative friezes were 
accompanied by inscriptions, in which the achieve- 
ments of the hero were fully detailed. 

I will here give a typical inscription discovered by 
Sir H. Layard in one of the temples at Khorsabad, and 
deciphered by M. Jules Oppert. The writer is Sar- 
danapalus III. : — " At the beginning of my kingship, 
in my first campaign, the Sungod, the ruler of lands, 
granted me his victorious aid. I sat down on the 
throne of my kingship ; I burdened my hand with the 
sceptre of government of men. I numbered my 
chariots and my armies. I crossed winding deserts, 
and passed over steep mountains which were not fit 
for hunting nor for fighting in. I marched on -the 
land of Noummi ; I took possession of Libia, the 
chief city, and of the cities of Sourra, Aboukou, 
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Aroura, Aroubia, which stand on the mountain of 
Rini, and of the lands of Arouni and Etini, and of 
their great cities. I carried away many of their 
inhabitants ; t bore away their captives and their 
treasures and their flocks. Their warriors hid among 
the maccessible mountains. They held a fortified 
place in those high mountains. I did not march after 
them, for those majestic peaks have points like the. 
point of a knife, and the birds of heaven in their 
flight do not rest upon them. They had made them- 
selves a refuge in the mountains like eagles' nests, 
and none of the kings, my fathers, had ever reached 
them. In three days I determined. I did not go 
up the mountain from the side of the middle of the 
slope (?). I pursued them ; I shook their nests, their 

I broke them in pieces. I took away 

two hundred slain. I led them away captive in numbers 
like flocks of lambs. I turned my steps on their tents 
which were at the foot of the mountain. I destroyed 
their, cities ; I pulled them down ; I burnt them with 

fire " 

This is antique heroism, the heroism of physical 
dominion, the heroism of the conqueror; in short, 
false heroism. Conquerors and tyrants have been 
ranked with heroes in men's minds because they 
have, in fact, certain qualities which contribute to 
make a hero ; unbounded daring, scorn of opposition, 
defiance of mere numbers, unhesitating obedience to 
impulse, impetus rising superior to reflection, the 
imperious // all attributes, no doubt, of the true hero, 
but insufficient to make a hero, though for a long 
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time they cheated humanity, and will, for a long time 
to come, pass current for the real thing. 

Happily, the modern conception of heroism is 
very different We regard it as the ideal of all 
human worth, of social virtues which a man pro- 
claims and defends at the peril of his life and 
for their own . sake, but without any thought of an 
extra-terrestrial reward or the penalties and joys of a 
future life; and it is in this that the hero differs 
from the martyr. We see the hero acting, within 
strictly human limitations, as though he were a blind 
agent of fate, ignoring, that is to say, all the claims 
of prudence, utterly contemning dangers of which 
the mere thought makes other men pause, driven on 
by some mysterious internal or superior force, and 
behaving like an irresponsible child in the hand of 
God. 

I have said that heroism may be interpreted in 
art either symbolically or by a representation of 
heroic deeds. Thus, as a symbolical figure, we have 
the Farnese Hercules of Glycon, the conqueror of the 
Nemaean lion and of the other monsters who em- 
bodied the various forms of the spirit of evil on earth. 
Theseus, again, ^s he is represented on the Athenian 
Metopes ; CEdipus defying the Sphinx (on Greek 
vases) ; the proud statue of Colleone at Venice. In 
modern work, the bas-relief by Rude on the Arc 
de Triomphe (Paris), representing the French nation 
starting for the frontier to the peal of the Marseillaise, 
while the Genius of France blows the trumpet-call to 
arms ; or M. Mercie's fine group, " Gloria Victis." In 
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this the artist's fine imagination, well served by his 
admirable skill, has shown us Glory, a female figure 
of noble and stalwart beauty, with vast wings, bearing 
away in her faithful and powerful arms the body of a 
youthful hero killed in an encounter with the in- 
vaders of his country. In his cold hand, stiffened by 
death in the very act, he still holds the hilt of his 
broken sword. This is a symbolic work that irre- 
sistibly suggests heroic action. 

A work . which, on the contrary, represents the 
very act and scene of a deed of heroism was sent to 
the Great Exhibition of 1878: "The Cuirassiers of 
1805,'* by Meissonier. A whole regiment, drawn up in 
order of battle, stands before us in perspective slant- 
ing across the picture. They " stand at ease " with 
their sabres in their leather sheaths, awaiting with 
apparent indifference the word of command to make 
ready. There are four hundred men and as many 
horses ; the men in every possible variety of attitude. 
The horses, according to their blood and breed, curve 
their necks, champ the bit and paw the ground, or 
stand quietly submissive, or with outstretched jowls 
drag heavily on the^bridle and curb. The pat of a buck- 
skin glove soothes the most restive, while the dull 
indifference of the others infects their riders, some of 
whom are sitting with their arms folded ; some rest 
their hands, true to life, on their hip or leg, while 
some, with a hand on the crupper, turn to talk 
with the rank behind. Some have taken off their 
helmets and hold them by the peak upside down. 
Every horse has its individuality, so has every rider. 
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Horses and riders alike have the distinctive character- 
istics of their breed, their coat, their temper ; or, in the 
men, of their habits and mode of life, and of their 
peculiar type of courage. 

It is a miracle of realism, and by virtue of intense 
reality it is full of martial poetry. These are the 
Cuirassiers of Eylau or of Reichshoffen, the staff corps 
of Hohenlinden, soldiers of 1814 or of Solferino — it 
is all the same for the painter's purpose. Have we 
not here a picture of devotion and self-sacrifice to 
France, to the native land — and a glorification that 
goes to our heart, of the simply heroic soldier ? 

Compared to such works as these what are preten- 
tious and colossal works of modern sculpture, and 
the strange inventions in painting which go by the 
name of the " grand style " ? Under heroic desig- 
nations we see in these masses of plaster and yards 
of canvas nothing but the outcome of the worst 
routine. And this leads us to the discussion of the 
"grand style." 
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CHAPTER III. 

ART AND THE NUDE. 

Artists are either timid or ignorant. The greater 
number, alas ! are ignorant ; they are mere instru- 
ments, temperaments in action, and not creatures of 
culture. But they are timid too. Those who can, 
dare not But, as George Sand has truly said in 
" Consuelo," " The public is a great baby, which 
craves amusement and excitement. It is easily 
pleased with what is given it ; but show it something 
better, and it understands and makes comparisons at 
once." The pity is that it so rarely has the something 
better, to which it is so keenly alive, set before it. 

Do you know what, in the eyes of artists, is the 
highest form of art ? It is the nude, and, through the 
nude, what they call style. Schoolboys they are. 
born, schoolboys they live, and schoolboys they die. 
They are men only by good hap and unawares. 
To us the grand style is the art which expresses 
the noblest emotions — religious feeling, heroism, the 
glories of national history ; to them it is reduced to a 
perpetual apprenticeship to modelling or painting the 
nude. 

This is the reason why we see so many pictures of 
Adam and Eve, for instance, in French exhibitions. 
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Do not for a moment suppose that the artist ever 
dreamed of representing the dignified amazement, 
splendid beauty, plenitude of power and inquiring 
intelligence, which rise up before our fancy when we 
conceive of the first man and the first woman. By 
no means. His whole aim was to paint or model the 
nude correctly. 

The study of the nude is, of course, an indispens- 
able exercise for every artist who is anxious to 
master the numberless combinations of form that 
Nature offers to his consideration. The drawing of 
the figure necessitates faithful observation, a quick 
and accurate eye, facility of hand, delicacy of drawing, 
and a sense of proportion. Unless he acquires these 
essential powers, however great his genius may be, he 
can never adequately express his ideas ; he remains 
dependent on the impulse of the moment and the 
haphazard of his method. Instead of being master 
of the processes of his art, he is their slave ; his work 
must be vague and uncertain, and at last he rests con- 
tent to fall below the mark — nay, even to make a 
system of it, and make a merit of what is, in fact, a 
defect of training. We have seen more than one in- 
stance, unfortunately, of this clever but lamentable 
shiftiness. As an exercise, then, the study of the 
nude is indispensable. 

With regard to the introduction of the nude in 
works of art, and above all in painting, with certain 
exceptions to be mentioned presently, modern taste 
and customs are neglecting it more and more ; but 
this is the fault of the artists. To paint the nude for 
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its own sake is simply a ridiculous parade of the tech- 
nique of art without realising its aims ; it is displaying 
the back of the scenery, bidding the public look on at 
the rehearsal of a play ; or behaving like a skilled 
swordsman who should amuse himself by challenging 
the passers-by. 

In short, the nude must have its causation in some 
emotional reason. If such motives for depicting it 
appear to grow rarer every day that the world grows 
older, this can only be true for the limited apprehen- 
sion of those artists who seek in the nude nothing 
more than a subject for pedantic scholarship. For 
those whose imaginations are at once sensitive and 
cultivated, the oldest and most well-worn motives are 
as fresh and as young as ever. We need only remem- 
ber what Michael Angelo has done with it — in the 
figure of " Night," on the tomb of Giuliano de Me- 
dici ; or Raphael, in the " Creation of Eve " and the 
" Parnassus ; " or, again, how it has prospered in the 
hands of Ren^ de Saint Marceaux, who in 1879 gave 
us the " Genius of the Tomb guarding its Secrets " — 
a work worthy of fuller consideration. It is sugges- 
tive of Michael Angelo ? No doubt it is so, and at 
the same time of the vigorous French sculpture of the 
seventeenth century, when there was no fear of the bold 
play of lines, of vigorous action, heroic attitude, and 
grandiose gesture, of the broad eloquence of motion, 
and the transient emphasis of physical human energy. 
In this respect the work is far removed from the 
subtleties of modern art, in which the brain has more 
play than the body. This Genius knows nothing of 
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the sufferings of the flesh ; but is not a Genius a being 
superior to our miseries, in a form superior, to the 
human body — a splendid creation of the mind ? 
The figure is perfect in its stormy elegance, and the 
artist has embodied it in a costly material, a marble 
softly toned by warm grey clouding of a delightful 
tint. The whole work adequately renders its author's 
meaning ; this Genius keeps the secret of the tomb 
with jealous care. What mystery, what memories, 
what hideous doubts, are sealed up in the urn he 
clasps, none may know. The guardian is incor- 
ruptible. 

I have dwelt upon this work, and I will explain 
why. It is because it unites the merits of intelligent 
and intelligible action with perfect execution of the 
most thankless task — the representation of the nude 
male figure. In this all our sculptors fail, and cannot 
help failing when they work it out independently of a 
common impulse in a group, or of its decorative 
application in connection with architecture. The 
nude for its own sake in the male figure has, in fact, 
under the conditions of modern life, become vapid, 
awkward, and unpleasing, not to say repulsive ; in 
the female form, on the other hand, it has survived 
through the ages as the complete and natural expres- 
sion of woman's beauty, unabashed and unfettered. 
In man it represents nothing more than the animal 
beauty of the athlete, which is not the beauty of the 
modern man, and which in the nineteenth century 
corresponds to no noble or even pleasing idea. A 
naked man, in short, is, in sculpture, nothing more 
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than a man without his clothes on, a studio model — 
that is to say, a repulsive object, if not actually in- 
decent. And thus, having brought the nude to this 
point, I will say all I have to say on the subject of 
contemporary sculptors, who believe they have the 
traditions of high art in their keeping, and conse- 
quently regard the nude as an indispensable element 
of their art. J^ I 

I say here, and not for the first time, at no period' I K 

and under no school have there been sculptors of 
more accomplished skill and knowledge than there 
are in France at the present time. They are far beyond 
their brethren, the painters, in serious and conscientious 
mastery of their craft. Never, on the other hand, has 
the output of any school been more inept, more unin- 
teresting, more utterly devoid of charm and vitality. 

A knowledge of anatomy, of the structure of the 
human model, of the laws of weight and equilibrium, 
of the due balance of lines and harmony of masses, 
is a mere question of time and study. Sculptors do 
not shirk work, and have all this at their fingers' ends. 
Hence, for the most part, they are skilled in practice. 
Are they at the same time artists ? No. They lack 
taste, subtlety, and inventiveness. They march pon- 
derously in the strength of the tradition handed down 
to them by their masters, or rather teachers and 
professors, with not a spark of youthfulness, fancy, or 
humour. They are scholars and nothing more. 

It is from his female ancestry, I imagine, that the 
artist derives sensibility, grace, and elegance ; his 
witchery, wit, and conceits ; his flights towards the 
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realm of the unreal ; all those feminine touches which 
lend perennial enchantment to a work of art. It may 
be taken for granted, as a general rule, that among 
the immediate progenitors of every true artist there 
has been a woman — ^his mother, or his grandmother 
perhaps — especially gifted with sense, soul, and in- 
tellect — a true woman. 

Sculpture is an art of strength, of hard labour, and 
not attractive to natures steeped in the modern 
womanly element. They betake themselves rather to 
poetry, music, or painting. A sculptor must always 
be more or less a hewer of stone ; he must have 
strong muscles, stalwart shoulders, brawny hands ; he 
is a man and the son of a man. Genius, derived from 
whence none can tell, sometimes supplies the place of 
the feminine element that is absent. But genius is 
rare, otherwise it would not be genius. This is why 
we find so much talent and so little art in the works 
of contemporary sculptors. 

Again, sculpture finds little response in the needs 
of the individuals that make up modern society. 
Sordid as it may seem, the question of " keeping the 
pot boiling " is of as paramount importance in the 
life of an artist as in that of a " Philistine." Now, it 
is always the rule, that sculptors, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, depend on commissions from the Govern- 
ment or from corporations, and not from private 
purchasers. 

" Statues with their blank white eyes frighten me," 
Decamps, the painter, used to say. Those helpless, 
staring plaster figures standing in rows, year after 
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year, in our exhibitions — spies, runners, reapers, boxers, 
hunters, drinkers — admirably executed as they may 
be, bore the public to death. In fact, they are capital 
pupils* work, but they are not works of art. They 
are specimens of their craft, put forward by the 
executants to challenge the attention of architects 
alone, and not of men of taste and feeling. 

For a whole year a sculptor may toil in his damp 
ground-floor studio in some remote and grass-grown 
street, working hard at what the members of the old 
guilds used to call his " masterpiece," to give the 
measure of his experience and knowledge. This, when 
officially certified by a distinction conferred by his 
peers, will stamp him as qualified to execute Govern- 
ment or municipal works, a pediment, a statue, a 
group or frieze for some public building. 

To the amateur, properly so-called, he does not 
appeal. From him he expects nothing, or very little ; 
a bust to execute occasionally, perhaps, when his 
name has become famous. 

Why is this ? Simply because modern life is so 
crowded. Room is wanted everywhere. As for 
palaces, they have ceased to exist. Great mansions 
are but few. Private gardens on a grand scale ; 
how many are left in Paris ? And even if there were 
space, our climate, with rain on three hundred days 
out of three hundred and sixty-five, is hardly favour- 
able to marble. It soon clothes our statues with a 
perennial vegetation that seems to thrive under the 
pick and scraper. 

What is to be done ? Where there is no demand 
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there is no supply. This is the a b c oi political 
economy. Hence sculptors make no effort to please 
the public ; hence the indifference of the public to 
sculpture. This makes no difference as to what I 
have said of their intelligence; at most, it may find 
extenuating circumstances in the isolation in which 
they dwell. 

And yet — as the event would prove if only they 
would and could see — ^the public is not so recalcitrant 
as it seems to the charm of abstract form. But the 
public cannot take the first step forward. You, my 
friends, must be the servers of your time, and those 
who have understood that are not the least noteworthy 
of your order. Think of the admirable busts executed 
in the last century by Coustou and Coyzevox. Look 
at Carpeaux, in our own day. What is it in him that 
arrests us ? It is the energetic vitality of his great works, 
the lifelike movement of the limbs, a spectacle as 
human as any, and worthy to be contemplated by man. 
Do you suppose that Carpeaux does not know his 
" academy " as well as any one of you } He gives it 
life, that is all, while you make it gesticulate, and 
give it no life. Your raving creatures — jugglers, 
dancers, what not — have been stricken with marble 
death in the attitudes of epilepsy. What you miss — 
blind and fettered as you are — is perfect grace, youth, 
beauty, the exquisite flow of life from every point of 
view — charm, in short, which is art. 

You have an answer for everything, no doubt. 
You will say : Do you banish representations of the 
masculine figure from the ranks of statuary } 
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Well, frankly : all your male figures, your stripped 
prize-fighters, your sham peasants — no more Greek than 
I am — bore me when they do not disgust me. I spoke 
just now of Carpeaux ; in his fine group of " Ugolino 
and his Sons " I should like to remove Ugolino, who 
strikes me as vacuous, and place him in some mu- 
seum for your instruction. 

The nude male figure in sculpture has no place in 
art at the present day, excepting in a decorative 
group, an architectural fagade. 

What are we to do with your hulking men, 
correct by rules of beauty, but destitute of mind, 
in our drawing-rooms, conservatories, and parks ? 
Neither our more refined taste nor our more modest 
manners can accept them. Away with these paviours 
and draymen ! 

I shall be accused of forcing art into unhealthy 
grooves, of crying up the art of a decadence. I will 
not say Veniy vidiy vici, but Vtdif vixi : I have seen, 
and I have lived. 

I have seen — all the world may see — that sculp- 
ture as an art is a dead language. I have lived ; 
and nowhere in the possession of any amateur, in no 
drawing-room or gallery, have I seen a single work by 
one of your pedantic scholars. 

Can anything be clearer ? 

By all means let the School of Fine Art and your 
professors teach you your business ; you cannot do 
better. But do not bring us your class-books to look 
at ; keep them, if you please, or throw them away. 
They do not interest us. 

J 
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Our last word is : Edify us ; or, at the very least, 
charm us. 

The undoubted talent of the sculptors and painters 
of the nude fails to move us, because they will make 
it academic, and because it has never moved them. 
A masterpiece by a master-hand is what it is in virtue 
of the self-betrayal, the revelation of mood, character, 
and passion, which the artist involuntarily gives us 
and in which we see our own^ reflected. The 
anxieties he allows us to guess at, his hours of 
weakness, his joys, his aspirations, ambitions, and 
dreams — nay, his very habits of life, stand uncon- 
sciously confessed in his work. In academic art, on 
the contrary, the man hides behind the passionless 
artist ; there is no effort, no selection, only a facile 
and supple craft of hand, which nothing can hinder in 
its regular, accurate, and methodical execution, which 
may cease and begin again at will, and at any hour, 
without impetus and without hesitancy, as free from 
doubt or scruple as it is from passion, with the long- 
tested precision of a calculating machine — faultless 
but in one vital point, and that is that it eliminates 
the artist's individuality. 

Nymphs and Naiads — what do we care for them ! 
they have nothing in common with the ideas of 
modem society — they are, in fact, no more than decent 
names for hardly decent things, and do not appeal 
to any of the nobler feelings of humanity. If we 
must place our talents at the service of old-world 
fables, would it not be more dignified perhaps to illus- 
trate those which are the most edifying ? But we will 
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not Stop to argue this point. I know full well that 
academic lecturers always cry up the austere nudities 
of art. These are the sort of things which," as it would 
seem, the Minister of Fine Arts — in France, at least — 
is bound to say, and at which we must laugh in our 
sleeve, knowing the sort of wares that line our exhibi- 
tion walls. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL ART. 

In the accepted phraseology of modern aesthetics the 
term Historical Painting is given to the representa- 
tion of a class of subjects regarded as dignified in 
character, and allowing of the introduction, or sole use, 
of the nude, with what is called style in the treatment. 
The typical example of this kind of work may be 
seen in the pictures painted for the annual competition 
(in Paris) for the Grand Prix de Rome.* The reader 
who has been at the pains to follow me through the 
foregoing chapters will not be surprised to find that I 
do not take at all the same view of the matter. 

I have explained myself on the question of the 
nude ; I will do so with regard to style. 

If style is to be understood in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the word ; if style is the outcome of 
narrow conventionality, of a tradition grown stale 
through all the ages since the time of Raphael, and 
more particularly debased in the School of Bologna ; 
if style consists in a regular foreseen and well-known 
manner of slurring colour, of eliminating tone, of ef- 
facing modelling, of extracting all life, of doing without 

* The Grand Prix de Rome is a scholarship in the French School 
of Art at Rome, tenable for four years. 
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imagination under pretext of dignity of expression 
and purity of drawing ; if this is style, there is no 
lack of painters of style in our time. Every year we 
may count one or two new ones. The Paris School 
of Art is the hot-house where these artificial flowers 
are cultivated and taught to open.* If, on the con- 
trary, style is an individual and recognisable sign- 
manual, a way of writing down a picturesque idea by 
means of art — ^again, there is no lack of such 
painters. At the same time, though these painters 
no doubt have a style^ they cannot be unreservedly 
pronounced to have style. As to the former class 
I need not hesitate — they have nothing of style but 
bad style. 

In the cant of aesthetics, certain utterly vague 
words have come into circulation which are univers- 
ally used without any very exact definition. The 
consequence is, that people very often talk without 

* Witness this melancholy confession bequeathed to us by the 
painter Bastien-Lepage (died 1885). The following passage is from 
a letter by the painter of **Les Foins" and ** Jeanne d'Arc : " — **I 
learnt my business at Paris, and I have no wish to forget it ; but really 
I did not learn my art there. The &cole des BeauX'Aris is under the 
direction of masters whose high merits and devotion it would ill become 
me to underrate. Still, is it my fault if in their studio I acquired the 
only doubts that have ever troubled me ? When I first came to Paris, 
I knew less than nothing, but then, at any rate, I was not burdened 
with the farrago of formulas which pervert the learner. At the schools 
I daubed sketches of gods and goddesses ; of Greeks and Romans 
I had never heard of, which I did not care for, and only laughed at. I 
repeated to myself again and again that perhaps this was high art, and 
nowadays I sometimes wonder whether anything remains to me of all 
that teaching." - 
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understanding each other, that all discussions on art 
end in confusion for want of a common understanding 
as to the sense of words which claim to be arguments. 
All serious criticism ought to avoid the danger of 
such obscurity, and define everything, even to tedious- 
ness. Let us, then, define style. 

The works of former periods, by the mere fact 
that they bear the unmistakable stamp of their age 
and origin, have a style. However clever our imita- 
tions — for in our day art and artistic industry live 
almost exclusively by imitations, copies, plagiarisms, 
and forgeries — what is lacking, and always must be 
lacking in our work so long as we insist on deriving 
our sole inspiration from the past, is a style^ and, yet 
more, style. 

Note the distinction, for it is most important to 
mark the difference between the two uses of the same 
word according to the idea it is intended to express. 
The two senses are, in fact, perfectly distinct, and 
answer to two classes of qualities, which are some- 
times confounded, though in principle they are 
totally foreign to each other. Thus we may say of 
an architectural structure, of a piece of furniture or 
jewellery, that it is in this or that style — Greek, 
Roman, Italian, Oriental, to show that the work has 
the general characteristics of works executed by 
certain nations, and sufficiently designated by these 
epithets. Or, again, it may be more precisely defined 
by the addition of a date — the style of the French 
Renaissance, Italian fifteenth century, architecture of 
the time of Queen Anne. In a similar sense, to 
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descend from the general to the particular, we may be 
yet more accurate by speaking of the style that 
characterises the works of some well-known master — 
the style of Raphael, of Donatello, of Le Brun, of 
Boulle, of Mansart ; and the house, or statue, or 
furniture thus described will be understood to be in 
a certain style. In the production of a work of art, 
be it what it may, the modern artist may consequently 
introduce and combine several styles, and this, un- 
fortunately, he does only too often. In spite of com- 
bining various styles, it may very well happen — indeed, 
it commonly does happen — that an object in which 
the designer has effected such a mixture, or a build- 
ing in which the architect has adopted a certain style, 
or a picture painted " in the style " of some old 
master, are absolutely devoid of that stamp which is 
style. 

The word "style," without any modifying pre- 
dicate, and always in the singular, represents an 
absolute and definite notion. It designates a special 
character of beauty, which at once strikes the eye 
of the connoisseur. I may attempt to define this 
special character, which is extremely subtle, by de- 
scribing it as the inevitable and transcendent result 
of perfect adaptation and fitness to its purpose or 
place, in the aspect given to a work of art by the skill 
and genius of its creator ; whether it be a work of art 
in the stricter sense, or of art applied to industry : the 
outward and visible sign of purpose impressed un- 
mistakably on the general scheme and accessory 
details of a building, a piece of sculpture, a picture. 
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or any work of art whatever. This is the essential, 
indispensable, and fundamental element in every work 
that has style. 

It is obvious at once, for instance, that a barrack 
and a monastery, though each is intended to give 
shelter to a large number of men, could not in reason 
have the same external physiognomy ; that the chaste 
beauty of Diana must not unite the seductive graces 
of a Venus ; the prizes at the Olympian games cannot 
be competed for by the stalwart figures that Michael 
Angelo and Puget have placed as buttresses, brawny 
and powerful supporters of heavy entablatures. 

Let us illustrate these different meanings of 
the word style by some examples. I may say of 
these caryatides of Michael Angelo's, that they have 
the three chariacteristics of beauty suggested by the 
three senses of the word. In the first place, they 
have style^ because everything in their attitude ex- 
presses strength and effort, the effort to resist an 
enormous pressure, the strength which gives the 
spectator confidence in the efficiency of the effort. 
Here the sense of finality is justified by the fitness of 
the treatment to its purpose. Then, again, it is the 
Florentine style, florid and ornate. Finally, it is the 
vigorous and sublime style of Michael Angelo. 

Of the Church of the Madeleine (at Paris) I do 
not hesitate to say that, though built in the Greek 
style, it is devoid of style, because, in the first place, 
nothing in its appearance proclaims it as a building 
dedicated to the services of the Catholic Church, 
and still more because, irrespective of the illogical 
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enlargement of all the features, such a type of archi- 
tecture is entirely out of place in a climate to which 
it stands in perennial contradiction. The flat roof is 
a trap for the snow ; it is ridiculous to discover stove- 
pipes cutting the outline of a Greek cornice ; and, 
finally, not to multiply indictments, it is a monstrous 
mistake in construction to erect these shallow and 
lofty porticoes, which afford a merely imaginary 
shelter from the rain, under the sky of Paris, where it 
rains ten months out of the year. 

Again, I may say of a certain piece of furniture 
designed by Caffieri, and now belonging to Sir 
Richard Wallace, that, though it is no doubt in Louis 
XV. style, it evades every law of style by the most 
bewitching licence of fancy, the strangest revelling 
in illogical combinations and delightfully whimsical 
unions of the most irrational forms. Between such 
a work as this and a cabinet, let us say, of the Renais- 
sance, there is all the difference between what is pretty 
and what is fine, between a style and style. I 
may say of a lamp-stand in the form of a tripod, 
which I lately saw in the window of a well-known 
shop for bronzes, that it lacked style ; and for this 
reason — it was designed after an antique in the 
Louvre, in imitation of the Greek style, but the style 
of the original is modified and compromised in the 
reproduction, for we have a tripod with fixed legs, 
instead of the movable cross-piece which, in the 
model, served to hold and graduate the straddle of 
the legs. 

This, I think, will be enough. It is unnecessary to 
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multiply comparisons and examples to illustrate the 
various meanings of the word style. 

The energy with which we condemn academic 
art must now be intelligible. It is an art that subsists 
on perpetual plagiarism, borrowing from the styles of 
the Italian decadence, while it has the audacity to 
claim for its products the exclusive right to the noble 
title of " high art and historical painting." 

l^he too rare and supreme self-control which may 
be traced in the works of those masters who show it 
in the best manner is not to be confounded with that 
absolute assurance, that easy confidence, and imper- 
turbable security of technique, which we find in the 
works of the great academical authorities — correct, 
neat, careful, elegant, and without fault or blemish. 
The masters we speak of give us something healthy 
to look at, something life-giving and full of generous 
suggestiveness ; they introduce us to very different 
individuals, men of a quite opposite genius — not less 
self-conscious, not less masters of themselves, deter- 
mined,each for himself, to express themselves by strictly 
personal means ; though new, not the less learned, but 
with a learning that is always wide awake and open- 
minded, eager to receive influences, and ready and 
alert in finding them. 

The learning of the group of artists whom I 
regard as their very opposite is equally thorough, 
equally great, but unfortunately less acquisitive. All 
their figures have beauty — that conventional and 
hackneyed beauty which comes into being under 
the mechanical pencil of a practised draughtsman 
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without any need to consult nature. This is what 
academic art calls the Ideal ; it is the elimina- 
tion of individuality in favour of the species, a 
facile synthesis which exempts the artist from obser- 
vation, and takes the place of analysis ; a substitute 
for reality, disguising under a single formula the in- 
finite variety of forms that life puts on in human beings, 
and superseding a faithful study of truth by the 
possession of a vocabulary slowly learnt in a school of 
art, but, once learnt, of universal application and 
convenient utility in every phase of the painter s life. 
I do not think I am going beyond the truth in hazard- 
ing a belief — ^justified by experience — that these 
artists, in whom the eye ought to be the most im- 
portant organ, have never looked at a human being in 
natural action and daily exercise : the workman at 
his task, the soldier on the march, the judge on his 
bench, the monarch on his throne — their own kith and 
kin or next-door neighbour : all these have passed 
close to their «yes ; they have seen none of them. 
Practice of hand has atrophied practice of eye. 

An idealist, on the other hand, is tormented by 
quite different doubts, and will to a certainty strive 
to engraft the truths that surround him in daily life 
on those which his masters have instilled ; he will add 
to or perhaps take something from reality to achieve 
a more cogent expression through this composite 
truth than he finds in the reality of every-day life, 
which is, in fact, but a collective assemblage of frag- 
mentary and distorted truths. The academic painter 
seems to me never to have looked at anything but 
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the studio-model whose attitudes and movements he 
knows by heart, whom he sets on his platform and 
poses to his fancy by rules handed down to him by his 
teachers, and which he, in his turn, will impress on his 
pupils. Strictly speaking, a collection of lay figures, 
methodically arranged and numbered, would serve his 
purpose. 

Is this to be taken as unqualified condemnation of 
this class of work ? By no means. It does not 
incense me to such irony as is freely bestowed on it 
by the impotent and the blusterer. If I were not on 
my guard against a certain arrogance of language, I 
could find it in me to say that it is " good for the 
million." The million in this case, as I speak of art, 
are the ignorant of every condition and degree. 
These characterless types affected by academic art, 
epicene, lifeless, brainless, deprived of every mark of 
living reality, set forth in forms of demure prettiness, 
rather than of true beauty, which would be too severe ; 
these vague and flaccid images of human beings, such 
as we never see, but such, no doubt, as people the visions 
of limited and uncultured imaginations on whom, one 
fine day, the romantic has dawned — this unemotional 
suavity of form, and not inharmonious platitude 
of colour, have power to charm the innocent of 
art. 

Well, and that is something. Such art may 
abundantly satisfy the craving which at times every 
soul knows — the longing to escape from the worries, 
the flatness, the pettiness and hardships of life. I see 
such pictures — inane but strictly virtuous, and imma- 
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culately correct, placed in the " dim religious light " of 
a chapel, and I tell myself that, during some interval of 
venial inattention to its catechism, a child's mind may 
be roused by them to a feeling for art ; or that in the 
sleepy , warmth of mystical meditation some poor 
woman will be edified by this pallid ideal. 

It is painful to be forced to acknowledge that 
historical art is almost completely abandoned by our 
living artists. This neglect, even by those who are 
perfectly independent in their views, and fettered 
neither by the bonds of the Roman School nor by 
commercial truckling, is due to two causes : in some, 
as I have said, to ignorance, an aversion to book- 
learning, and defective mental experience : these are 
the craftsmen of the art ; others, who are men of cul- 
ture it is true, are borne away by the evil influence 
of a modern current \yhich has led them to make a 
system of the lack of imagination which is one of the 
intellectual infirmities of the time. Their theory, 
based on a dry and barren realism, amounts to this : 
Nothing can, or ought to, be painted but what is visible ; 
and again : ",We are the eye-witnesses of our own time, 
and we can bear witness to no other." 

What a heresy ! It is no doubt a noble ambition 
that leads the artist to think of the generations to come 
who will, like ourselves, feel an interest in those who 
have gone before. But do you owe the future no re- 
cord of our lives but that of the cut of our beards or hair, 
and the fashion of our garments ? Do you not also owe 
it our reading of the remoter past and some record of the 
eflfect produced on us by the antecedent deeds of the 
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human race ? Nay, do you owe nothing to your contem- 
poraries ? Have you failed to apprehend the great fact 
that you — that I — that the man you elbow as you pass, 
that every individual in existence is an epitome of all 
humanity ; that in every living soul there lie latent all 
the passions, all the greatness, and all the meanness of 
human nature ; that history is a mirror in which all 
these passions are reflected in conspicuous deeds, 
and that your function, through your art, is to record 
these deeds in forms intelligible for the eyes of all 
men, so that each one may find his self-consciousness 
revealed to him, may see it there and learn to know 
himself? 

Ask Emerson, one of the greatest thinkers that 
have shone on the world : — 

"What befell Asdrubal or Caesar Borgia is as much 
an illustration of the mind's powers and depravations 
as what has befallen us. Each new law and political 
movement has meaning for you. Stand before each 
of its tablets and say, * Under this mask did my 
Proteus nature hide itself This remedies the defect 
of our too great nearness to ourselves. This throws 
our actions into perspective ; and as crabs, goats, 
scorpions, the balance, and the water- pot, lose their 
meanness when hung as signs in the zodiac, so I can 
:j6ee my own vices without heat in the distant persons 
of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline." (ESSAYS, 
History^ 

Read the last sentence again, ye realistic painters ! 
Perpend and be converted. 

You are doubtful of the concurrence of the public ? 
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You are quite wrong. If you are filled with love for 
your art you have nothing to fear. 

And you, sculptors, will you never cease to justify 
Newton's amazement when he wondered what the 
Earl of Pembroke could find to admire in your " stone 
dolls ? " 
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CHAPTER V. 

ARCHiCOLOGICAL ART. 

In historical art it is the painter s part to render for 
his contemporaries their own interpretation of the past, 
to express by images — that is to say, by form and 
colour — their conception of past epochs and their 
characteristic features. He must give reality to an 
ideal conception of a period in its character and type ; 
certainly not to an archaeological conception of it. 
Accurate historical statement is by no means an 
essential element in an historical picture. Such works 
are, in my eyes, simply archaeological documents of 
more or less disputable scientific value, and of more or 
less worth as pictures ; but they are not historical pic- 
tures. In such works I appreciate the acquired talent 
and ingenuity of device ; they interest me as some 
curious and complicated mechanism might interest me ; 
nay, they amuse me like some elaborate toy — ^Vaucan- 
son's automaton, for instance. But they do not touch 
me ; they do not even say what they are intended to 
say ; they do not carry me back to vanished ages or 
resuscitate them in the faintest degree. Such pictures 
may have all the merits of a well-considered historical 
dictionary, full of the latest hypotheses, the most recent 
discoveries, the last inscriptions deciphered by archaeo- 
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logical students ; but they do not light up the dark 
corners of the past as some works by Eugene Delacroix 
do, even some of his slightest efforts, scarcely more 
than sketches, sometimes a single figure ; such for in- 
stance as the Cavalier and the Standard-bearer. In 
the first the picturesque feeling is magnificent. The 
man, a light figure inside his armour, is riding off on 
a splendid white horse with a flowing mane like a 
silky plume. The high lights on the bit and the bridle 
with its crimson line ; the delicate nostrils, tenderer 
and bluish in tint; the yellow morocco saddle — all 
scatter bright points of distinct contrasting colour 
over this winged cloud of warm golden-toned white, 
mellow in the sunlight. The Standard-bearer, too, 
is on horse-back ; the charger's four hoofs rise and fall 
with a thud — 

" Quadrupedante puirem sonitu quatit ungula campumr 

They strike the soil with such impetus that the 
beasfs belly, full in view, is displayed in a line of 
superb vigour, carried out in spirited outline down to 
the point of the hind hoofs. Not only does the rider 
carry the standard ; on his gleaming helmet perches 
the eagle with its sharp, tearing, torturing, fatal beak. 
Whether there is any trace of antiquarian accuracy in 
these pictures I do not pretend to say ; but I know 
that the whole spirit of the chivalry and heroism of the 
Middle Ages dwells in them. 

On this point I must insist. Delacroix has twice 
painted the battle of Taillebourg ; * in the first 

* Fought in 1242. 
K 
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instance, for the galler>' at Versailles. Here, in 
obedience to orders, he was forced to make his picture 
wider than it was high (a Gothic bridge stretched 
lengthwise: an absurdity!) He afterwards treated 
the same subject with a view to its reproduction in 
stained glass at the works at Sevres. He then asked 
leave to make some little alterations in the com- 
position. He knew very well what he was about ; 
he intended to produce — and he did produce — a 
quite different picture. In the Versailles picture the 
bridge is across and parallel to the length ; the fight 
is seen from one side. At Sevres the melee faces 
the spectator : fast and furious, it comes down upon 
him like an avalanche, from the crown of the steep 
bridge of which the tall Gothic arches are seen in 
abrupt perspective, going off into the background. 
The combatants fight hand to hand, helm to helm, 
eyeing each other keenly, watching for an unguarded 
movement. Men-at-arms drop heavily, facing the 
enemy, their chargers sinking under them ; others, 
held up by their squires, will die standing, looking 
down at the foe that lies biting the dust, rigid in death. 
Here and there stands a group of men driving back, 
at the point of their pikes, horsemen who have fallen 
over the stone parapets into the river, and who are 
trying to recover a footing on the banks. One, 
indeed, has succeeded ; he has crept up a few yards 
towards the scene of action ; a kick from an armed 
heel dealt from above smashes his face and stops him 
short. Round the king, St. Louis, protected by a 
forest of lancers, the struggle is at the hottest ; all the 
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fury of the battle is concentrated within the radius of 
his mighty sword. High on his splendidly caparisoned 
white horse he rules the battle — threatened, thrust at, 
but giving blow for blow. One of his barons with a 
drive of his lance rids him of the foremost of his as- 
sailants. A page, who has slipped through the com- 
batants, seizes the reins of the king's charger, in whose 
neck a maddened steed has set his teeth. Right and 
left is a blood-stained chaos of men fighting and shout- 
ing, of horses plunging and neighing. In the distance 
an undulating and verdurous landscape spreads away 
to the hills, dotted with grey fortresses. The sky is 
intensely blue, and fleecy clouds float placidly across it, 
their luminous wreaths contrasting with the lurid bright- 
ness of the flames and pennons that flutter in the wind. 

What would Hozier say to it ? What did 
Viollet-le-Duc think of this work? Archaeologists 
might, no. doubt, find out many heresies in the detiails 
and numerous anachronisms. And yet all the blood- 
stained poetry of the period lives in it. That is enough 
for us. Why? Because, while others give us the ana- 
tomy of history, Delacroix has given us history itself 

Imitation of superficial facts is one of the most 
useful means of expression at the disposal of art. But 
art and reality are two separate phenomena, foreign 
to each other and incapable of comparison. Archaeo- 
logical exactitude, like reality, like nature itself, is no 
more than a means which must always be subordi- 
nate and sometimes sacrificed. An artist expresses 
the human soul by the help of hieroglyphic signs 
borrowed from reality ; he does it for the most part 

K 2 
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by inspiration and not of set purpose.. He represents 
a forest, not for the forest's sake, but to express man 
by means of the forest. 

Artists practise a process of elimination — of 
selection — which rejects the multiplicity of expres- 
sionless details that crowd round and conceal the 
essential characteristics of nature, or of historical 
periods. Artists are, so to speak, living organs ad- 
justed to discern and set in a fuller light the most 
expressive types of natural forms ; or those of human 
accessories, such as armour and costumes ; or those 
of humian life, such as attitude and gesture. If 
they can achieve this result, to them the work of 
art is produced and perfect. 

But we, the spectators, face to face with a work of 
art, carry out another process. We throw ourselves 
into the work of art ; we add to it our own soul. By 
this we fulfil and complete it in our own way, as our 
humour and the frame of mind we may happen to be 
in at the time lead us. This is why literal accuracy, 
minute archaeological truth, is a matter of skill and not 
a matter of art ; it is a limitation of general truth; it 
dissects life. 

The great artists, Rembrandt, Rubens, Delacroix, 
inevitably put themselves into their work, and express 
themselves by it. They reject all of reality which is 
out of harmony with their own state of mind. But, 
as I must repeat, they do so commonly without being 
aware of it, and for that very reason are the more 
powerful in their infallible influence on us — the spec- 
tators whose feelings are appealed to. 
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Nay, I may go further. As soon as the artist 
shows self-consciousness and premeditation, as soon 
as he calculates on emotional effects, there is a risk 
that his work will betray the effort by want of balance, 
that there will be a disproportion of idea and outcome, 
and that the workmanship will be systematically neg- 
lected in favour of the conception, which, as a result, 
must suffer. Think, for instance, of the Germans, 
Cornelius and Kaulbach ; of the French painter, 
Chenavard ; even of that admirably conscientious 
artist, Holman Hunt. He is one of those whose eru- 
dition rises ^p, at war with his native tastes, and his 
passionate and dramatic feeling for the loftiest senti- 
ments of humanity. Excess of learning has led him \ 
to a blind devotion to archaic forms of art ; he does 
violence to the impulse of life which throbs so strongly 
within him that, in spite of everything, it pierces 
through his work, though he deliberately stultifies it. 
Notwithstanding the intense passion which betrays 
itself in his interpretations of the nineteenth-century 
mind by scenes from Gospel history, a void, a 
lacuna, is perceptible in all he does, and an absence 
of serenity, of spontaneity, of broad contentment 
and complete harmony ; of that healthfulness which 
makes some works, inferior in intellectual and 
pictorial merit, a spring of refreshment that it 
revives us to drink at, good for man and rejoicing 
his heart. li^^udskfos . not shout out his cries of 
passion like Shakespeare or Beethoven ; he sings 
them to a studied air, and the result sometimes 
cheats his hopes. 
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To take an extreme case I will find an instance 
in another art. I have mentioned Beethoven. The 
Eroica Symphony, irrespective of any fixed theme, 
is a splendid formula of Art, clear, complete, intel- 
ligible to all. As we listen to it we reconstruct, with- 
out an effort, a complete idea : the life of a hero, from 
the first sound of warlike strains that haunt a child's 
imagination to the funeral march, followed by the 
songs of triumph that hail the warrior's entry on a 
glorious immortality. In this Beethoven has given us 
the loftiest standard of the function of art in express- 
ing the human soul. But now listen to his music to 
" Egmont." Here he aims at describing or depicting 
a series of definite facts.* In spite of its numberless 

* It would be desirable to prove this. How? I can only appeal to 
the reader's memories of concerts of classical music. I can, how- 
ever, reproduce here, as a clue for his guidance, the argument which 
Beethoven adopted. 

Count Egmont. 
Overture : Flanders, oppressed by Philip II., revolts. Egmont is 

chosen as the leader of the rebellion. 
1st interlude, allegro : The Duke of Alva comes to quell the 

rebellion. 
2nd interlude, allegretto : Egmont forgets all danger to give him- 
self up to his love for Clarchen. 
** Short-lived happiness, followed by long regrets." 
March. Arrest of Egmont. 
3rd interiude : Clarchen makes vain attempts to rouse the people 

to rescue Egmont. 
Larghdto : Clarchen dies of grief. 
** Slowly, slowly, the lamp dies out. 
•*Then — no more. Rest —Silence —Night." 
Melodrama: Egmont in his dungeon awaits his death-warrant — 
Egmont's dream — His death. Flanders rises once more, loo 
late to save Egmont, but not too late to avenge him. 
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beauties the work definitely proves that music arid art 
in general are not vehicles of description. Painting, 
no less than music, must always lack means of precise 
statement, since those means must always be open to 
dispute. Description, in fact, lies within the province 
of science, of intellect pure and simple. 

But what art can do, and legitimately does, is to 
put us into a general frame of mind answering to cer- 
tain orders of facts or of feelings. Given this state of 
mind, we have a full right to build up on this prim- 
ordial basis — elastic enough in itself — all the deve- 
lopment and working out, all the reconstructions of 
past facts that we may choose to call up and adapt to 
it. And I here declare that this is a legitimate right, 
though it is the fashion in these days to deny it ; legi- 
timate if only because it is a spontaneous suggestion 
of our brain. It would be absurd to seek these magical 
reconstructions in cold blood, and foolish to ascribe 
them to the master himself, and to suppose — at any 
rate in a musical work — that his conception was iden- 
tically that which answers to our interpretation. 

But this faculty of interpretation, again, is not less 
real or less legitimate. A hundred listeners of the 
Sc^me race and the same culture may perhaps lend 
this work — a work of suggestiveness — a hundred 
different interpretations, which, however, will differ 
only in detail, and will be worked out on the same 
lines, and follow the same current of imaginative 
feeling. Where one will form the notion of an angry 
and threatening crowd, or of a revolt breaking out 
into all the violence of popular fury, another will find 
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a suggestion of the parallel impression of a tempest 
rising from the distant horizon ; gathering, tossing the 
ocean, and discharging the fury of the elements on a 
raging sea ; all facts of sensation, and imagines of 
the same class. The variations introduced by the 
hundred listeners will work out similar themes with 
all the shades of thought and emotion which inevitably 
result, and ought to result, from the differences in 
moral and physical habits caused by age, natural 
disposition, and sensitiveness. This is the partnership 
proper to the spectator — or the hearer — of a work 
of art. 

[ But ninety-nine times out of a hundred, when the 
lartist sets deliberately to work to paint a definite fact 
with great exactitude, we must expect the result to be 
[incomplete and unsatisfactory, consequently a mis- 
Vtake ; and, what is more, to be painfully elaborate, 
betraying difficulty and effort. Nay, it is lucky if it 
does not express the very reverse of what it was in- 
tended to express. 

I am prepared to recognise the sublime serenity of 
Haydn's oratorio, " The Creation ; " but how can we 
help wondering, when we meet with the same equable 
and imperturbable serenity — now anything rather than 
sublime — in that other oratorio, also by Haydn, on the 
" Seven Words from the Cross " ? It is admirable 
music, and that is all. Haydn has avoided the crucial 
difficulty of a definite feeling in the text in the 
simplest way : he has ignored it. 

In "Egmont," Beethoven has ^failed by the effort to 
attain definiteness. In the same way painters fail in 
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their reconstructive pictures of past events by an excess 
of precise detail, which is antagonistic to the highest 
historical truth, and even, as I shall have occasion to 
show, to daily ordinary truth, " In matters of art, the 
smallest flash of genius, the smallest effort to soar 
to new conquest, fascinates men more than all the 
resources and lights of science within the limits of 
knowledge " {George Sand). This mistaken tendency 
in artists is all the more strange in France, because it 
has its origin in the School of Art at Paris, a centre 
of academic teaching where anti-realistic theories 
have always been professed and even pushed to an 
excess in all that relates to Beauty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ART AND IMAGINATION. 

I PAUSE at this word " Beauty," or " The Beautiful." 
In a former chapter I tried to show the fatal issues to 
which modern Schools of Art have been led by the 
misapplication of the word Beautiful to phenomena 
of essentially dissimilar natures. Do we not, in fact, 
speak of a beautiful life, a beautiful painting, a 
beautiful poem, and even of a beautiful frost ? The 
confusion thus set up among classes of ideas which 
have nothing in common is absurd, and ought long 
since to have led philosophical thinkers to do justice 
to the word. They have not done so, however, and I 
cannot too strongly warn all who seek accuracy in 
language against this abuse of the word Beautiful. 
But even as I endeavour to throw a little light on 
* matters wrapt in such thick darkness, I indulge in no 
illusions. Light will not blaze at once in that 
obscurity, nay, it cannot live in it ; it dies at the very 
threshold, smothered under the tyranny of habit and 
prejudice, as a traveller's torch dies out at the entrance 
of a rock-tomb closed for long years against light 
and air. 

The first consequence of this confusion of ideas, 
which comes of the confused misuse of the word, is 
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that our writers on aesthetics have displaced the 
centre of gravity of the whole question. Devoting 
themselves exclusively to the contemplation of the 
Beautiful, they have failed to perceive that, at every 
period of original productiveness, a work of art has 
been the spontaneous outcome of a certain mental 
attitude, not peculiar to the artist, but still an essential 
element in him ; the utterance, by means^of poetry, 
painting, or sculpture,' of an emotional faculty which, 
in the pictorial arts, finds expression in the imager 
and, in music, in the melodic outlines and harmonic 
grouping of sounds which suggest the image. 

Inquiring into this faculty, we find that, with 
some rare exceptions, it may be said to be unequally 
bestowed on human beings, but that all have some 
share of it. It may also be assumed that those who 
seem to be devoid of it have allowed it to become 
atrophied — as the eye becomes atrophied in fish in- 
habiting caverns where it is never exercised ; because 
their temperament, their views of life, or the antago- 
nistic habits of their daily labour militate against its 
development. The daily struggle for existence in- 
volves such conditions. Still, as I say, the cases are 
few, and it may safely be asserted that every one has 
such a portion of this faculty as may suffice to 
constitute a favourable medium for the comprehension 
and production of art. 

This faculty is known by the simple and very 
happy name of Imagination. It is, indeed, because 
Imagination is a gift widely distributed to human 
beings that great writers— which is to say great 
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Imaginers — find a public to understand, and love, and 
admire them. They are not isolated beings ; they 
are only more largely gifted. They delight successive 
generations and succeeding ages, who rejoice in im- 
bibing nourishment from these life-giving springs, 
these mighty rivers; nourishment for their own 
imagination, that precious and delightful faculty, the 
most purely disinterested and useless — in the econo- 
mist's sense of the word — and the least needful in the 
daily battle we all must wage : the struggle for life. 

Get this well into your mind : The chief element of 
art — I do not say its end and aim, but its most vital 
element — is the power of imagining on a given basis 
of observation and fact. You will see then with what 
ease all the Gordian knots of aesthetic discussion will 
disentangle themselves before your eyes. 

Glance over the history of art ; in fancy restore 
the masterpieces of art to their place in the political, 
social, and moral atmosphere of the time when each 
was produced, and you will be struck by the discovery 
that each marked date in this history corresponds to a 
period, a nation, a social, moral, and political situation 
which combined all the conditions most favourable to 
a vast development of the gifts of imagination. Study 
the Italian Renaissance by this light, or the eighteenth 
century in France, and compare it with the state of 
America or of Russia. I can do no more than suggest 
these points for collation. Note this moreover : that 
having recognised that the vital element of aesthetic 
phenomena resides in the compound faculty of ob- 
serving and imagining, we may deduct from this, with 
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perfect certainty, a whole system of education for 
artists. If my readers will be at the pains to look 
back at what has been said with reference to the 
education of the artist, they will at once see the con- 
nection of the ideas there set forth with those under 
discussion. There is, of course, a whole series of 
collateral questions to be gone into with regard to the 
practical side of this specialised education ; but the 
leading problem is solved, once for all, since it is in- 
separable from this axiom : " Everything which 
hinders, or which favours the development of obser- 
vation and imagination, hinders or favours that of the 
aesthetic faculty." 

I will not here enlarge on the consequences of this 
proposition ; I only wished to show that there is no 
aesthetic problem, however knotty it may seem, to 
which it does not afford a key. 

In the name of Imagination there can be no pro- 
scribed school of art, no style to be contemned : — 
mediaeval architecture, Italian painting, Greek statuary, 
or Dutch genre; the school which creates its own 
mode of expression at a birth, and the school which 
timidly works it out in realism, are equally accounted 
for ; we admit each in turn as being different products 
of the same faculty in its unequal distribution to this 
or that period or master ; as phenomena subject to 
particular limitations, but supplementing each other, 
so that they interpret the whole gamut of human 
passion and feeling. 

Consequently, no works are to be condemned as 
outside the pale but those in which sheer mediocrity 
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struts to display a semblance of acquired talent, 
covering poverty of mind and a lack of genuine 
impulse and originality ; or those which are more 
servile, literal, and flat imitations. Doubts can only 
arise when we contemplate works in which originality 
of conception is inefficiently served by practical 
knowledge of the means of expression — sometimes 
treated with undue contempt*; in these, splendid 
powers of imagination cannot conceal defects of 
technical education, which is so essential that, in its 
absence, the most brilliant originality of aesthetic 
feeling is practically lost, worthless, eclipsed. 

This is the key, the only key, that opens every 
secret corner. The mere statement of this proposition i 
reduces two main errors of the cesthetes to dust. I 
They, as platonic adorers of absolute beauty, have/ 
agreed on a division of the field of their labours ; buu 
each party, by its own path, has inevitably reachec 
the same, very meagre, result Qne party set the m- 
selves to work to discover the principles of beauty in 
men and things. In their own narrow path they ran^ 
least risk of misleading artists, though they reduced 
art to a mere matter of technique and method. And 
in fact, technique being the means or instrument of ex- 
pression, its part is a most important one. Xh&-ethcr 
■party lost themselves in the rImirlQ cS i^^prnnatir 
met^hysicsj-and tried to explain b eauty by a code o f 
abstract laws. This school is far more da ngerous,"^ 

* Chenavard, a Frenchman, and Overbeck and Kaulbach, 
Germans, compose their subjects, but leave then^ to be painted by 
assistants. 
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since the unfortunate artist who might devote himself 
to put its theories into practice would risk turning his 
brain. 

" For a figure to be beautiful it must be of such- 
and-such proportions/' the first say, usurping the 
drawing-master's place. The second tell us : "A lily 
can only be beautiful in so far as it includes the 
following eight elements of beauty : grandeur, unity, 
variety, harmony," etc. etc. Pedantic- verbiag e and, 
nothing^ more. All writers on aesthetics have not, 
however, fallen into these errors. It would be in- 
teresting to study what modern philosophers — really 
independent thinkers — have thought on the subject ; 
but, in fact, they have not condescended to dwell on 
questions of aesthetics. 

To return to our axiom : we must remember that 
this faculty of imagination — of being moved and of 
moving others — is in ourselves and not in external 
objects. It is therefore of secondary importance to 
ask, or demonstrate, the laws of growth or of form 
which constitute beauty in a man, a mountain, or a 
flower. It may be an interesting subject of investiga- 
tion, but of secondary interest after all, like the 
solution of a Chinese puzzle. 

Beautiful or ugly, if the flower, the mountain, or 
the man stirs us to a sense of something pictorial, 
statuesque, or poetical, if it rouses our imagination by 
responding to and expressing an emotion or a passion, 
we need ask no more. It is within the province 
of art 

A modern thinker has formulated this truth in a 
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saying of remarkable neatness : " Whatever has life 
has its rights," and we may add that, from the pictorial 
and artistic side, " Whatever has life has beauty." 

I would beg the reader not to regard these remarks 
as a superfluous digression, but as a necessary intro- 
duction to the pages that follow. Before closing this 
chapter, however, to give two examples of exceptional 
gifts of imagination : it is to their marvellous power 
of imagination that Edward Burne Jones in England, \ 
and Gustave Moreau in France, owe their distinction < 
as two of the noblest and greatest of living artists. ^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ART AND PASSION. 

Modern physiologists — Descuret, Broussais, Bergier, 
Letourneau — have defined the passions as unregulated 
cravings, over-excited desires of great violence, charac- 
terised by a certain duration more or less prolonged, 
and predominant at the time over the brain system. 
" The foundation of passion is desire," says Letourneau 
quite positively, "and the characteristic marks of 
passionate desire are violence and persistency." 

In the arts there have been a few, a very few, 
supreme minds whose prerogative it has become to 
invite perennial analysis ; never to exhaust, but, on 
the contrary, constantly to renovate the motives and 
the form of the emotions they give rise to ; these are 
the artists of passion. Shakespeare, Rembrandt, and 
Beethoven, in the different modes of their sublime 
utterance, are conspicuous examples of this in- 
exhaustible, active, imposing, constant influence on the 
minds of their admirers. Listen to Beethoven, look 
at Rembrandt, read Shakespeare ; study their works 
minutely, and take notes in writing of your impres- 
sions ; then epitomise these notes, condense and state 
the general characteristics of their genius ; you will 
probably fancy that you have laid your finger, once 
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for all, ori the various points where your soul comes 
into contact with the souls of these great men ; you 
will believe yourself to have detected the secret springs 
of your admiration, to have seen to the bottom of 
your judgment on them, to have nothing left to 
discover in their creations. Well, you are mistaken ; 
their works remain as freshly suggestive to you as 
they were the first day. If you return to the charge 
a year or two later — do not read through your former 
remarks — take notes once more, and once more co- 
ordinate your conclusions, you will be amazed at the 
fresh abundance of your ideas and perceptions. These 
notes will not contravene the former ones ; they will 
add conviction to your previous opinions ; but you 
will have reaped a second harvest, richer than the first 
in subtlety and delicacy of observation. 

The experiment may be repeated again and again, 
and will be more fertile in results each time. 

But — and this is the important point I am aiming 
at — the great artists who have won this privilege are 
not exactly those whose talent has most nearly ap- 
proached perfection. Perfection assumes finish, pre- 
cision, something self-evident which does not invite 
commentary. We say of a statue by Phidias or a 
picture by Raphael, " It is perfect ! " What more can 
be said ? What definition are we prepared to give of 
the pure blue sky, of the glory of sunshine at noon ? 
The great classic masters have the same blinding 
radiance ; they are no more open to discussion than 
the high gods. 

I must nevertheless add that with all its failures 
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a struggle is splendid and great too, perhaps even 
greater than perfection. In its vicissitudes of checks 
and triumphs it leads us through such a succession of 
emotions, that we cling to it with greater determina- 
tion and tenacity than to the magnificent works of 
the Olympic divinities of art. There is a whole 
library of works, for instance, treating of Raphael, 
but which are, and could only be, descriptive and 
laudatory catalogues. The master has left nothing 
to the interpretation of the spectator, and in his 
presence the keenest intelligence, the most impres- 
sionable soul, stands on precisely the same level as 
the most apathetic and dull. All eloquence is re- 
duced to an exclamation ; it is not the greatest fool 
who utters his admiring " Oh ! " least loudly. 

Raphael is the typical southern genius, always 
simple, always intelligible — tKe genius of Greece and 
of Italy. The great southern masters, with the excep- 
tion of Leonardo da Vinci — whose genius was not 
local but largely human — have this transparent quality, 
the lucidity of their native air, the clear and sober 
outline of their horizons. Witness Giovanni Bellini, 
Fra Angelico, and even the great colourists, Titian, 
Veronese, and Velazquez. 

The natives of the darker north, on the contrary, 
Albert Diirer, Rembrandt, and Ruysdael, we may add 
Shakespeare, Byron, and Beethoven, are full of shadows 
and dark corners, of recesses and distances, impene- 
trable at the first glance,, of mysteries and sometimes 
of thick mists. On the other hand, they show us spots 
of exquisite freshness, sudden depths, and an intensity 
L 2 
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of expression which never belongs to lands scorched 
by the sun, nor to the masters they give birth to. 
They, too, have the gift of singing or of painting pas- 
sion with its torments, its storms, its flights, and its 
hours of depression, its fever, sacrifices, falls, and wildly 
beating wings ; a gift held less divine by pagan 
standards than the gift of perfection that belongs to 
the Greeks and Latins, but which is more appealing, 
more deserving, more human, and therefore more apt 
to scale the heights to grace in the eyes of the Chris- 
tian's God. " There shall be more joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety and nine 
just men that need no repentance." 

The eminently favourable position of France, half- 
way between north and south, between east and west, 
washed by a stormy ocean and a blue sea, the border- 
land of the continent of Europe, has made it the land 
of receptivity and criticism — a magic chalice in which 
all that is poured into it from outside is received, 
transformed, left to settle, purify, and sweeten. The 
fires of her genius recast it, or the ice of her rationalism 
crystallises it ; she humanises the divine and quasi- 
animal perfection of the Graeco-Latins, while her intel- 
ligence gives it a soul. She lights up the gloom of 
northern genius, holding it back by the skirts of its 
tunic, and cutting herself free at the very moment 
when it loses its footing and falls into the abyss be- 
yond. She spiritualises — intellectualises, if I may be 
allowed the word — the brilliant but limited art of the 
south, while she gives definition to that of the norths 
which is vague and obscure in spite of the vivid light 
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it sometimes sheds through the darkness on the in- 
finite. Still she does not know — or knows only by 
chance — the art of passion. 

Poussin, Le Brun, David, Ingres, Paul Delaroche, 
Horace Vernet, Meissonier : these are her typical 
masters. Watteau is an exception ; Eugene Delacroix 
is another. 

We need not therefore be surprised to find very 
few works of passion among contemporary French 
art. Those who attempt it produce a grimace. The 
artist of the French school who, at the present day, 
expresses passion most grandly is Gustave Morea u ; 
in England, Edward Burne Jones. They have an 
equal reverence foTlheir aft, an equal appreciation of 
perfection, the same contempt of hasty work, the 
same patient and learned determination which leaves 
nothing to the good-hap — if good-hap it may be — of 
inspiration. They distrust the facilities of the brush, 
put them aside, bid them wait, and condemn every 
trick of handling as a treacherous licence, almost as a 
rebellion, at the very least as a defection of the instru- 
ment from the only authority they recognise : the 
fullest and best-considered conscientiousness in every 
utterance of their mind, from the highest to the lowest. 
For this reason M. Moreau's work, like that of Mr. 
Burne Jones, bears the unmistakable stamp of origi- 
nality, self-possession, and thoroughness, equally re- 
moved from the dash of impromptu and the smooth 
ease of school traditions. This is what places them 
both, and in an equal degree, above comparison. 

In all M. Gustave Moreau's work we can trace the 
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successive phases through which the picture has passed, 

from its inception to the last stroke of the brush. 
riiit^f-Qxr^ Mr>r^Qii I'o ^ Y^Q^^r^^j^'it^^f^ir just as in a 

musician every feeling, every idea, every sensation of 
which man is capable, rouses a corresponding musical 
idea, so, in a painter who is to the manner born, all 
the phenomena of mind and feeling spontaneously 
assume form and colour in his mental vision ; every 
emotion gives birth to a corresponding pictorial image. 
Added to this primordial gift M. Gustave Moreau has 
a poetical imagination — a formative imagination — of 
lavish and inexhaustible productiveness, and a highly 
cultivated intellect. Hence a power of invention which, 
by very legitimate preference, perpetually dwells on 
the grand legends and sacred myths of antiquity, on 
the sublime terrors and splendours of Greek tragedy, 
on the thrilling scenes of Bible history. He has told 
us in turn, in his gorgeous painter's language, first the 
story of QEdipus, has shown us the ** Labours of 
Hercules," the " Triumph of Jason," the " Torments of 
Prometheus," the " Rape of Europa," the " Raptures 
of Sappho," the " Fancies of Chimaera," the " Miracles 
of Faith to the Muses," the cruel caprice and 
voluptuous charms of " Salome ; " then, the flowery 
mysticism of " Faith in the Virgin Mary," the tender 
piety of the " Women at the Foot of the Cross," the 
" Martyrdom of S. Sebastian." Subsequently, adding 
fresh stanzas to the great poem in which his mind 
loves to express itself — sometimes in oil and some- 
' times in water-colour — he has borne us through fresh 
realms of the world of heroic and sacred history. 
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Here we have Phaeton in his h'ghtning-fall through the 

air, like an arrow hurled to earth by an Olympian god, 

across the vast circle where the fabulous beasts of the 

Zodiac stalk like giants for ever on the prowl ; I am 

acquainted with no more overwhelmingly grand work 

of its kind — there, the Sphinx, undone and rushing 

down to the abyss ; we see, by the light of the moon, 

rising in the sky like a sacred wafer, the sublime 

wrestling of Jacob against the calm omnipotence of 

the angel ; the unearthly radiance of the infant 

Moses on the waters of the Nile — the fragile being 

against which Egyptian paganism must presently be 

wrecked ; the old king to whom no sin is strange — 

King David, aged and sunk under the weight of 

years, the burden of the crown, the load of remorse, 

murmuring the penitential Psalms ; and Salome once 

more, the mysterious maid whom he has painted for 

the third time as wandering among the shrubs of 

Herod's garden, her red dreams of vengeance now 

fulfilled. 

More lately we have a " Galatea ; " but do not 
expect to find the old myth in M. Moreau's " Galatea." 
His inventive imagination, though always at work in 
the world of heroic and sacred legend, never adopts 
the exact letter of the antique story. It supplies him 
with a situation, a subject which he works out on quite 
independent lines of thought. His " Galatea " is but 
a symbol of beauty ; a name for Woman. 

Amid groves of marine vegetation, in the very 
heart of that jewel-case where creative Nature first 
tried her powers ; among pearls, star-fish, sea-anemones, 
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madrepores, algae, and fucus of wondrous hues, with 
fleshy fingers or diaphanous filmy leaves ; among the 
exquisite carving and filagree work of inert things 
where the obscure spirits of development lurk, where 
embryonic and inconscient organisms are bright with 
the gorgeous glitter of precious metals and stones, the 
soft depths of velvet surfaces, the glossy play of satin — 
in this dazzling microcosm of the inferior forms of 
creation, Woman appears on the scene. 

But just come forth from nothingness, her eyes 
scarcely yet unsealed, rosy and white, wreathed with 
wild flowers, while her long hair falls behind her in a 
straight heavy sweep, like a mantle of gold, Woman 
stands before us, the crowning blossom of creation, 
as chastely and sublimely nude as an antique statue 
— divinely guileless. Goethe, the poet of pantheism, 
would have been deeply moved by this lovely vision of 
the mystery of life ; I can fancy Charles Darwin him- 
self looking at it with some interest ; Shakespeare 
would recognise a fellow-genius in the treatment of 
the scene of the fair>'' apparition. 

In this work the formula (as I have called it), boths 
of form and of pictorial feeling, is as beautiful as any- 
thing that art has produced since the epoch of the old 
school of Lombardy. M. Moreau, with matchless 
genius, has found contrast in the most diverse methods 
of execution. The figure of Galatea is modelled under 
a strong light, with a brush that has left no trace of the 
process ; the material of that delicate flesh has the 
sheeny freshness, the subdued gleam, and the firm 
texture of a rose-petal. In the accessories, on the 
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contrary, every detail is wrought with the minute and 
purposeful precision of' an engraving. The artist has 
noted the elements of similar differences and contrasts 
in Nature, who works in the same way, reserving all 
the splendour of her palette for the lower creatures — 
for minerals and for vegetables, and gradually subdues 
it as she rises in the animal kingdom, ending in 
monochrome in the human body. 

After his "Galatea" M. Moreau gave us a " Helen " 
— another embodiment of the irresistible and fateful 
influence of woman. This Helen is as immovable as 
Destiny ; she is standing on the walls of Troy, grave 
and pensive, but remorseless, as she looks on at the 
hecatomb of young heroes whose lives have been 
sacrificed, and which she accepts as a human offering 
to eternal beauty. 

This painter's inexhaustible and laborious imagi- 
nation has since found in La Fontaine's fables thirty 
subjects, which he has executed in water-colour; a 
unique gem formed of thirty pearls of equal beauty. 
In all these works we find the same dignity, the same 
breadth and elevation of mind, the unequalled variety 
of invention of a great artist. In all too we find the 
powerful colouring which M. Gustave Moreau boldly 
upholds as a healthy principle, in opposition to the 
tendencies of a younger school, which shrinks more 
and more from richness of tint, from any intensity 
or full harmonic chord of colour, which seeks subtle 
variations of grey, and carries them to such extremes, 
that it ends by producing works as colourless as a 
moonlight scene. 
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The works we already owe to M. Moreau are a 
series of enchantments ; a mind always at its highest 
level, an always splendid brush to serve it ; inspiration 
that never flags, lavish of the most unexpected com- 
binations of ideas and of colours. If you are told that 
an unknown work has been discovered, by Memling, 
Rubens, Raphael, Titian, or any other painter old or 
modern, your fancy will conceive of it, and when you 
see it you will admire it, but you will not be surprised. 
But, given a subject, what will Moreau create to 
\^ represent it ? That is beyond all divining. 
V In the whole range of contemporary art — and I 

think I know it thoroughly — I can name but one 
-:, artist equally gifted with poetical inventiveness and 

^ pictorial imagination, yir, Bu rn e Jones is the only 
painter who can so powerfully stir the soul or be- 
witch it with such enchantment. He alone brings 
the same unexpected freshness and vigour of creative- 
\ > ness into the realm of form, colour, and idea ; he alone 

impresses himself on our memory in an equal degree. 
I may appeal confidently to all who have ever seen, if 
but once : " The Work of the Six Days of Creation and 
the Rest of the Seventh," "The Beguiling of Merlin," 
'* Venus' Mirror," " Chant d'Amour," " The Annuncia- 
tion," " The Golden Stairs," " The Seasons," " Day," 
" Night," " Pan and Psyche," ''Laus Veneris;' "Circe," 
" Pygmalion," " Perseus," " The Tree of Forgiveness," 
or "King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid." I have 
intentionally made a rather long list of this admirable 
artist's works, to give the reader the keen pleasure of 
remembering them, and at the same time to illustrate 
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the.stnkingi;elationshipJthat exists between the genius 
of Gustave Moreau and that of Burne Jones, notwith- 
standing the perfect originafitjroTeacH^ ~The English 
painter, however, shows the more marked predilection 
for mystical fictions and symbolism ; but both are 
conspicuous as interpreters of passion. 

Passion is so rare a feature in French art that 
critics x)f the romantic school have always regarded 
Kugene Delacroix, who is great in it, as, in point of 
fact, an exotic painter acclimatised in France by the 
accident of birth."*^ This is pure nonsense. Delacroix 
is a son of the old northern masters ; Java, India, and 
the Tropics have nothing to do with his genius. The 
painter of " Sardanapalus," of the ." Entrance of the 
Crusaders into Constantinople," of "Attila," "Romeo," 
" Hamlet," " Marguerite," is nearly akin to the men I 
mentioned above : Diirer, Rembrandt, Shakespeare, 
Byron, Beethoven. His genius, like theirs, displays 
itself in enigmas and dazzling flashes, betraying a 
singularly impressionable and sensitive nature open 
to those violent and vehement emotions which charac- 
terise passion, and give it its fascination for human 
beings. His art interprets their fury, their tears, their 
haughty irony, their intoxication of desire or of 
voluptuous enjoyment, their affected contempt for 
life and even for beauty,t and their love of the seven 



* The contemporary English school has also had a painter whose 
guiding note is Passion — Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter and poet. 

t Pietro Aretino, at an advanced age, and after a life of debauchery 
fell passionately in love with Perina Riccia. He loads her with gifts ; 
suddenly she falls ill of pulmonary consumption, and Aretino — the 
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deadly sins. Virtue and beauty are subjects of art 
for materialist races. Unbridled desire, gratifying 
itself by any and all means, a life of emotion and ex- 
citement which accepts deadly sin as its condition, 
that is to say passion, is the staff of life to art among 
idealist, and consequently imaginative races. In 
France, where reason rules, nothing of the kind ! We 
are better balanced and more fitted for sentiment 
in art. 

licentious Aretino — is more in love with her than ever, and adores 
her more fervently as disease destroys her attractions. The passionate 
lover watches by her, kisses her sunk eyes, her stained lips : " il mos- 
truoso degli occhi I'orrendo delle guancie e lo schiffo della bocca.*' 
It is he who tells us this. (Lettere a Ferraguto di Lazzara.) And 
this is passion ! 

Perina recovers, is faithless, and flies. He curses her, execrates her 
— ^but still adores her. The disease returns, and the faithless woman 
comes back to him. Aretino forgives her, nurses and cherishes her once 
more with tender worship, till she dies in his arms at the age of twenty. 

More than a year later he still mourns and adores her. 

And this is passion ! 

Many years after, lying on his death-bed, his despair is still the 
same ; he speaks of her in heartrending terms in a letter to a friend — 
the philosopher Barbaro. He worships the memory of Perina. 

And this is passion ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ART AND SENTIMENT. 

Passion throws a man off his normal balance. I 
here speak of sentiment in contradistinction to 
passion, because it is the outcome of a harmonious 
and well-considered exercise of our faculties in a 
healthy body and soul. Passion rushes on perdition ; 
sentiment may drift into sin, but it always comes out 
of it again. The art of passion is irresistible in its 
appeal ; it stirs in us that leaven of heroic evil, nay, 
and of heroic good, which our cowardice rather than 
our reason leaves sterile. It is unrest, and it produces 
unrest in us ; hence it is living, agitating, and omni- 
potent. The art of sentiment is the reverse — temperate, 
self-controlled, toned down ; it affects sweet and facile 
emotions, pathetic or frivolous, but, whatever they 
may be, never such as can leave a deep scar on a 
man's soul, or cut his feelings to the quick. There is 
no inebriety in this art. It reduces the wild ardour 
of love to studied elegance ; and the terrible naturalism 
of a young faun to the prim grace of a civilised 
childhood, trained and punished when it errs. It 
excels in the delicate expression of the play of feeling, 
and the transient aspects of family and social life ; 
and is triumphant in portrait painting. 
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To explain myself more fully, I may point out 
two works representing the opposite extremes of the 
school, both exquisite in feeling. The first is M. 
Machard's picture of " Selene." This lovdy fair- 
haired creature, under the white star-light, is one ot 
the most poetical embodiments of chaste beauty ever 
wrought by a painter. The figure is thrown forward 
in the midst of clouds, on which her dainty foot 
tramples ; nude and white, creamy, slender, aerially 
light, with a backward curve of undulating lines and 
indescribable suppleness, young, charming, and even 
lovely, but with a sweet, amiable, bewitching, and 
innocent loveliness. Round her head floats a broad, 
silvery nimbus. This nimbus — a really delightful 
idea — is the orb of the planet, and radiant in every 
part, but a segment of it is more brilliantly lighted in 
the form of a crescent. Selene holds the luminous 
bow in one small hand ; with the other she gathers 
the rays into a shaft, and flings it away into space. 
We should have to look back to Prud'hon, or even to 
Correggio, among past artists for any creation at all 
to compare with this in charm. The invention of 
such a picture, combining all the rarest qualities of 
sentiment, of elegant imagination, of pictorial grace 
and suave beauty, revdals not merely the hand but 
the soul — which is what I here seek — of a true artist. 
This beautiful work by M. Machard is in itself enough 
to comfort me for the mean platitudes that swarm all 
round it. Another work of the same class is Hamon's 
last — a charming painter, who had his day and then 
died forgotten. His picture was called " The Melan- 
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choly Shore : Love consoling Ophelia/' Melancholy ! 
Ah ! yes, the melancholy shore ! But, in spite of your 
melancholy, I must go to you. What attracts me to 
you — shall I own it? — is that very melancholy, oh 
doleful spot ! 

All that I see as I look round are tiny, very 
tiny, works of fancy, or else frigid realities. Good 
heavens ! how much talent, aye, and how much 
mother-wit painters have ! But then how sceptical 
they are, how dry, how minutely laborious over 
detail ! There is no fire, no impetus, not a wing- 
stroke for flight ! Landscape painters, again, with all 
their conscientiousness, strike me only as being so 
cautious, so prudent — they hug the shore. They 
really have too much self-command ; nowhere in 
these works is there a trace of passion. They gaze at 
nature with the chaste, calm reserve of a husband. 
Not one, unless it is perhaps Gustave Dor^, and 
formerly Rousseau or Paul Huet, looked at the 
enchantress with a lover's eye. I am weary of your 
stale and learned platitudes, good people, weary of your 
commonplace, long-suffering, respectable conceptions. 
I may come back to you by-and-by ; for the present 
I seek Chimaera. And this is why I must go to thee, 
oh melancholy shore ! 

The black water is frozen, deep and leaden. Here 
and there it seems to shiver, like a soul shaking itself 
free of the human coil and leaving the burden far 
below. On its banks — gloomy banks, indeed — are 
shadows, dim shapes of women. crouching, shrinking, 
shuddering together under the chill of forlornness. 
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colder than the chill of death. These are the desperate 
souls, the heart-broken and crazed exiles from love 
who have exiled themselves from life, women who 
have loved and lost. 

What are they saying ? What are they doing ? 
I know not. I do not want to knpw. I can imagine 
them feebly bewailing themselves, with plaints, and 
forgiving, and brain-sick resignation in their witless 
little minds ; with mystical illusions which pale their 
baby faces ; with head-shakings and irrational move- 
ments — all sweet and gracious ; no thought of fury. 
One of them holds a little child tenderly clasped in 
her arms. Carried by her, inseparable from her, he 
too has reached the melancholy shore. Waking as 
from a nightmare, he has glided without a shock, 
without knowing it, from one dream to another, and 
his baby gums are set into an orange he has brought 
from the upper world, and that he still clutches — his 
luxury, poor innocent. 

In the middle of the picture lies Ophelia, " the fair 
Ophelia," stretched on the damp stone, motionless, in 
trailing garments that are draped in small crumpled 
folds. Her beautiful eyes are closed, her heart has 
ceased to beat. Is she asleep ? Is she dreaming of 
her lover's cruel words : " To a nunnery ! Go." Will 
she hear the low murmur of words as soft as the 
flutter of a butterfly's wing that Love is whispering in 
her ear ? What comfort can this pretty Cupid give, 
what promise of resurrection can he bring to this dead 
girl.? Resurrection, you little sprite, is not to be 
found in words ; do you not know that ? Have you 
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brought the crimson fire of Hamlet's kiss to those 
pallid lips ? No. You are wasting your time here, 
roguish Love ; go back to the living, you are looked 
for there ; do you not hear yourself called ? 

And you, garlanded ghosts, who wander among 
these wailing groups, your brows crowned with golden 
leaves or evergreen bays, who are you ? Musicians, 
painters, sculptors, poets, souls open to every form of 
suffering. You, then, may stay. Open your ears and 
your hearts, and interpret these laments for us, in 
verse or in colour ; preserve the tears of these forsaken 
souls ; record the bitter griefs and frenzies of those 
who have heard Hamlet's words — the words of Man 
to Woman : " I never loved you ! " Shakespeare has 
written " The Tragical Historic of the Prince of 
Denmark ; " Delacroix has painted " The Death of 
Ophelia ; " Mozart sings Elvira's woes in the immortal 
strains of " Don Juan ; " and Hamon shows us " The 
Melancholy Shore." 

No one can be more ready than I am to admit 
the immense shortcomings of this work : the drawing 
nerveless, the composition a vague muddle, the whole 
a confused and inextricable riddle. And, in spite of 
everything, I come back again and again to this 
" Melancholy Shore," and it always touches me in the 
same way. I look at it as I listen to an opera, not 
attending to the words, but catching, here and there, 
without an effort, a phrase which suggests the situation 
worked out by the master. That is enough, and 
more than enough, to afford a clue to the purpose 
of the symphony of instruments and voices. In this 

M 
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picture, in the same way, some attitude, some intel- 
ligible expression — among a number which elude my 
comprehension, and that I do not even seek to under- 
stand — ^gives distinctness and emphasis to the general 
melancholy feeling that pervades the colour of a work 
which, with all its many faults, is exquisite. 

If you try to study it by the light of criticism, its 
charm vanishes. It is not a gallery picture, but for 
private enjoyment. It must not be looked at, but 
only seen. Under analysis it melts and disappears 
like the masses of cloud which gather with apparent 
symmetry under the caprice of the wind. But, not- 
withstanding its imperfections, it arouses melancholy 
contemplation ; and thus, in his way, the painter — a 
poet rather than a painter — ^has realised his idea. 

And this pathetic picture stirs some painters to 
scorn : the painters of anecdote and of costume, those 
who labour for the accuracy of photography ! Still, 
whatever their skill, their patience, their acumen, and 
their wit, I have never yet been so fortunate as to 
discover in their works — though treated, no doubt, 
with consummate skill — a single spark of inspiration. 
I doubt whether any one of them ever felt the 
perturbation, the delightful agitation of conception 
and meditation which must, I know, have preceded 
and accompanied the birth of this " Ophelia." 

A little confused emotion in the* midst of so much 
aridity does one good ; it rests and refreshes the 
mind, lifts it above the hackneyed landscapes, and 
narrow fancies of genre. We take refuge there as in 
some mysterious sanctuary, like the sacer lucus of the 
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Latins. As to the humanitarian and realistic painters, 
I may tell them plainly that their woe-begone figures 
and murky daylight, their ragged mattresses and 
little brasier* of charcoal, have never expressed deso- 
lation so completely as this purely imaginative work 
by Hamon the poet. 

If " domestic tragedy " is less pathetically eloquent 
than grand elegy, that is no fault of mine. 

" They that fight with the sword shall perish by 
the sword." I have sometimes laughed at those good 
folks who care for nothing but the subject in a picture, 
and now I lay myself open to attack, being wholly 
bewitched by the subject in this picture of Hamon*s. 
To be sure there is subject and subject, just as in 
literiature there is the domestic novel and the tragedy' 
of Elsinore. 

But we must turn from Shakespeare to real life. 
Farewell, sweet spirits, I Idave you to your harmless 
madness ; if it soothes you, play by all means with 
the pale roses, the violets, the forget-me-nots, that 
perfume the Melancholy Shore. I will not be the 
first to bid you dry your tears, or to tell you that man 
is not worth shedding them for. And yet I think it. 

Bastien-Lepage, who was not usually sentimental, 
once in his too short life hit on a delightful key of 
sentiment in a picture called " A Spring Song." A 
village Chloe, innocent and blushing, with baby 
cheeks and blue eyes with dull pale lashes — soft eyes, 
like those of an animal — is listening to the whisperings 
of a little crowd of Loves. In this original mixture of 
realism with vapid mythology the artist has suggested 

M 2 
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very prettily the first impulses of unknown emotion, 
which startle the inexperienced mind and brain of an 
innocent girl. I might compare this pleasing pictyre 
to a musette of the seventeenth century : " Vous qui 
donnez de Tamour," or to "Nina" as Dalayrac gave her 
voice in the eighteenth. I should then compare 
Machard's Selene to certain phrases in the sonatas 
by Haydn and Mozart. There is the same balance 
of physical, intellectual, and moral power, the same 
elegance, tenderness, and self-possession. In these 
works the senses count for nothing, still less passion ; 
sentiment is everything. The senses are more animal ; 
and passion has higher flights of aesthetic emotion. 
Passion is in fact only a sublimation of sensual feel- 
ing on which it insists. (Read Goethe's " Werther.") 
These works of sentiment, on the other hand, strike 
us as spiritual and unfettered by the flesh ; and they 
are so, to the very verge of being decorative art,^ 
which I will discuss later at some length. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ART AND THE "HUMAN FORM DIVINE." 

A PORTRAIT is enough to establish a painter's fame. 
If, of all Leonardo da Vinci's works, none should 
survive the inevitable doom of human things but the 
" Monna Lisa," or of Holbein's none but the " Erasmus," 
these painters would still command the respect of 
future generations ; as is shown by the case of the 
nameless sculptor, whose masterpiece still survives in 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Louvre : 
a portrait of a Scribe seated. To what does Reynolds 
owe his fame ? — to portraits. Indeed, there is no form 
of art which demands at the same time a greater 
variety of natural gifts, and a wider grasp of acquired 
knowledge. 

I do not mean only technical knowledge, or skill 
in drawing (which is taught in every art school), or 
even the physiological study which is necessary to 
complete it ; I include the general mental experience 
which is indispensable to the portrait painter, if he is 
to achieve a psychological analysis, swift comparison, 
and that constant practice of close observation which 
alone can enable him to identify at a glance, under 
the common type of a race, a nation, a section of 
society, a certain period of history, or a particular age 
in the life of the man — all the distinctive details which 
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have met and combined to stamp the individual. For 
this, in short, is the problem suddenly set before the 
artist when he first sees the sitter ; and the solution 
must be ready, confident, and final. 

Here is a human being, the most complex being 
in creation, placed under the inspection of an eye — 
the artist's eye — which he has, in all probability, never 
met beforehand on whose clear-sighteidness depends 
the judgment to be pronounced on him by posterity, 
by his descendants for all generations, perhaps even 
by history; and this sphinx says to the painter, "Read 
me, understand me, interpret me." What dismay 
such a task might strike into the painter's soul if he 
were fully conscious of its gravity, and of the respon- 
sibility put upon him ! He will, of course, find no 
difficulty in apprehending and recording the more 
familiar group of characteristics derived from sympathy, 
imitation, friction, and common habits which, being 
the outcome of social reciprocity, stamp the average 
character of a period and of a certain state of society ; 
for society forms all its members in its own image, 
and sets a common seal on their dress, gestures, and 
physiognomy. This initial portion of his task — the 
representation of what I may call the mark of the 
century — every portrait painter is master of, and is 
•sure to succeed in. Hence the multiplicity of 
commonplace portraits, devoid of any characteristic 
emphasis that can rivet our attention. 

But how much greater is the difficulty where the 
artist, understanding the breadth and importance of 
his undertaking, endeavours to bring out from the 
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general mass of features all the marks of individuality 
— a whole world of accidental or permanent charac- 
teristics, both occult and superficial — which form the 
real " self" of the model before him ; his sitter's 
physiological and moral nature, each reacting on the 
other, throwing light on the other, explaining the 
other, constituting a living individual differing from 
every other individual. And the painter, it must be 
remembered, has no means of guessing at the man's 
moral nature but by studying his physique. 

Leibnitz indeed spoke truly when he said : " All 
that takes place in Caesar's soul is depicted in his 
body." No doubt of it ; but the difficulty is to know 
how to detect it. 

When they set to work to grasp this, so to speak, 
intangible element which is indispensable to a fine 
portrait ; this identity of the moral and the physical 
man, which pervades his whole being and resides in no 
particular feature, all artists do not proceed by the 
same methods. Some — and this is the prevalent 
practice of the French school — are content to paint 
what they see, faithfully, broadly, without prying and 
examining too deeply ; they leave it to the sitter 
himself, as it were, to the reality as they render it, to 
give unity and harmony to the whole. Their personal 
effort, technical skill apart, is limited — when it even 
goes so far — to watching for some genuinely charac- 
teristic action and attitude, revealing the nature of 
the man. If — as can hardly fail to happen — some 
important detail of his physiognomy escapes them, 
they compound for it by a happy general demeanour. 
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I have frequently noticed, in our exhibitions, that the 
number of good half-length or full-length portraits 
was greater than that of good portrait heads. This 
might seem strange if we estimated the difficulty by 
the size of the canvas ; but there is nothing to surprise 
us in the fact when we remember that in painting the 
head and bust the artist can only avail himself of a 
small part of his means of rendering the likeness, 
since all the characteristic stamp of gesture is re- 
stricted to the attitude and turn of the head. 

While on this subject I will take the opportunity 
of calling the attention of conscientious artists to an 
interesting fact with regard to the method pursued by 
a pupil of David, named Pagnest. I was lately looking 
through a collection of his drawings, including sketches 
of all kinds made for the few portraits that his singular 
slowness allowed him to paint in the course of a very 
short life. I found numbers of studies for one portrait 
in the most various action and attitude, and all full 
length ; sometimes seated, sometimes standing, but no 
two alike. Now all these whole-length studies had 
been made for the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
true and natural balance of the bust ; in every one of 
them the artist had subsequently marked off the head 
and shoulders within an oval, and I subsequently saw 
the portrait he painted, only the head and bust. It 
would be impossible to carry scrupulous study and 
observation of individual action beyond this. 

The word action is not here meant as a synonym 
of motion. The characteristic action of a sitter may, 
indeed, be total passivity. 
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In contrast to these painters of action, there are 
some who insist oh a minute analysis of the human 
face, seeking to detect in it traces — conscious traces, 
so to speak — of moral phenomena. These painters — 
devotees of expression — are rare among the modern 
French school. The schools of the North have a 
stronger tendency towards this minute study of the 
face. The English school, especially, has gone to 
great lengths in its passion for the human mask, and 
has shown keen curiosity in investigating what it 
hides, as well as what it reveals. 

In our day, as I must say in concluding this 
chapter, portrait painting, which might be, as it was 
formerly, a most noble branch of art, complete in 
itself, and calling upon all the faculties of the artist 
and all the skill of the painter — portrait painting has 
become a blight on our exhibitions. In the hands of a 
skilful artist — and for the most part they are skilful — 
portrait painting is nothing more than a way of making 
money. A portrait painter in repute can gain as much 
as a stockbroker. Nor is it this that I regret ; what is 
really to be regretted is that portrait painting spoils 
the artist ; what I blame is that the portrait painter 
makes his work a matter of dexterity, of sleight of 
hand, which goes only skin-deep, and which can be 
repeated ad libitum without invention, without novelty, 
without effort ; multiplying the painter's works with- 
out any variation or renewing of his mind. 

Portrait painting is a very difficult art in itself, and 
complicated by a thousand external difficulties besides 
those inherent in its own conditions. There are 
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painters whose only aim in a portrait is to satisfy the 
sitter. There are others who care only to satisfy 
themselves, and are indifferent alike to his pretensions 
and his requirements. These, when their work is 
good, work for us, the public. On the other hand, it 
must be-confessed that when a portrait is to be painted 
it is, on the whole, for personal ends, for the intimacy 
of family life, and not for a picture gallery. We are 
therefore justified, however sincerely we may love 
good painting, in preferring the flattest and most 
second-rate execution, if the picture induces a certain 
illusion, if — to use the popular phrase — it is a good 
likeness, to the finest painting in the world, if, on 
looking at it, we cannot feel the emotion roused 
by such a resemblance. "A likeness ! what does that 
count for ? " — some artists may exclaim — " A vulgar 
quality ! " but this quality, with all its vulgarity, is one 
that we love, and in such cases stands higher in our 
eyes than any other. 

In truth, however homely — or Philistine if you 
please — I may be on this point, I assert that the 
common instinct is at one with the true spirit and law 
of this branch of art. A portrait which is not a like- 
ness may be an interesting work of art, but it is not a 
portrait. 

Nor is it merely a question of likeness of form and 
feature ; it is something apart from the physiological 
integument, and something more that we ask. What 
we want is the moral nature betraying itself through 
a glance, through the accustomed movement of the 
lips, through the familiar attitude, and those thousand 
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details which are known to the intimate circle, and 
which the painter, facing his sitter for the first time, 
necessarily knows nothing about. The portrait 
painter must therefore either be gifted with genius, or 
be content to reproduce nature with the frank sim- 
plicity of a beginner. 

It is clear now how embarrassed the public must 
be in the presence of the numberless portraits which 
figure, year after year, at our exhibitions. It cannot 
possibly form a competent judgment, since all the 
elements of the case are not within its cognisance. 
At the same time, if the portrait, even of an unknown 
personage, is really his living image, that is enough ; 
the soul that looks out of the eyes arrests us as we 
pass, and that Unknown, to whom a few minutes since 
we were absolutely indifferent, becomes an object of 
interest. Handsome or ugly ? that is not the question. 
That simple bust, that motionless head commands 
our attention ; we are captivated by a spectacle which 
always claims recognition : the spectacle of life. 

Life ! often the cause of much suffering ; and 
never a cause of perfect contentment, that is quite 
certain. The sense of living, on the other hand, is a 
very real and positive enjoyment, to which no man 
can be indifferent. In fact, in this lies the secret of 
the extraordinary charm exercised by the passions. 
Our personal activity — in some men purely physical, 
and in others purely intellectual — has an extra- 
ordinary charm for us. The savage, to whom civili- 
sation is a thing unknown, who lives by hunting 
and fighting in the remote regions of the globe ; the 
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child who, in his wild sport, like a colt escaped from 
the halter, mows down the clover with a switch cut in 
the adjoining copse ; the philosopher, who devotes 
himself to absorbing speculations — Nimrod, the young 
boy, or Faust — each finds the same enjoyment in the 
exercise of his faculties. It is an assertion of their 
being that gives exquisite pleasure, a standing protest, 
unconscious but highly significant, against the inertia 
of sleep and of death. For this reason the -spectacle 
of life, as life, irrespective of moral motive, is a sufficient 
element in art. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ART FOR art's SAKE. 

This Beauty of Life, it may be added, is what 
justifies, to a certain extent, the old theory of the 
romantic school, the aesthetic view of " A rt for Art's 
Sake ;" art for the pleasure of the eye alone, without 

?I!yjj[J!!Jj5!^^t^^^" nf iHpaij tb<^"£h^ ^^ IppTTng"' art that 

depends solely on -the g races of talent, of technical 
skill. And up to a certain point this art is"^ justified 
^t her children." It has an educational value derived 
from the dexterous use of its tools ; and it has another 
claim to live : it gives satisfaction to certain cravings 
of our own bodily organs which have a right to be 
satisfied, since they form part of our nature ; it glad- 
dens the eye. Nay, it has a third : art for art's sake 
is a spectacle ; it sets before us the spectacle of life. 

The Great Exhibition of 1878 afforded a curious 
example of this in the works of the Italian school in 
its entirety. The strongly marked individualities of 
national character were at once confessed in the 
different arrangement of the various courts of this 
exhibition. In the English court, matting, rugs, 
curtains, blinds, and screens softened the light and 
deadened sound. The visitor, surrounded by sober 
half-tints, broken by the pallid lights of a few pieces 
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of sculpture, at once and unconsciously fell into 
harmony with the scene. Every one trod softly there, 
and spoke low, as in a drawing-room. On the very 
threshold of the Italian courts the contrast was 
startling ; no screens, no curtains ; light and motley 
met the eye. In the middle, marbles and casts, terra- 
cotta and bronze reflected and refracted the bright 
rays, distorting and confusing attitudes and features ; 
on the walls, within the gaudy gilding of picture 
frames, there was the same busy stir of action and the 
same extravagant energy of attitude, aggravated, 
indeed, by the aggressiveness of colour. Here every 
voice was loud, every one could laugh; the high 
heels of the women and the. ferrules of the men's sticks 
echoed on the floor. It was like coming out of a 
private house, shrouded from the glare of day and 
closed against the clatter of the street, into the tur- 
moil and broad sunshine of a town, a market-place. 

One picture, "Spring," by M. Michetti, may be 
taken as typical of the school ; it is perfectly repre- 
sentative of all its subtleties and faults, of taste, all 
its .charm, and all its defects. A flight of Loves has; 
just settled on a knoll looking over the sea. In what 
land ? What sea is this ? — What does it matter ? 
The blue sea — and that is enough. A flowery knoll 
— what more can Loves want } Here they are, 
tumbling, pushing, wrestling, rolling, beating their 
wings, dancing, singing, laughing, shouting, clapping, 
their hands, rubbing the vellum of their tambourines 
with their little thumbs, clambering in the rose bushes, 
fluttering like sparrows, or asleep with clenched fists,. 
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snoring open-mouthed, basking in the sun ; their skin 
is softly shaded to violet hues, like the print of kisses 
on the ivory whiteness of the bare flesh. A tur- 
bulent crew, with necklaces of flowers, dressed up in 
Etruscan drapery, in Japanese satins, in many-coloured 
caps, romping wildly on this spot of earth, baby 
truants at high revels, and, for a crowning absurdity, 
in the keeping of a staid, brown, wall-eyed watch-dog. 
They have left their bows and arrows behind them 
in the shooting-gallery, the pleasant boys' school 
where Dame Venus trains them, up in the empyrean. 

Rebellion against all discipline, reaction against 
all reason, infraction of every rule, recusan cy against 
all tradition, contempt of routine, audacity of gesture 
and attitude, demoniacal fancy, the wildest high spirits, 
an orgy of form, an uproar of colour, a bewilder- 
ment of light — this picture in its amusing extrava- 
gance is all these. Nor is it, with its carved frame 
designed of rampant creatures, the only one which is 
characterised by this outrageous exaggeration of vital 
energy. Fireworks — that is what is meant by art for 
art's sake ; and we meet with this display even in the 
sculptors — those amazing Italian sculptors. 

In studios where bronze sculpture is executed, a 
word is current which, as I wish to use it, I will first 
explain. Every one knows how a plaster cast is taken 
from a clay study. The cast when removed from the 
mould requires a certain amount of touching up ; the 
ridges that mark the seams must be scraped down, 
some details have probably failed and must be re- 
stored: these little things are commonly done with 
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the modelling tool. Now and then, however, the 
artist wishes to remodel certain portions which are 
too delicate or complicated to come out crisp and 
clean from the mould ; these he executes on the cast 
in plaster added as it is needed. The cast, thus im- 
proved, serves as a model to work the marble from. 
Well, all Italian sculpture suggests the notion that* 
it has been executed bit by bit in added plaster. 
I can find no other way of expressing accurately the 
extraordinary complication, elaboration, and fragility 
of these frivolous and whimsical statues, as painful 
and as highly wrought as goldsmiths' work. Modem 
Italian sculptors are, beyond a doubt, the most skilful 
craftsmen in the world ; they use their material with 
extraordinary skill ; they mould it as if it were wax, 
crumple it like linen, shave it down till it is as thin and 
as transparent as a sheet of paper, convert it with a 
sure hand into cloth, satin, lace, net, wool, and leather, 
each perfectly recognisable by its surface, which gives 
value . to the sheeny texture of the flesh. French 
sculptors, till quite recently, had accustomed us so 
completely to their heavy and uniform handling of the 
lustreless marble of Saint-Beat, that public opinion 
regarded their monotony as constituting a condition 
of the " grand style." 

However, we are getting the better of this strange 
mistake. We no longer admire that narrow type of 
beauty which had its rise in poverty of invention. 
The sculptors of the present day, who have already 
learnt to appreciate colour and realism in their treat- 
ment of clay, will ere long do the same with marble, 
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and, from that point of view, may, I think, study the 
Italian school with advantage. As I am not one of 
those who weep over the loss of primitive simplicity 
in theatrical scenery, and who wish to revive the 
primitive device which served its purpose in the barns 
where Shakespeare's plays were first performed — a 
sign-post with a board bearing the name of the place 
where the action went forward ; as, moreover, I con- 
sider that all the means at our disposal ought to 
contribute to the splendour of a work of art, I must 
heartily congratulate the transalpine artists on their 
noble preference for marble as a material. Their 
statues, it is true, are often no more than enlarged 
statuettes, and in this beware of imitating them. But 
one work, such as Monteverde's *'Jenner Experiment- 
ing in Vaccination on his Son/' a masterpiece of 
modern art, is sufficient to prove that a devoted elabo- 
ration of detail and realism cannot detract from the 
dignity of a work that is grandly designed. This is 
the worthy side of art for art's sake. 

Even on a lower platform it is not devoid of interest. 
I wish my readers could see some picture by Ribot : 
" Lepotai4feUy*iov instance, a domestic scene, or '' Les 
csufs sur le plat'' Nothing in the works of the Dutch 
or Spanish painters comes near them for intense 
reality, or renders the common aspect of common 
objects with such marvellous power of light and shade. 
Ribot's work does not merely suggest the idea of the 
objects he sets before the spectator ; he produces the 
whole effect of the reality, not with childish decep- 
tiveness, but with the dignity of high art which selects 

N 
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and interprets truth. The livingness of these lifeless 
objects, of this still life, is quite amazing ; we could 
believe that each has its particular ring, that the 
touch would discover the roughness of the dull sur- 
faces, the polish of the smooth ones ; their slipperiness 
where they are greasy, their resistance where they 
are soft, their stickiness where they are glutinous. 
We see — we feel — the things themselves. 

As to the brave, weather-beaten faces — very gentle 
faces too — of the humbler classes that Ribot occasion- 
ally introduces into his pictures, strong and joyial men, 
honest, hard-working women and girls, the women 
tanned by sun and wind, the girls often good-looking 
with their long unbraided hair, and all alike healthy, 
I must confess that the embodiment of this moral 
wholesomeness does not strike me as uninteresting. 
They are, too, so many opportunities for the display 
of his skill : startling pictures with dark backgrounds, 
against which the stalwart simplicity of the laborious 
classes stands forth in strong relief; with the callosities 
and knots, the grooves and wrinkles, the gnarled and 
thickened skin which manual labour in our rough 
climate produces on their limbs. His dexterity revels 
in these endless vagaries of the human form ; he 
shows them under every aspect and with peculiar 
complacency, with the visible enjoyment of a difficulty 
surmounted ; he draws, models, displays all the secrets 
of anatomy, foreshortening the limbs with consummate 
boldness and knowledge, painting surface details with 
a curious analysis that is quite captivating ; he gives 
life to the muscles, eyes, lips, and above all to the 
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hands, which are always admirable, with a thrill of 
truth that is beyond description or argument. Even 
the accessories of humble life, narrow and penurious, 
but not precarious : the heavy iron pots, the stone- 
ware of every shape and size, the bottles and clumsy 
glasses that hold a generous liquor, the soup-kettle 
simmering by the stove, the savoury hams cut into 
with long, strong knives, firm in their horn han- 
dles, the coarsely glazed earthenware, the stone or 
pewter dishes, and the wrought-iron forks plunged 
into them, to break the steaming white and gold of 
fried eggs ; again, the tomatoes and crayfish, vividly 
red but of different hues, the huge pears, the ribbed 
and shining apples — are these to be despised? Are 
they not the good gifts of the Lord that deck the 
poor man's table ? 

It is said that, at one period of his life, Ribot suf- 
fered great privations, and that hunger scowled by his 
hearth in his youth ; perhaps it was to keep this in 
mind that he was so fond of representing a well-spread 
board ; this perhaps gave him his fondness for cooks 
and kitchens. The vague pattern that shines on the 
supple sides of a fish, the uncertain glow that empha- 
sises the curve of a copper pot, the fresh tints of a 
flower, the shadows of human figures, the reflected 
forms of plants and trees lying across a gilt border, 
give pleasure to the eye, and lend individuality, 
dignity, and interest to objects which in themselves 
would fail to attract it 

Such masters of the palette and brush as Ribot 
are not merely examples of good painters, rejoicing 

N 2 
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v:ih le^dciate satisiaction in their perfect command 
of their craft« and the sufficiency of the means of ex- 
pressic-a tbe>^ have acquired ; they also stand in 
e\-:vience of the omnipotence of will to master every 
dif5ctilr\* oi technical practice — and this is a good 
exjLirnpIe in e\-en.- walk of life. 

But the evil of art for art's sake is this : many] 
too many, of those who adopt it in practice are 
no more than craftsmen, believing themselves to be 
artists; consequently, and thanks to the hold that 
mere skill has on the public taste, they contribute to 
keep up a false and mischievous prejudice as to the 
futility of all art. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ART AND ETPINOGRAPHY. 

Painters who travel evade this criticism. Those 
who go to paint in Alsace or in Spain, or even in 
Brittany and the Basque provinces ; who show us 
Asia Minor, Persia, India, Algeria, the manners and 
customs of the Tartars or the Japanese — all in short 
who, from an unreasonable aversion for blouses and 
frock coats, satin bonnets and cotton caps, wander 
across land and sea from the Pyrenees to the Balkans, 
from the Tiber to the Danube, from the shores oT the 
Atlantic to those of the Pacific in search of motley 
costumes, striking architecture, eccentric vegetation 
or monstrous forms of animal life, are included here 
under one denomination : they are ethnographical 
painters. 

Ethnography in art is an off-shoot developed within 
the present century.* Before that it was unknown ; 
in fact, it could not have existed. Though artists 
have always formed a wandering tribe, in the days 
when the means of transport were few and conse- 
quently costly, slow and full of perils, it could hardly 

* It is true, however, that Boucher painted some pretty Hindoo 
scenes for Madame de Pompadour's theatre, borrowed from the 
sketches of travellers. 
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occur to a painter to pack up his palette one fine 
morning, strap his portmanteau, and quit his native 
land to wander over the globe in search of the 
picturesque ; and to study countries, nations, and 
types of architecture almost unheard of in Europe. 
And, if he had, he would probably not have found the 
public proportionately grateful for his efforts and 
fatigues. 

A few rich merchants of Genoa, Venice, or Holland 
would hardly have constituted a large enough body 
of patrons — or even intelligent enough — to pay for 
works produced at such a cost of time and labour. 
I suspect that the amateurs, connoisseurs, and col- 
lectors of the time — and, following in their wake, the 
public who had grown up in the traditions of the 
Italian school — would have treated pictures, sculpture, 
and drawings executed from the ethnographer's point 
of view with contempt, as mere curiosities. Hence, 
the only tour ever undertaken by artists was a visit 
to Italy ; and that not so much for the sake of the 
country — with a few exceptions : Claude Lorrain, 
Jan Both, Richard Wilson — but for that of the works 
of antiquity and of the Renaissance collected in its 
public and private galleries. 

Art stands but third in order in the great pheno- 
mena of life which bear witness to the intellectual 
growth and ferment of a nation. Some great political 
movement, followed by a scientific development, 
always precedes the aesthetic advance. Thus the 
campaign in Egypt in 1798, and the ever-illustrious 
scientific commission that accompanied it, opened up 
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the East to artists. From that date they have 
gradually become accustomed to look beyond the 
boundary line of civilisation and step across it. 
From the very first one great French painter, Gros, 
by a sort of intuition, expressed, or at any rate fully 
understood, the pictorial atmosphere and charm of the 
lands beyond the Mediterranean — in the "Battle of 
Aboukir " and the " Plague at Jaffa," This instinct in 
Gros led to the production of two very fine works. 
After him Eugene Delacroix, in the "Massacre of 
Scio," followed in the same path, and his work too 
is fine ; but he, like Gros, failed of perfect success 
for lack of ethnographical knowledge. Delacroix 
had never been to Greece ; Gros had never been to 
Egypt. 

The earliest painters who saw and worked in the 
East at the beginning of this century gave us poetical 
renderings ; they were in love with the gorgeous 
colouring, the abrupt contrasts of tone and light and 
shade, the changeful harmonies of various costumes 
And they were within their right ; they have be- 
queathed to us works of this kind which are, and may 
well be, the pride of the modern school. At the same 
time the lack of scrupulous truthfulness deprives their 
pictures, admirable as they are both as works of art 
and as aesthetic creations, of the peculiar merits we 
expect to find in ethnographical art : absolute and 
faithful exactitude. I do not blame Decamps or Dela- 
croix (after his visit to Morocco) for having given a 
picturesque romance rather than an exact rendering 
of the spots they visited. They did, independently 
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and thoroughly, precisely what they meant to do. 
But we cannot accept their works as documentary 
evidence, or trust them implicitly. Their merit is of 
a different and a higher kind. 

On the other hand, I am well aware of the serious 
dangers which the artist runs when seeking exactitude 
and absolute sincerity. His devotion to strict reality 
apart from all illusion and poetry, the exclusive practice 
in short of what we may call- documentary painting, 
may only too easily drag him into a groove which, to 
the careless eye, looks like the path of art, while, in 
point of fact, the two roads have nothing, or next to 
nothing in common ; a footpath at most. If he does 
nothing " out of his own head," if he makes his sense 
of the pictorial subservient to the minute and strict 
reproduction of reality, the painter risks losing, ere 
long, the precious use of the faculties he has neglected. 
It is to be feared that he may, only too soon, come to 
substituting the " Graphic method," that is to say, a 
summary and conventional shorthand note of general 
forms, for the plastic and pictorial beauties of the 
scenes he looks upon : a stroke of the pencil or the 
brush doing duty for a group of trees or a mass of 
mountains. This I call the " Graphic method ; " it is 
addressed to the spectator's intuition : " Here is a 
range of Alps, and here a forest." But the effects 
of light on the foliage, the endless variety of 
drawing in the ramification and insertion of the 
branches, the characteristic lines of this or that 
species of tree ; the play of tone and tint, the changes 
of depth and shade of colour as they vary with the 
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hour of the day, the season, the climate, the geological 
structure of the mountain range — all the magic that 
art exercises over the senses will be lacking to the 
work. It may still have an interest to an intelligent 
man, as giving him accurate information concerning 
an unknown land ; but the ideas it will suggest will 
be remote from all aesthetic feeling. The graphic 
method, though availing itself of certain means proper 
to art, is very different from art ; it shows the general 
form of objects, and puts them in their place, telling 
us that they exist here or there, but does not give 
them pictorial beauty : it does not work the miracle 
of art which is to make them live in art. 

Thus the real and very serious danger to which 
the ethnographical painter is exposed is a lapse into 
the graphic method. Is this as much as to say that 
there is no medium course between this dry, inartistic 
sketchiness, and the poetical transfiguration which 
Decamps and Delacroix indulged in.? In some few of 
their works, Marilhat, a Frenchman who worked in the 
East, and the English painter, J. F. Lewis — in spite of 
the over-elaborate minuteness of his finished water- 
colours — have achieved the union of pictorial art and 
truth. But the way is narrow ; so narrow, that few 
artists escape deviation on one side or the other. 

Eugene Fromentin, for instance, who formerly 
maintained his balance very successfully between the 
two pitfalls, in later years yielded to his natural 
instinct, which led him to be to some extent faithless 
to truth in favour of subtleties of hue and originality 
of colouring; most bewitching harmonies, it must be 
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said, but not strictly literal. On the other hand, he 
is unfailingly honest in local scenery and accessories, 
and in the action of the figures : Arabs, placed in the 
landscape with infinite spirit and mastery. 

In the best of this class of painters we commonly 
find, under a thin veil of artistic individuality, a very 
sufficient respect for truth, and as much sincerity as we 
have a right to demand of an artist. Even though the 
reality is generally to some extent evidently modified, 
it is not seriously distorted on the whole ; and the 
share they concede to poetic feeling is an involuntary 
revelation of the temperament in virtue of which they 
are artists. It would be graceless in us to wish to hinder 
it ; indeed, by restricting we might destroy it. And 
if they have an irresistible tendency to deviate from 
the narrow line in which art may walk between poetic 
licence and prosaic shorthand, is it not a hundred 
times better that they should wander on the side of 
imagination rather than on that of the level and 
compass } 

Besides, it must be said and repeated, whenever the 
opportunity offers, the painter who interprets a natural 
prospect through the medium of his personal genius 
gives us a truer image of it — a higher kind of truth — 
than the vulgar accuracy of a minutely conscientious 
copyist.* He is but a humble transcriber, who may 
indeed be very meritorious, but whose modest efforts 

* As I write I have in mind the water-colours of J. M. W. Turner : 
the "France" drawings, done in 1830— 1840, and "Alpine Sketches," 
1840 — 1845. These are the crowning eflfort of the highest ethnographic 
art. 
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are left far behind in point of fidelity by photography, 
and in point of truth by any artist who can reproduce 
the characteristic and essential impression that the 
scenes he shows us made on his own independent 
pictorial sense. 

To sum up : it must be fully understood that I 
have no indulgence for anything but original render- 
ings ; for in art I give the last and lowest place to 
studio dogmas, to conventional rules handed down 
from ancestral masters, to school systems, to every- 
thing that resembles a foregone conclusion. Thus, 
to formulate the enormous difference between the 
graphic method and true art, it may be said that the 
scientific student will, no doubt, prefer the fidelity 
and cut-and-dried accuracy which are detrimental to 
aesthetic beauty ; but, on the other hand, that a view 
of an unknown country executed by a syn\pathetic 
artist will give us more knowledge of it than any 
number of photographs or geographical and descrip- 
tive treatises, notwithstanding the apparent inaccu- 
racies of his rendering. One gives us the letter — but 
the letter is often of narrow meaning ; the other gives 
us the spirit, disembodied so to speak. Hence — 
technical merit apart — his work will be of value in 
proportion to the loftiness of his views. " The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life." 
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CHAPTER XII." 

ART AND NATURE. 

In this chapter I shall use the word Nature, not in 
its most comprehensive sense, but to designate the 
atmospheric environment and the vegetable clothing 
of the globe — the physical conditions in the midst of 
which Providence has placed man, and which, when 
interpreted by art, constitute landscape. 

The love of nature is one of the most recent 
acquisitions of the human soul. Weary of perpetual 
stir, exhausted by the fever of excitement and exertion 
which is a result of the social turmoil in which we 
move, man, in modem times, has thrown himself for 
rest on immutable nature. He has made nature the 
accomplice of his rebellious moods, of his sorrows and 
his joys, of all the secret feelings which lay siege to 
his heart, and which the hardness of daily toil and the 
constant struggle of social life smother and keep down. 
Nature is the trusted witness, ever ready and discreet, 
the patient and sympathetic confidant of his feelings 
and passions. He finds her always open to receive 
him, to listen to him, to lay the balm of her .serenity 
on his most poignant suffering, and the dittany of 
oblivion on his inward wounds. She has the magic 
power to take him out of himself — and with what 
delicate and tender solicitude ! 
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At our first advances towards nature we feel as 
though .she had put on the hues of our own mental 
state expressly to meet us half way, sad or gay as 
we ourselves may be. But gradually the charm works. 
She presently lifts us above ourselves, above the im- 
pressions of the moment, into a medium which appears 
to minimise the things which have most touched us, 
and to reduce all transitory and purely human con- 
sideration to the smallest proportions. She reinstates 
the divine element within us in all its importance, its 
pre-eminence, its absolute superiority. 

It is no more than a century since the human race 
have become fully aware of this influence, and of the 
wholesome efficacy of nature ; it was Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau who first showed it to man. The French 
school of landscape has not existed more than half a 
century — for Poussin and Claude Lorrain were too 
abstruse and elaborate in taste — and already its 
founders and the masters who ruled this Renaissance 
are passing away from us one by one. Theodore 
Rousseau lies in the Forest of Fontainebleau that he 
loved ; Paul Huet, the great painter of romantic land- 
scape, is also dead.* 

No painter has more boldly rendered, or more 
thoroughly understood, the expression of strength in 
nature than Theodore Rousseau. This, I believe, is 
what, throughout his life, captivated and held him. 

• Theodore Rousseau died in 1867 ; Paul Huet in 1869. The artists 
and works mentioned in this chapter have not been taken at random, 
but carefully chosen as being variously, but conspicuously, typical of 
the modem school of landscape. 
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Do not look to him for the elegance, familiarity, or 
sweetness, the beneficent influence, or the consoling 
grace of the enchantress. He never got beyond the 
first steps towards nature ; he always saw her inten- 
sity and power, and reproduced by preference what- 
ever was unrelenting, stern, and austere in a land- 
scape. The oak is his favourite tree, and the heavy, 
obdurate soils he delights in are just those whence tlie 
oak derives its elements of growth and tenacity. In 
all France, and in the present day, he sought out the 
last relics of old, " hairy Gaul," — Gallia comata, 

A pool, a rock, a tree, stagnant and long-lived 
features of immemorial date, are what rivet his atten- 
tion, what he loves to record. He overlooks every- 
thing evanescent or intangible in nature, the swaying 
of tall grasses, the shudder of early leaves, sprouting 
brushwood, the whisper of brooks, the gentle rippling 
of little streams. He finds the fleeting and mutable 
aspect of natural scenes not in vegetable growth, but 
in the clouds. He gets marvels of colouring from the 
sky ; in his pictures we can tell the time of day from 
the effect of light, and the light also tells us the 
season. But instinctively, by an impulse of tempera- 

\ ment, he is given to choosing the lusty season and 
the heavy hour: summer and noon. Often, too, he 

, paints the waning of the year and day : an autumn 
sunset 

The human figure plays but a very small part in 
Rousseau's work ; he introduces it occasionally as an 
accessory, an unimportant episode, disappearing and 
lost in the mass of natural phenomena. His pictures 
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always leave a sense of solitude on the mind. In 
spite of the master himself, and of a vast variety of 
effects and accomplished efforts, his works, in conse- 
quence of a pertinacious tendency towards sternness, 
nay, towards misanthropy — why not own it? — have 
acquired and retained a grand kind of unity. There is 
no passion, and, consequently, no variety of feeling, in 
his landscapes, in spite of the variety of their subjects. 
The impression they make on us is always the same : 
grave, severe, and sad. 

It is a genuinely human and philosophical note of 
feeling, answering to a state of mind which is not 
of unfrequent occurrence at epochs when men are 
given up to the ungoverned frivolities of worldly life. 
Tom from the absorbing cares of social activity, at 
periods of scepticism on all subjects and of moral con- 
fusion, Timon appears on the scene. Timon avoids 
the bustle of towns ; Timon clings fast to whatever is 
immutable, whatever human power is inadequate to 
affect ; Timon shrinks into the privacy of his con* 
science, and makes an ally and a confidant of nature 
which harmonises with his bitterness. 

Theodore Rousseau is the painter whom Alceste 
would have loved ;* nevertheless, his work is vigorous 
and healthy — healthy because it is vigorous. It is 
wholesome and tonic, for the very reason that it always 
shows the image of force and sturdy health. But it 
will always remain a dead letter to Celim^ne. We 



• Alceste is the principal personage in Moli^re's play of Le 
Misanthrope^ as Timon is in Shakespeare's Timon of Athens* 
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ourselves, the sons of to-day, choose the moments 
when we want Theodore Rousseau. When we want 
refreshment, consolation, sweetness, and rest, we turn 
our backs, I trow, on this Calvinist in art. We are 
more likely to seek Paul Huet. Is Paul Huet gentler, 
softer, and more tender, then? No. But he has 
something more than Rousseau, as I will prove and 
explain. 

Great romantic landscape painting died with 
Paul Huet. His competitors and successors, those 
whom he had seen grow up from the cradle, besides 
others, of whom I shall speak presently, and of whom 
he could never even have dreamed, have come to this 
class of art, which is as infinitely various as nature 
itself, with methods of treatment very unlike his, and 
well worthy of examination. But I know of no one 
at the present day, in the French school of landscape, 
who can see stormy clouds, overflowing brooks, storm- 
wrecked forests, a deserted strand, rampart cliffs — 
in short, nature in her heroic mood— with such inten- 
sity, breadth, and sincerity of feeling ; no one who, 
if indeed he reads and understands them so well, 
can give them such a thrilling expression of poetic 
grandeur. 

Sleep in peace, great spirit! Where you rest 
under the stone, the noise and turmoil of the city 
reach you like the raving and roar of the ocean you 
loved. You are no more of this world ; but that, 
indeed, you had not been for many a long day. You 
were faithful to the memories and impressions of 
your youth, while the souls of men had drifted down 
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quite other streams. You held that man is superior 
to the elements ; even when painting the elements at 
war, it still was Man, Man supreme and typical, that 
you expressed and interpreted with masterly vigour. 
In every aspect of nature, wrathful or calm, you 
could still see only an image of the human soul in its 
patience or its rebellion. In your hands landscape 
was only a vehicle of contact — as music was in the 
hands of Beethoven — to rouse in us, by parallel effects, 
corresponding emotions ; like Weber's " Enchanted 
Horn " in the forest, to wake a responsive echo in the 
depths of the- human soul, a passionately sympathetic 
memory of the passions that move mankind, or a 
tenderly sympathetic memory of the emotions that 
soothe it. 

It was a noble attempt ; one, however, which could 
only be made at that one period ; and its only chance 
of finding welcome and comprehension was during 
the too short time of lull and reaction which followed 
the convulsions of 1789 — 1815. That atmosphere of 
peace and platitude welcomed, nay, favoured and 
encouraged, the romantic ideal and dreaminess of 
spirit : imaginary fevers and furies, Byronic despair, 
Shakespearean passion, Goethean scepticism— weep- 
ing, sarcasm, and gnashing of teeth. Since those days 
life has grown sterner, reality has turned to practical 
tragedy, and romantic citizens have organised revolu- 
tions. The oppressed and unfortunate have followed 
their example, in their turn, and in their own way. 
Blood has flowed in rivers, in town and country ; we 
have turned the sword that failed to fell the foe 

O 
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against ourselves. Satiated with real suffering and 
real struggles, we have quarrelled and rent each other. 
Now all we ask is peace, and we cannot find it. ' The 
ideal is different 

The ideal has turned rustic* 

Weary of town life, worn out by the fatigues of 
months of business and worldly pleasure, pale and 
exhausted after a season's struggle with men and 
things, we fly to the country to escape from politics, 
from finance, from drawing-rooms, daily papers, exhi- 
bitions, concerts, to seek a vegetative life for awhile 
in the fresh air, in some green nook, under the shade 
of a copse, or by salt marshes and downs. We 
go to the sea or the fields to forget, to breathe, to 
recruit ourselves by doing nothing and thinking of 
nothing. 

In such a frame of mind what do we ask of the 
landscape painter ? We no longer wish that in his 
interpretation of nature he should give us the image 
or symbol of those mental emotions whose reality 
oppresses and crushes us ; we ask him to show us 
nature in her kindly simplicity — herself, as we seek her 
in the spring-time, beneficent but familiar, and even 
homely, with acrid smells from the dung-heap, and 
the delicious fragrance of wet grasses ; nature tilled 
by the shrewd worthy who bows to us across a road- 
side hedge ; welcoming us, accessible, neither shy nor, 

* This it has always been in England, but for other reasons : good 
sense and a love of truth. This was what she replied to poor Wilson 
in the last century, when, on his return from Italy, he tried to force 
academical landscape on English taste. 
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above all, importunate. This is what enchants us in 
all our realistic landscape painters. 

Full of an exquisite feeling for rustic nature, they 
set out one fine morning for a journey of an hour or 
so by railway, just beyond the precincts of their 
metropolis. They turn off by the high road into the 
wood ; there, at the top of the slope, an avenue affords 
a deep perspective of little glades of sward and over- 
arching greenery, where the tall trees interlace their 
long, slender branches in complicated tracery, bend- 
ing under the light weight of leaves and ripening 
nuts. Here and there a patch of grey or blue sky, 
caught in the green tangle, or a slanting ray of sun- 
shine piercing to the path, varies the monochrome of 
the scene. The painter sets up his easel ; the picture is 
before him. Another day this vagabond Crusoe, carry- 
ing his gingham umbrella across the startled meadows, 
does not quit the river-bank — it is so hot ! He has 
come upon a reach where, under the shade of a pollard 
willow, a punt is moored ; here he makes himself at 
home: an old bridge, the green water, the golden 
rye-field swaying beyond the trees ; on the bank, if 
he can paint them, a clump of wild flowers — and, lo ! 
another picture. ' 

And such pictures as these are what suit our taste 
nowadays ; they are all we ask. Do you feel the 
cool shudder of the morning ? Very good ; what 
more do you want ? And where can we find a spot 
at once simpler and more humanised, a calmer and 
fresher scene for a reviving walk at dawn, before 
the departure of the early train that must take us 

O 2 
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back to town ? This is the country to men of business, 
to officials and managers on leave, and to their under- 
lings on Sundays. 

Further afield are the resting-places of the privi- 
leged classes to whom long vacation comes — lawyers 
and university men.* Their days of peace and 
oblivion are numbered, and they themselves keep 
strict count of them ; hence, it is with acute enjoy- 
ment that they linger during the fine days of late 
summer in little villages, dotted along the dusty 
by-roads that lead to farm-yards, among ruined 
buildings and gnarled apple trees, by overhanging 
hedges, beyond which the sea gleams on the horizon, 
or in the cemetery crowded with wooden crosses half 
buried in tall flowering weeds. 

* Some of these make their way to Scotland. For one of them, 
perhaps, Gustave Dore may have painted his admirable ** Reminiscence 
of Loch Carron.'* Such an effect as this northern landscape had 
never before tempted the daring of a French painter, or, rather, it had 
daunted them. The mountain top is shrouded in the fleece of float- 
ing, wandering clouds, hanging lightly in space, caught on the jagged 
peaks, and pierced by shafts of fire from the setting sun which lends 
the moving mantle all the glories of a rainbow. In the centre of 
this arch of splendour the clouds have parted, opening like a curtain, 
and showing fairy effects of light on the slopes of the hills carpeted 
with verdure, and furrowed by the silver streaks and curling mists 
of torrents. And I have not mentioned the foreground, which, in 
fact, is only introduced to suggest the scale of the more distant objects. 
The impression left is marvellous, unique until now in the history of 
landscape painting ; and it is a fact worth noting, for it gives the lie 
emphatically to the prejudice against Alpine scenery. The English 
alone had succeeded in rendering effects of that kind ; nor is it their 
professed landscape painters who have come nearest to this work by 
Dore, but a historical painter )vho attacks every kind of subject with 
equal facility— Sir John Everett Millais. 
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Each and all seem to have agreed to show us 
nature only as the friend of man, the country only as 
his playground ; hygienic nature, if I may say so, 
adapted to the purposes of citizens at large. Simple, 
rural life, and a flavour of rustic truth, are all we ask. 
And then we abuse the city heartily, do we not? 
Well, but let me tell you this : if, when we turn 
the shoulder of the hill, we cannot see the town in 
the distance, with its picturesque outline of factory 
chimneys, towers, domes, and spires, we are not 
happy ! We have left romantic melancholy far behind 
us, you see ! 

Nay, nay ; we are not yet so degenerate, so 
weaned from all appreciation of the grander forms 
of art as I have said. How many a spectator has 
paused, deeply touched, in front of the " Moonlight 
Scene" by the old painter — the great poet and master, 
Corot? What noble feeling, what grandeur, what 
magnificent poetry he could put, to his latest day, 
into a picture that he meant to be a great work ! 

Circumstances led to my spending hours of waiting 
in front of this " Moonlight Scene." It is a strip of 
stagnant water lying asleep under the vault of huge 
trees, in the light of the rising moon and of the first 
stars twinkling against the dusky silveriness of twi- 
light I could not take my eyes off the reflected 
moonlight shivered in the water by the circles of a 
fallen leaf; or, if I did, it was to gaze into the distance 
at the solitary, silent, mysterious tower that stands out 
as if on some headland. Then my eye came back 
to the strange shadowy figure of a woman sitting 
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on the ground in an attitude of extreme melancholy. 
Fragments of Koerner's ode would float through my 
mind, suggesting an interpretation of this masterpiece: 

"Faithful witnesses of bygone days, life's fresh 
verdure decks you still. Forms of ancestral vigour 
stand before us in your splendid growth. Time hath 
destroyed many a noble thing ; many a fair thing 
hath perished in its bloom. Even now the setting 
sun is flinging its farewell radiance through your 
leafy crowns. But ye, scornful of Fate, are threatened 
in vain by Time. The whisper of your branches calls 
to me : * What is great will live through death ' {Die 
Elicheti)!'^ 

How such a work lifts us above the petty details 
of daily life ! And how few are the artists to whom 
such inspirations come ! Fewer still are those who 
seek them. Landscape painters for the most part 
have been content to follow, drearily enough, in the 
footsteps of Daubigny. Human indolence so readily 
drifts into the habit of doing what is easy. 

Indeed,'^no one of any mark has ever ventured 
to imitate Corot in his admirable manner ; his art, 
though apparently so manageable, so frank and facile, 
is too lofty, too masterly, in spite of its urbane and 
inviting aspect. No one has had spring enough to 
carry him to that level ; those who have tried have 
come out much battered. 

To adopt the severer method of Theodore Rousseau 
— to make a picture with firm, solid earth, that is earth 
and not painted canvas, with receding distances, all 
strictly composed and drawn, but with a perfect 
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mastery of aerial perspective ; to build up a tree, draw- 
ing its anatomy with the certainty of knowledge, and 
revealing the skeleton under the massive mantle of 
foliage — this really demands too much labour, pain^ 
and persevering study ; as much as would be needed 
to master all the mysteries of the torso, of expression, 
and of composition in an art school — as much ! nay, 
more. What waste of time ! Now, Daubigny was a 
painter, nothing but a painter; and painting can be 
taught ; it is the craft — the easy and amusing craft 
of that great thing called art. And the craft of 
Daubigny's art is so bewitching; in fact it was all 
craft — or it seemed so. No stern requirements of 
drawing, as in Rousseau ; none of those subtleties of 
atmospheric effect that drive the imitator of Corot 
to despair. Colour, depth, and contrast of tint — 
that is Daubigny's whole secret A rich and bril- 
liant palette, a broad and flexible palette-knife, and 
all the fortuitous concourse of happy mixtures and 
startling effects ; at a pinch, a touch of the finger or 
the ball of the thumb is no less successful in this 
happy-go-lucky method. 

So a whole school rushed to tread on Daubigny^s 
heels, and set to work with a will to paint river-banks, 
green slopes, and clumps of trees in broad daubs of 
paint; till ere long such pictures were an article of 
manufacture, turned out in the painter's lodgings. In- 
deed, landscape on these principles became so utterly 
commonplace that no one ever looked at a landscape, 
and a class of work which had been one of the glories 
of the French school of the century had become its 
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bane. Nature was banished from it ; it had lost 
every breath of air ; not a tree was recognisable ; it 
was a thing of "shreds and patches" and vague 
shapes ! a record devoid of meaning, loveless and 
mendacious : chic^ trick, and nothing more ! 
/ Then came the Impressionists. They gave us a 
/ new interpretation of nature, sincere but crotchety. 
1 They, though in a very different spirit, sacrificed 
I details of form ; they insisted on seeing, and struggled 
; to express action, movement, pure and simple. 
1 Nature is, in truth, so wide a world, that in the 
' revolution of ages art will for ever find unexplored 
/ realms and fresh springs of pictorial beauty. Action 
is one of these springs ; Rubens, Eugene Delacroix, 
and Corot had already drunk at it. In these days, 
I when every outlet of energy tends to specialising, 
the impressionists have made a specialty of the move- 
. ment of coloured masses. T heir formula is harsh, 
summary, necessarily rapid, and it appears incom- 
plete ; but it is not so, since, when tHe~ sensation of 
movement is impressed on the spectator, their aim is 
attained; they have nothing more to say: — Within 
these self-imposed lituits .thex have-^fifed^^^ H «^<^Tn^ 
works of prodigiotts- aad illus.Qry__efi£Ct-y- such as : 
" Floating Ice on the Seine," by M. Monet, and his 
" Spring-time at Argenteuil ; " and, again, his ad- 
mirable marine studies, in which we see, for the first 
time in my experience, a living presentment of the 
throbbing, swelling, deeply sighing sea, the trickling 
rills of water that follow a retreating wave, the 
glaucous hues of the deep ocean, the violet trans- 
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parency of the shallows over a sandy bottom — all the 
transient glories of changeful colour, all the fairy play 
of moving light. But, in spite of such works as thesej 
the eye of the public — trained to exclusiveness by 
long intercourse with other, and no less legitimatel 
readings of nature, and perverted in a great measure\ 
by the abuse of facile tricks of painting — refuses as\ 
yet to recognise the purpose and merit of this school. I 
But they will come to it. 

In fact, what we see in the work of some young 
landscape painters is a new tendency deserving of 
much interest — an evolution very analogous to that 
which, within the last fifteen years, has taken place in 
the treatment of military subjects. Leonardo, Rubens, 
and Le Brun painted idealised War ; a sort of synthesis 
of war symbolised by some impersonal hero : Alex- 
ander, Darius — mere by-names for glory. Gros in 
France, West and Copley in England, took a living 
hero, the ruling spirit of the battle of which he formed 
the central figure. In Horace Vernet and his imme- 
diate followers the Dux^ the captain, is deposed ; the 
soldier, still collective and impersonal — the regiment 
— is the hero. And now the man, the very private, 
appears on the scene ; not the soldier on parade, 
precise, smart, brushed and pipeclayed, who has lost 
his identity under his uniform — one of a row of num- 
bered puppets. The painter of military subjects nowa- 
days shows us how the individual man behaves in that 
succession of crises which we call war. He takes 
due note, of course, of his heroic deeds ; but what he 
insists on is the extent to which these heroic deeds 
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are unpretending and natural, how little they have to do 
with display and pretentiousness, how far removed from 
the histrionic splendours of the old Cirque Olympique* 
The truth is at last set before us : the make-shift and 
picturesque accoutrements of the soldier under arms, 
his light-heartedness, his endless fertility of resource 
as suggested by the instinct of self-preservation, bound 
up nevertheless with utter self-sacrifice. We see at 
once that the real drama is far more acutely interest- 
ing than the conventional drama, for the simple reason 
that it is true — that is to say, human. We no longer 
look on at battles, but at a hand-to-hand fight ; not at 
events, but at episodes ; we see no heroes, anonymous 
or historical, collective^ or individual, but men, indi- 
viduals that we could almost identify. 

Well, and French landscape has gone through very 
much the same process ; but its stages, from the very 
first, are of later date. Romantic landscape, in the 
hands of Paul Huet, Fran^ais, and Corot, corresponds, 
through all its varieties of treatment, with the abstract 
heroic sentiment of Le Brun*s pictures ; Theodore 
Rousseau's rendering, in which a tree may be called 
the hero of the scene, answers to the style of Gros and 
of West ; Daubigny's landscape and its various off- 
spring, in which no special form dominates the whole, 

* The Cirque Olympique was a theatre in Paris, which vanished 
with the old Boulevard du Temple about 1850. It was an extremely 
popular resort, where military and spectacular melodramas were per- 
formed, representing the victories of the First Empire ; and it contributed 
in' no small degree to keep up the popular reverence for the name oi 
Napoleon, and the spirit of chauvinisme which at one time gave 
rise to so much laughter at the expense of the French. 
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and details give way to general effect, has some 
analogy with Horace Vemet's work. Landscape, 
such as we may now foresee, will show us the indi- 
vidual nooks of nature ; not a typical or generalised 
river-bank — road — forest — village ; nor an abstract 
representative river, road, or forest ; but a particular 
river, a named road, such a village or such a forest 
noted on the map. And this appeals to us strongly, 
for it betrays a revival of a genuine love of nature. 

And why does nature move us so deeply ? I find 
the answer to this question in a passage from a con- 
temporary essayist, which I will here quote as closing 
and epitomising this chapter : — 

. *' The outer creature that eats, drinks, and sleeps ; 
the hapless wretch tormented by squalid anxieties 
vainly struggling to find an honourable issue from 
overwhelming or contemptible predicaments, is not 
the true man in us : the man worthy to be studied, 
and in whom the richer and nobler part of his indi- 
viduality is revealed. He himself is the first to re- 
cognise the fact, and it annoys him, distresses him ; 
he suffers under it more or less confessedly. Diverted 
by the vagaries of circumstance from the goal to- 
wards which a mysterious instinct was leading him, 
buffeted by hard fate, tossed, and sometimes over- 
whelmed by the surging of the crowd, he cannot but 
perceive that his personal initiative has been very 
limited, not to say absolutely null. 

"When, if ever, have I really been myself?" he 
feels forced to ask himself. " When have I ever had 
the chance ? When could I have sounded the depth 
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of my powers, have stopped to consider what I was 
fitted for, have tried to read the secret of my fate, or 
to control its progress ? My acts and words, my whole 
life, has been strictly and literally like the leaf whirled 
on by the tempest or borne on by the torrent, Ludibria 
ventis I Why, oh ! why have I never been granted 
one hour of respite or rest ? Why have I never been 
allowed to find a foothold on which to stand ? 

" This foothold — the place where light is shed into 
and on to ourself, where all that is spurious or super- 
ficial shrinks and disappears to make way for our 
nobler and better self, for the primordial and im- 
perishable powers of our soul — is nature."* 

It is nature ; yea, worthy philosopher, that is well 
said. Your view is a very happy, a very new, and a 
very true one. I invite the attention of artists to this 
passage — of all artists, and not merely of landscape 
painters. Still, there is another terra firma on which 
the human soul may rest with at least equal security ; 
there is another light at least equally bright — you 
forget ; allow me to remind you of it — that is art 

• From ** L'Ann^e d'un Ermite," by Jules Levallois. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ART AND RURAL LIFE. 

What I have said of Theodore Rousseau is no less 
true of all the great landscape painters mentioned 
in the foregoing chapter. Until they arose man 
remained supreme in art, excluding nature. They 
insisted on seeing nature and excluding man. At 
the utmost they introduced him as a picturesque 
accessory, an excuse for pure and vivid spots of 
complementary colour, thrown in to give value to 
the grey, russet, and olive of the landscape. As is 
always the case under the influence of a reaction 
— for it is on that condition that it can ever be 
successful — artists rushed into an extreme in their 
determination to eliminate man. When the victory 
was won they did not fail to perceive this. Courbet 
and Millet reinstated him ; after them, Jules Breton, 
who left many pupils of his manner. Now, I use the 
word "manner" advisedly to qualify the kind of talent 
we see in Jules Breton. His early works — for instance, 
" A Procession through the Corn-fields '* — were re- 
markable for their thorough sincerity. Since then, 
bitten by the tarantula called in academies " High 
Art," he had fallen off conspicuously, addicting him- 
self to rendering mere visions of his brain: school 
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work, never inspired by that reality of typical character 
which was the stamp of his youthful works. Courbet, 
a sound painter, an indefatigable toiler, but limited in 
his intellectual vision, gives us a blurred reflection of 
every rustic figure of any individuality that happens 
to catch his eye. Sometimes, by some accident, this 
figure has the importance of a type, but more often it 
is absolutely devoid of purpose and meaning. Setting 
aside their technical qualities, good pictures by 
Courbet are as rare as the luck that has inspired him. 
Courbet is only a painter, and not an artist. He 
must figure on the list of executants, of the acrobats 
and gymnasts of the palette. 

Still, rural life is one of the most prolific fields 
thrown open by modem enterprise. 

It is, in the first place, perennial. In every quarter 
of the globe, and from the time of the first tillers ol 
the soil, it has changed but little ; under the most 
dissimifar climates, the difference in the demand it 
makes on human effort is but slight. And this effort 
is undoubtedly a very noble one ; it converts the 
primeval earth, our hard and obdurate foe, into fertile 
soil, the friend and solace of the human race. 

For this reason pictures of rural life are, and will 
be, everywhere, and to aJl time, intelligible to all men. 
It is a rare and happy fate for a work of art — and a 
condition of its permanent value — to be within the 
apprehension of the working man and the statesman ; 
of Hodge the ploughman, and of Sully, Henry IV.*s 
great minister, who said " tillage and pasture are the 
breasts that nurture France ;" of the man whose life is 
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toil and the man whose time is leisure ; of souls that 
dream and souls that calculate ; of the poet and the 
philistine, the spiritualist and the atheist ; of the 
believer who sees a divine blessing in the luxuriant 
fields, and of him who regards them only as the 
triumph of human energy ; of intellects absolutely 
devoid of aesthetic feeling, and of those in which 
sensitiveness to pictorial phenomena is to the last 
degree acute. 

And what an inexhaustible sphere of observation 
field life offers to the artist 1 The aspect of its out- 
lines and colours varies incessantly with the method 
of cultivation, the seasons, and the hour of the day. 
It extends over wide tracts, or, again, can display 
itself in a narrow compass ; on wide plains where the 
horizon forms a distant semicircle like the sea, or in 
the hollows of deep valleys ; on the shores of rivers 
or the banks of pools ; under the shadow of dark forests 
or the playful shade of willows round a spring. It is 
by turns a georgic, or bucolic, or idyllic poem ; Hesiod, 
Virgil, or Longus. Hence it lends itself, according to 
the genius of the painter or his mood at the moment, 
to the most dissimilar interpretations, since it is itself 
so infinitely various, though it dwells on the same 
spots for a succession of ages ; sometimes sublime and 
sometimes familiar, grave or cheerful, frank or re- 
served, it offers the painter a choice of materials grand 
enough to fill a canvas of heroic size, or, on the other 
hand, fitted for the humblest easel picture. 

We here see man — and this is not the least merit 
of this aspect of life — man living a really socialistic 
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and communistic life, man in action in his natural 
sphere, and in perfect harmony with it ; violent in his 
efforts if nature resists, firm and strong if she is only 
stern, indolent if she yields too readily to his will. In 
all these actions his attitude, whatever he may be 
doing, is never hampered by the conventional graces 
that we see in towns ; it is always spontaneous and 
simple, and exactly adapted to his end, neither stinted 
nor exaggerated ; it is elastic and supple, or strained 
and heavy in proportion to the result to be accom- 
plished ; a perfect balance of levers and springs 
exquisitely fitted to their purpose, every necessary 
force applied and none wasted. And in plastic art 
these are the first conditions of " style." 

Style is not the' outcome of narrow tradition, 
dulled by succeeding ages since the time of Raphael, 
and transmitted piously from generation to genera- 
tion of academic students ; style is not a foregone 
conclusion, an accepted and mechanical method of 
blurring colour, individuality and modelling, crush- 
ing out vitality, evading crucial difficulties and the 
triumphs of observation and of the exercise of imagi- 
nation in the world of reality — and all this under 
cover of spurious dignity of expression and factitious 
purity of outline. Style in a figure, or a picture, or a 
group of sculpture — genuine and lofty style — can only 
consist in a strict relation of necessary means to a 
visible end ; a relation of value in all the parts, each 
separately analysed, and all concurring in the same 
purpose, all equally essential, tending to give utterance 
to a definite idea, and forming a logical sequence of 
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details leading to a single conclusion. A young 
painter, M. H. Lerolle, lately exhibited an immense 
picture with the title " In the Country," which is 
a remarkable instance of such a concurrence of pic- 
torial factors to a single and impressive result. A 
vast plain spreads to the horizon, where it is lost in 
mist, not yet cold but pierced by the rays of an 
autumn sun. Wheat sheavds in regular array show 
that harvest is but just over. The aftergrowth of 
sprouting clover has already taken possession of the 
stubbly fields, while, in the distance, the plough is 
turning the first sods in furrows for next year's crop. 
Only one important figure lends life to the picture, 
large as it is (nearly fourteen feet long), but does so 
efficiently. It is that of a farm-servant, a charming — 
if anything, a too charming — girl, leading her sheep 
to the meadow. With her crook over her shoulder 
she walks slowly onward, holding out a spray of leaves 
with an accustomed hand to a pet lamb that follows. 

Is a single figure too little to fill a picture ? By 
no means, so long as the expression and movement, in 
the absence of action, the dignity of the landscape, 
the truth of illumination, and the general sense of 
field -life are sufficient to rouse and hold our interest. 
This is here the case. The attempt was a bold one ; 
but the result justifies it. Another daring feature is 
that the whole of the middle distance is filled by a 
row of lopped trees ; beeches with satiny trunks, be- 
tween which the remoter landscape is seen. " Broom- 
sticks ! '^ By all means, broom-sticks. The whole 
secret lies in their treatment and use. Broomsticks 
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and all, the picture is a good one. So good, indeed, 
that it was one of the best in the Paris Salon of 1880. 

A similar ambition, but not equally justified by 
the result, to represent the literal aspect of country 
life, inspired the late Bastien-Lepage when, some years 
since, he painted his picture, and a bad one, called 
" Les Foins " (Haymaking). Besides the subtleties of 
tone which he might have given us, and the masterly 
drawing of "one who knows," the artist set before us 
a poor conception of a farm-girl with an ugly face, 
expressive of nothing but animal inertia and vague 
dreaminess. She is sitting on a slope, her legs any- 
where, and by her side on the green haycock a man 
lies asleep on his back, in cheap, Paris-made garments 
(now the natives of the Meuse are a well-dressed race). 
M. Bastien-Lepage, aiming at realism and at following 
in the footsteps of Millet, has gone utterly and fatally 
wrong. There is neither grandeur nor truth in his work ; 
the technical quality even is not high : the sleeping 
man is as flat as cut paper ; the woman's neck, arnls, 
and hands are all of one shade ; the soles of her shoes 
are of the same lustreless black as the upper leather. 
Nothing in all this has been really seen — it is false. 
M. Bastien-Lepage had, before this work, repeatedly 
proved that he had talent ; but at that time (1878) he 
seemed very doubtful as to the road he ought to 
follow. 

Nor did he recover his balance in his next year's 
work. In 1 879 his " October" was but a companion pic- 
ture to the " Haymaking." It was treated in the same 
way — a foregone conclusion, a platitude of spurious 
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realism. Rustic life is displayed without dignity, the 
women of the province are libelled by a deliberate 
selection of coarse, ugly, and brutalised types. Merely 
as a composition even, the work is not well-considered. 
There is no visible reason why in this empty canvas 
the two women should stand in any one place rather 
than another, and a satisfactory handling of details — 
a well-drawn hand for instance — cannot cover the 
conspicuous faultiness in the attitude of the principal 
figure. A girl, sitting on her heels, is leaning forward 
and holding with stiffened fingers a sieve of potatoes 
which she is emptying into a sack laid open on her 
knees. The action is well rendered and understood, 
but it is essentially a transient attitude. The mistake 
is that here we have a figure fixed for ever in a posi- 
tion which could not be preserved for more than a 
moment. 

But in spite of all this wrong-doing, Bastien-Lepage 
was one of Fortune's favourites. At that time he 
was immensely popular, especially with young artists. 
Everything he did was a success, even the extrava- 
gant production to which he dared to give the name 
of " Joan of Arc." One might almost pity him for 
such a triumph. His fall, which seemed imminent, 
must have proved all the harder in proportion to the 
height of the pinnacle on which he then stood. 

Not for lack of warning ! While injudicious friends 
urged him on the wrong road, croaking critics cried 
" Beware." In vain. Why, indeed, should he have 
listened to them ? Could he even hear them through 
the applause that hailed his pictures in 1878 and 1879.? 
P 2 
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When he was proclaimed the peer of the early realists 
— like them simple and sincere, like them a creator of 
synthetical and essential types — Weis it likely that he 
should lend an ear to the unflattering prophets who 
warned him to take care ? 

" Take care ! your so-called types are only studies 
of select ugliness, intentionally exaggerated to vul- 
garity ; again, if the word synthesis, in the cant of art, 
is to convey an idea of composition, of giving a cha- 
racteristic stamp to a picture by suggesting its essential 
feeling and by emphasising the details which give in- 
dividuality to the scene and eliminating those which 
are unmeaning — what can be further from synthesis 
than your scrap-book bits, taken at random from 
the soil and sky of Lorraine ? Your simplicity is a 
trick, a mannerism ; it verges on platitude ; your 
realism is a libel on reality; akin perhaps to some 
low forms of truth, but at the very antipodes to 
greatness." 

It was, perhaps, no very grievous matter that 
Bastien-Lepage — unlike Millet — should have substi- 
tuted size for dignity in his choice of motive subjects ; 
but it was a far more serious evil when he, a French- 
man, tried to represent one of the noblest pages of his 
country's history.* 

It is inconceivable that a clever man should make 
a more dire mistake than the painter of this " Joan of 
Arc ; ^' and what is most distressing, even aggravat- 

* I am not digressing here in speaking of this work, which in spite 
of a historical title, is no more than a study of homely, but very vulgar 
peasantry. 
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ing, is that, in this instance, the mistake was probably 
premeditated. This peasant-girl looks half idiotic, 
her eyes wander as she leans against the trunk of an 
apple-tree with an awkward and aimless gesture of 
her left arm ; is this bewildered maniac, with her 
bodice unlaced and her skirts hanging about her heels, 
the inspired being who is to rescue France ? She it is, 
beyond a doubt, in her father's garden, listening to the 
Voices. There can be no mistake, since the Voices 
are to be seen in the picture. When I say to be seen, 
it is a figure of speech. What is to be seen is a stir 
in the branches of an apple-tree loaded with fruit, and 
an object like a doll, with other indistinct forms repre- 
senting Faith and the Fatherland quite as well as the 
mannikin represents St. Michael. 

The early masters, to be sure, did not hesitate to 
give realistic representations of invisible phenomena, 
and this perhaps is what induced the modern artist 
who had been compared with them to attempt to do 
the same. But he stopped half way. His precursors 
wrote the words the allegorical personages were to 
speak on labels issuing from their mouths. Bastien- 
Lepage, in spite of his admitted naivet^, was not so 
daringly naif. 

What is really early in this picture — that there is 
no denying — is the utter confusion of distances. By 
a wonderful achievement of art, and an elaborate dis- 
tribution of light, the background is tumbling in on 
the foregrounds and blotting them out with relentless 
spite ; they are crushed and vanish from the scene. 
The little cottage in the distance, like the frog in the 
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fable, seems to pufif itself out and toil to swell to the size 
of the three Voices ; not having succeeded, it has burst 
through them, as it were, and they fade into thin 
smoke. Only a thistle, quite in the foreground, has 
stood firm against the onslaught. It is a general dis- 
turbance of all the laws of aerial perspective, a violent 
irruption of distant lights, diffused over a wide surface 
of flat middle tints, concealing the modelling of the 
objects which inevitably recede from their place in 
the picture. Such effects are not uncommon in 
nature ; they are not pleasing, though tempting 
occasionally to an artist who is in love with atmos- 
pheric subtleties. Here, in a subject in itself enig- 
matical, it adds unnecessary complication to a scene 
already too confused and startling. Bastien-Lepage 
would have lost nothing by avoiding such conjuring 
tricks. 

The ground on which he took his stand — ^vulgar 
realism, apriori ugliness, squalid homeliness of 
treatment — is a shifting soil, affording a treacherous 
foothold. In sheer defiance, not untainted with 
bravado, he was sinking into it more deeply year 
by year. Whether, if he ever had tried to step 
back into terra firma, he would have succeeded, 
I know not. 

The true and true-hearted painter of rustic life was 
the late Frangois Millet. A mere sketch by Millet 
— the very slightest, four strokes of the pencil : 
a " Sower," a " Shepherd on his Way," a humble 
" Goose-girl " — is always a work of style, because 
the action is unfailingly simple, true, and precisely 
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to the purpose. Millet invariably thought of the pro- 
portion of mental vitality in his studies of nature. 
In his works the external form always bears a re- 
lation to this inner life of which it was the embodi- 
ment, specialised to that end. Hence the wonderful 
dignity and intense originality of his art. Long 
before Millet's time the author of " Modern 
Painters," Mr. John Ruskin, wrote a passage of 
which Millet never knew, epitomising the aesthetics 
of nature exactly as Millet himself understood and 
rendered them by the inspiration of his own unaided 
genius. In the chapter on Leaf Beauty, Mr. Ruskin 
says : — 

" What infinite wonderfulness there is in this 
vegetation, considered, as indeed it is — the means 
by which the earth becomes the companion of man — 
his friend and his teacher ! In the conditions we have 
traced in its rocks, there could only be seen prepara- 
tion for his existence — the characters which enable 
him to live on it safely and work with it easily — in 
all these it has been inanimate and passive ; but 
vegetation -is to it as an imperfect soul, given to meet 
the soul of man. The earth in its depths must 
remain dead and cold, incapable except of slow 
crystalline change ; but at its surface, which human 
beings look upon and deal with, it ministers to 
them through a veil of strange intermediate being ; 
which breathes, but has no voice ; moves, but can- 
not leave its appointed place ; passes through life 
without consciousness, to death without bitterness ; 
wears the beauty of youth, without its passion ; 
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and declines to the weakness of age, without its 
regret."* 

The secret of Millet's noble work is, that it is the 
outcome of this living and spiritual apprehension of 
animated nature, and more particularly of rural life. 
Instead of studying simple contrasts of colour, effects 
of light and shade devoid of any purpose of expres- 
sion, the play of sunshine or pleasing and ingenious 
combinations of lines in their relations to each other, 
he has sought out and pierced the secrets of life. 
We may say of Millet that, unlike most painters, he 
is not a trifler, a decorator, a trickster, or a fascinating 
falsifier — he is a seer. To Millet nature and the 
peasant were but one ; each supplementing and ex- 
plaining the other, inseparably united ; the visible 
surface, of things being the inevitable product of the 
increasing struggle carried on simultaneously by 
nature and by man against the vicissitudes incidental 
on the one hand to organic life, and on the other 
to purposeful toil. To him the model is riot — as to 
Courbet — the external aspect of a fortuitous fact ; 
nor — as to Jules Breton — ^the external aspect of an 
abstract and arbitrary ideal of conventional sym- 
metry ; it is intrinsically the outcome of carefully 
studied and inevitable laws of physiological action 
and psychological expression. 

Man's companions in rural life are domestic 
animals. Modern art has become so highly specialised, 

• "Modem Painters," V., Pt. vi., ch. I, § 2. 
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that not only are many landscape painters incapable 
of placing a figure or an animal in a study of scenery, 
but there are painters who make a speciality of animal 
painting. It is preposterous, but so it is.* What in- 
terests us in an artistic representation of an animal is 
its vigour, its specialised vitality, brought into common 
action with man and with nature. Hence it must be 
shown in its natural sphere of activity and in due 
subordination ; under any other conditions it is simply 
an object of curiosity or prize-giving for cattle-breeders, 
or the jury of an agricultural show, and not for the 
general public. 

* This specialisation is carried to such a point in these days that 
there are artists who paint none but military subjects, and of these solely 
infantry or cavalry — nay, solely one class of uniforms : light infantry, 
hussars, etc. And yet we lament the evil effects of division of labour in 
manufactures of so-called artistic furniture ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ART AND MODERN LIFE. 

If we except military subjects and rural scenes, 
modern life affords a very limited choice of pictorial 
or grand situations for the painter's art ; sufficiently 
important, that is to say, to demand a large can- 
vas for their adequate development ; sufficiently 
stirring in action, and in the number of actors, to 
fill that canvas ; so varied as to admit of the intro- 
duction of the nude, or of nude limbs ; so grandiose 
as to verge on high poetry ; so independent of class 
interest as to appeal with equal force to every rank 
of society, from the lowest to the highest ; again, so 
far above the transient impulses of the present as 
to remain something more than a thing of a day, 
perennially human in spite of the costume of the age ; 
and, consequently, possessing such a wide general 
interest, disengaged from contemporary accessories, 
as may justify the magnitude of such treatment. 

Assuming such conditions — and I have not 
enumerated all the necessary conditions of such a 
subject — it is easy to understand the difficulties of a 
painter who desires to find the elements of high art in 
modem life. Within its range, however, Gros found 
"The Plague at Jaffa;" G^ricault, "The Wreck of the 
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Medusa;'' Eugene Delacroix, "A Barricade of 1830," 
to which, indeed, he did not give all the variety of 
incident of which the subject allowed. Courbet, since 
then, had " A Fire " suggested to him, but he never 
executed it, and it remains to be painted. M. Roll, 
in 1878, painted an "Inundation." 

Flood and fire, revolt, shipwreck, and pestilence ; 
so many scourges of humanity ! We are forced to the 
admission that human suffering rouses our emotions 
far more powerfully and permanently than even the 
most legitimate and noblest joys, which are, indeed, 
the most transient. Scenes of famine — now rare and 
accidental in Europe — or scenes of hospital life, may 
still supply subjects ; or again, in a less tragical vein, 
grand religious ceremonies, public mournings, and 
festivals ; then railway stations, workhouses, military 
asylums, race-courses, and modern sports.* (These 
have been, to a certain extent, worked out by some 
English painters : W. P. Frith, for example, and 
H. Herkomer.) Civic assemblies I would exclude — 
unless, perhaps, a meeting of a " council of revision,"t 
but on a lower level, verging on the ridiculous with 



* It is really surprising that athletic sports, such as cricket, lawn- 
tennis, etc., should not suggest inspiration to a greater number of 
painters. The vigorous action of the men in a costume which displays 
the forms of the limbs, the elegance of female dress, the pleasing scenes 
in which such sports take place, and which would supply a landscape 
setting, ought to tempt painters, draughtsmen, and colourists. And I 
may add that they would cany the public with them. 

t ** Council of Revision " is the Board that examines the bodily 
conformation of recruits, and decides whether or not they are to be 
admitted into the army. 
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no hint of the sublime ; ballet scenes, too, as being 
a mere amusement of the wealthy, and accessible only 
to the minority ; nor can I admit market-scenes, in 
spite of their picturesque charm, since the activity 
displayed concerns only the satisfaction of our physical 
needs. 

And so it is another scourge of life, another scene 
of misery that M. Roll — who, at the same time, loves 
to study modem life, and shows a noble ambition to 
treat it grandly — has set before us in an immense 
picture exhibited in 1880 ; a melancholy aspect of 
the life of the toiling class, the conflict of authority 
and the employed, the struggle between two social 
forces : " A Strike among Miners." 

We see the miners as they have come up from the 
murky depths, collected by the wall of the factory ; 
a detachment of soldiers holds them in check; they 
have dropped their weapons, and stand sulky or 
trembling with fury, some abject, some still rebellious 
— but vanquished. Timid women cling to them, 
children coax and soothe them, some sit, some have 
pulled themselves up by the bars of a corbie ; all, 
whether passive or in action, are quelled. The 
ominous black flag is not yet hauled down, but it 
will be. The men-at-arms have mixed with the 
group ; one, a mounted sergeant, looks on with calm 
determination, while another has dismounted, and 
with a businesslike absence of violence has made his 
way through the unresisting crowd to arrest a man, 
the ringleader no doubt, who holds out his wrists for 
the handcuffs. The drama is a simple one, and repre- 
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sented without forced emphasis ; this adds to its 
power and poignancy. Such simplicity and modera- 
tion are highly meritorious in treating a subject which 
lends itself to theatrical effects and melodramatic 
inflation. The moral impression is striking and deep, 
because the artist has adhered in all sincerity to the 
literal truth which is amply sufficient to produce the 
feeling arrived at. This is the intellectual merit of 
the work ; but it has other fine qualities. It is a 
manly and masterly work, and a genuine record of 
the period. It bears unbiassed witness on a social 
question, with strict impartiality but not with in- 
difference ; the artist has escaped the twofold danger 
of virulence or of indifference. . The execution is solid ; 
the conception widely human ; the work is worthy to 
live, and it will live. 

Apart from these dramas of terror and desolation, 
modern life has few subjects suited to the painter's 
purpose, excepting scenes of genre borrowed from 
domestic life. In these English painters excel. 
Then there are open-air subjects, with city views as 
the scene, such as those which M. James Tissot 
delights in ; and which, before him, occupied the 
deceased painter De Nittis, who recorded them in his 
pretty chalk drawings, handing down to posterity the 
material, cut, and character of women's dress, with the 
gesture, gait, and fine-ladyism of the wearers. 

These artists had a predecessor in E. Manet, and 
in commenting on his works I may take occasion to 
add a few general observations. 

Manet, whose rough-and-ready handling — so rough 
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sometimes as to look clumsy — never found acceptance 
with the public, who admire delicacy and finish, seems 
to have set his heart on rendering modern life with 
the most exact realism, and on freeing his treatment 
from all the traditions which are handed on from 
school to school. If he is bent on painting an open- 
air scene, he paints it in the open air and not in his 
studio. By such means he produces results which 
disconcert spectators who are only too much accus- 
tomed to the trickery of the painter's craft, but which 
we must especially mention as remarkable for their 
truthfulness, and for the rare precision and delicacy of 
colour which the painter has caught at a glance, in 
the act, so to speak, and set down without any trace 
of conventionality. I here speak more particularly of 
Manet's technical method, because, when his work is 
mentioned, this is the point on which discussion is 
warmest. But our concern in this book is with the 
spirit and not the execution of a work of art ; I 
may therefore say that this artist must have needed 
some courage to persevere in his interpretation of 
modern life against the general verdict. What he 
tried to do was to give to the characteristic types of the 
various social grades that we meet in daily life the 
same recognised position that, in Academies, is attri- 
buted only to mythological or historical figures. A 
man drinking beer, a school-girl, a woman of the 
people with her daughter, a beggar, in his hands 
assume the proportions of a Bacchus, a Pomona, a 
Medea, a Diogenes. Now there are some slaves to 
routine to whom this gives umbrage ; why } 
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I feel more inclined to complain that Manet should 
have confined himself to compositions of one or at 
most two figures. Why has he left us no vaster 
scenes — the stir of the streets, the busy crowd ? I 
believe this timidity is to be ascribed to the deficiency 
of his artistic training. He never paints anything 
that he cannot look at, that cannot "sit" to him. 
Now the street crowd will not sit. He should have 
tried to paint without the model ; this is the difficulty 
he ought to have surmounted. I may illustrate this 
point by quoting the memorable words of Eugene 
Delacroix : " The model," said he, " never assumes the 
action you have seen with the eye of your fancy ; 
he cannot grow more eager, or throw increasing 
vehemence into the pose ; on the contrary, he pre- 
sently grows weary and becomes more and more 
coldly rigid. On the other hand the power and 
charm of nature are so supreme, that, if you have 
the living model before you as you handle the brush, 
you cannot resist the fascination that bids you copy 
it. So your composition is ruined ; you may make a 
series of fine studies, but you inevitably end by pro- 
ducing a bad picture." To those, then, who may be 
tempted to follow in the footsteps of Manet I would 
say, "Study the model, but do not copy it." I 
would remind him of another saying of Delacroix : 
" You may sketch with a broom, but you must finish 
with a needle point." In spite of everything, Manet 
is a very interesting chronicler of modern life, though 
I think he might have done more and better in his 
own line. Even so, to take him as we find him, in 
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the future as in the present, dilettanti and painters 
alike will value and consult the records of his time 
which he accumulated and painted in vigorous and 
original prose. 

We have said almost enough of the artistic aspects 
of modern life. The painter will not fail to find plenty 
of other subjects in our drawing-rooms filled with the 
less battling crowd of invited guests. Here black 
coats and ball dresses mingle naturally in a rich and 
elegant scene, under the light of chandeliers and 
lamps, subdued by globes ; they lean against the 
piers of deep windows with curtains of satin and lace. 
Other lamps blaze on the mantel-shelf, on which 
young folks rest their elbows while they talk ; through 
an open doorway shine the green shaded candles of a 
whist table. Groups pass, bow, and speak ; buxom 
mammas are seen in dim outline against the light ; 
younger women in their clinging bodices show their 
fresh charms with the action which, as much as any- 
thing, is characteristic of a date and fashion ; old 
diplomates with an eye-glass in one eye and a blazing 
star on their coat ; old savants with gold spectacles 
and the red cravat of the Legion of Honour ; bald- 
headed men of money, men of the world, and women 
of the world — all smiling, talking, moving at their 
ease, give life to the picture, while the glossy satin, 
laces, flowers, and jewels of the women's dresses con- 
trast with the black and white of the men. Can there 
be a prettier key for the painter to strike, at once 
intelligible and genuine, and hence of permanent 
value to succeeding generations? 
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This life of the town and the world, hitherto much 
misunderstood by artists, has now found painters to 
record its acts and deeds, and depict its background 
of brick and stone ; they are living realities which 
posterity will preserve long after all the Nymphs, the 
Dianas, and the Eves of the pedant shall have fallen a 
prey to rats, and left no trace in the history of art. 
Woman — the Woman of our day — must be painted as 
the Greeks painted the Woman of their day ; with the 
same freedom from affectation, the same simplicity 
and knowledge, the same frankness, and the same 
passionate love for her, the eternally beautiful, eter- 
nally loved and worshipped. 

In this line of art, at any rate — the presentment of 
modern life — there can be no conventional tradition. 
And there never will be. It can never establish an 
ancestry of precedent to domineer over successive 
generations of artists, devoid of intrinsic powers, and 
personal initiative. It must always require innate 
and individual energy in those who attempt it ; it 
must always be original. It is for this reason that I 
hail with joy the tendencies that are dawning, and the 
fulfilment of promise in this direction. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE DISCORD BETWEEN ART AND MODERN SOCIETY. 

When we consider contemporary art from the point 
of view of its fitness to the times, it leaves a rather 
melancholy impression : the impression which every, 
thoughtful man must feel at seeing a futile waste 
of powers indolently exercised, and a prodigal frit- 
tering of chance-directed efforts, devoid of aim or 
purpose, obeying the caprice or fashion of a day, with 
no higher ambitipn than the not very lofty hope to 
please, to amuse, and to sell. Such works betray 
1 not the smallest apprehension of the agitations, pas- 
sions, anxieties, doubts, and currents of philosophical 
opinion which rend society in this last quarter of our 
century ; a century which, amid convulsions, throes, 
and travail, has seen solemn problems and crucial 
questions stormily discussed, and mighty intellec- 
tual conquests achieved in spite of those stern and 
unrelenting foes nature and historical phenomena. 
Conquests, I say, in the physical world — problems of 
scientific method — questions of philosophy and reli- 
gion — the agonised struggle of society thrown off its 
balance ; and it would really seem as though the 
artist world had never felt the shock of the universal 
convulsion under which humanity has reeled like a 
drifting vessel whose sails flap in the blast! They 
seem to dwell outside our world in a realm of fiction. 
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a foors paradise of rope-dancers, a commedia deW arte, 
behind the scenery and footlights, where individuality 
is effaced by rouge and paint, where the man is lost 
in the mountebank, and has shed his true identity for 
the sole purpose of amusing the gallery. 
Is this a worthy task ? 

Their forefathers in art brought more dignity to 

their parts. In France, David painted "Thermo- 

.pylae;" Gros painted "Jaffa;" Deveria, "The Birth 

of Henri IV.;" Delacroix, "The Crusaders entering 

Constantinople;" Ingres, "The Martyrdom of S. 

Symphorian;" Couture, "The Romans of the Later 

Empire." Of all these great artists not one, it may be 

confidently said, ever gave us reason to imagine that 

he had neglected the humblest resource of technical 

practice, for each aimed at embodying his thought as 

perfectly as he could — and this is what gives their 

works permanent value — but to begin with they had a 

thought, an idea. They sought in heroic legend, in 

sacred, universal, or national history, or even in the 

drama of contemporary events, the moving principle 

of their influence on the public; and they strove to 

render that influence deep and powerful by the 

grandeur of the motive brought into play. 

We do not ask so much a's this of the painters of 
our own day. 

They have not the courage to set to work at their 
own risk and peril on those vast canvases which 
require such great and serious sacrifice of time, study, 
and money. They will not, nay, in most cases they 
cannot, do such work without some certain prospect 

Q 2 
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of being indemnified by the State. Granted ! though 
young sculptors, working in far more costly materials, 
are much more disinterested. But, within the modest 
limits of size adopted by living painters, have they 
nothing better to say to us } Will they persist to all 
eternity — those who aim at high art, that is to say — 
in showing us again and again the old hackneyed 
study of a nude female figure, which they do not even 
take the pains to justify intelligently? Will they 
never be tired — though they have nauseated us — of 
Nymphs and Bacchantes, of Truth, of Odalisques, of 
factitious conventionality and schoolboy nomenclature, 
of all the unwholesome parade of the nude, which in 
their loveless and unimaginative hands has not the 
excuse of a passionate desire to find real beauty. 
Their nude figures haunt us through the exhibitions, 
without variety, art, or taste, not indeed without talent, 
but without sincerity; the outcome of a method easily 
acquired, a manufacture for sale, like any article of 
exportation for the luxurious amusement of the 
tarvenus of both hemispheres.* 

The nude of the Greeks is chaste, so is the nude 
of Raphael and of Michael Angelo ; the nude of our 
painters is not. It is only impotent ; a contemptible 

* In various passages in this book I have returned to the charge as 
to the nude in Art, and always with some severity on modem artists. 
But I must guard against misapprehension. It is not the nude qud 
nude that I condemn : it is the lack of intelligence and lovingness in 
its treatment by the painters and sculptors of our day. Whenever, on 
the contrary, I see the nude inspired and handled with the feeling of 
Moreau's " Galatea," or Machard's ** Selene," I shall always be one 
of the first to admire it, without any reserve or foolish prudery. 
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manner of purity ; and it is impotent because they 
have no true worship of life, or of the flesh and blood, 
which they paint by the rules of their brain and their 
trained hand, but not with the passion and emotion of 
men who are startled and enraptured and made young 
again by its ever new, ever youthful, ever surprising, 
and ever enchanting beauty. 

What is to be done ? " They have eyes and see 
not " anything beyond the academic model, the 
Bacchante or the Nymph! What is a Bacchante? 
what is a Nymph ? what is a Satyr ? Where did they 
ever see the monster created by imagination thirty or 
forty centuries since, and which has never had any 
meaning for them? What are they dreaming of? 
They live in the centre of the modern world, a vast 
world open to all the phenomena of analysis of con- 
temporary realities, as well as to the comprehension 
of the inventions of an older world, and they cannot 
get beyond the hackneyed commonplace of the 
Roman school — nay, worse, of the Bolognese school, 
revised and edited by Louis David and his pupils : 
an ideal that has been diluted, weakened, and ener- 
vated by succeeding generations! It may be accepted 
perhaps for a few years yet by Californian gold- 
finders, or men who have "struck oil," but it has 
long since been repudiated by art, and scouted by 
every born artist. 

Again, if they were but singular, these devotees of 
scholastic commonplace, which, though cold and 
dumb, is fairly correct ; if they were alone in their 
stubborn negation of common sense and modern 
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feeling, we should give them up with regret, no doubt, 
but we could get over it. What is really grievous is 
that others besides these haVe fallen victims to the 
curse of intellectual apathy. Indolence of brain, with 
the most pretentious display of attitude, and a general 
horror and contempt for simplicity, has infected the 
whole school, with few exceptions. 

The race of painters, regarding only the broad 
characteristics of the groups, may be divided into two 
distinct classes : the first consisting of those who 
seek to render form by outline — outline erroneously 
assumed to be the highest truth of drawing; the 
other composed of those who seek to render form by 
modelling the mass by light and shade and relations 
of tone.* Our individual temperament will lead each 
of us to have his preference ; but the two modes of 
rendering are equally legitimate and justified. Among 
the lovers of art, those who are most keenly alive to 
the subtleties of linear beauty, to refinements of com- 
position, to a learned balance of grouping, will give a 
preference to the former ; while the latter will find 
adherents among those who delight in skilful brush- 
work, the clever mingling of colours, a fascinating use 
of the palette, harmonies of tint, deep blacks, pearly 
greys, the varied pitch of a predominant colour broken 
by responsive harmonies in the same key, but in the 
different registers of the chromatic scale, all the 
elements which give to paint and canvas that pictorial 

* Tone, used as the equivalent of the French word valeurs, here 
means the degree of illumination, irrespective of colour ; and is equally 
applicable to work in black and white. 
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thrill which mimics life, and at any rate suggests the 
sense of life. These are, for the most part, colourists. 

But, draughtsmen or colourists, what matters it to 
us ? Colour or drawing are not to the point in this 
book. What we seek is the soul of the drawing, the 
soul of the colour, the spirit that makes of either a 
work of art. And I am compelled to say, with deep 
regret, that this soul is rarely revealed. Is it in mere 
captiousness that I say this } Far from it : negative 
criticism has never brought forth any good. The 
duty of criticism is to explain, to conciliate, to en- 
courage — sometimes to give comfort. But, though I 
have seen in a series of exhibitions, extending over 
thirty years, a vast number of pictures and statues 
remarkable for technical skill ; though I have noted 
numbers of men of talent, and works of manual 
dexterity by the hundred, I am forced to add that I 
have met with few, very few, too few works of art. 
And a work of art is what I have been endeavouring 
to define. 

We must not, indeed, be lavish of the title of 
work of art, applying it to mere display of dexterity, 
to a kind of skill which does not rise above the level 
of good apprentice work, by men who can never claim 
their mastership. We must reserve the name for 
works in which we feel a spark of divine inspiration, 
which reveal, in some degree, the spiritual side of 
humanity. In such works it pierces through the 
material fetters of our mortal nature, through the 
shrieks and degradation of baser passions, like a flash 
of the majesty of the infinite Godhead. 



mxti fart. 

DECORATIVE ART. 



DEFINITIONS. 

To conclude our study of contemporary art and its 
function in modem society, we must turn our atten- 
tion to decorative art, which holds so important a 
place in domestic life. 

With this view I will begin by defining the word 
Decoration, whence we derive the term Decorative 
Art ; and this, too, I will define in order to set clear 
limits to the basis of the discussion. 

I shall then proceed to consider the laws of 
Decoration ; and these laws being established, we 
shall then find it easy to ascertain the functions of the 
decorator, and, consequently, the principles of the 
education he ought to receive. 

I. Decoration. — In its widest acceptation, the 
word decoration is synonymous with ornament, " To 
Decorate = to ornament, to dress." But in artistic 
phraseology Ornament has a special and limited 
meaning, and the words cannot be used inter- 
changeably without involving us in error. The word 
ornament is applied to any design, whether painted, 
carved, engraved, embroidered, woven, or otherwise 
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reproduced on any surface. It is commonly com- 
posed of scrolls, foliage, rosettes, and whimsical in- 
ventions in which the human figure and animals are 
only introduced as accessory to the pattern. But by 
decoration — or setting* — we understand any modifi- 
cation which the various portions of a design, singly 
or in combination, may be made to lend to the effect 
of an object, or of a group of objects, to make it more 
pleasing to the eye. It is equally applicable, what- 
ever the scale or material of the objects spoken of. 
We should say of a ring, " the setting is handsome," 
or " pretty," or " poor," and in speaking of a palace 
in its park, as of Versailles, it is allowable to say, 
" the setting is magnificent." 

In theatrical decoration the scenery is, in fact, the 
" setting" of the play, the general representation of the 
scene of action, which is an essential accessory to the 
piece during each act. I shall not, however, discuss 
this wonderful branch of art which does not come 
within our individual influence. Finally, a sign- 
painter will often describe himself as a decorative 
painter. Nor is the title arrogantly claimed in some 
cases, for there are to be seen in Paris sign-boards 
for shops of very artistic design. 

II. Decorative Art. — By Decorative Art I 
understand all the forms of art which are employed 
in ornamenting, in adding grace, in short, in deco- 
rating any object constructed for a special and useful 

* The context will show that in this particular sense the word 
setting more accurately represents the French dicor than decoration does. 
Decoration is, however, of wider application. — TranslcUor, 
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purpose. Hence the industrial arts generally are in- 
cluded in the category. This is not to say that all 
decorative arts are industrial arts. By industrial arts 
I mean simply those which reproduce any number of 
copies, by mechanical processes, from a given design 
or model. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DECORATION. 

I. General Effect — To satisfy taste while we satisfy 
the demands of utility : the problem stated in these 
apparently simple terms is, in reality, a very hard 
one ; it is the whole mystery of decorative art. We 
will first consider this very special branch of art under 
conditions which lend it an interest for most readers, 
that is to say, in the furnishing and interior decoration 
of our dwelling-houses ; our own homes, be it under- 
stood, that there may be no misapprehension as to 
the limitation of the subject under discussion. I pro- 
pose, too, to deal only with middle-class dwellings. 
We could not treat it from the same point of view if 
we undertook to go into the decoration of palaces, 
public buildings, and princely mansions ; that is to 
say, of dwellings where the decorator is independent 
of those economical considerations which rule private 
fortunes. In such cases there is no need for studying 
the limitations prescribed by fashion or the state of 
manufactures ; the whole efifect may be conceived 
of aprioriy with every detail of ornamentation in its 
relation to the purposes the structure is to serve. 
Every portion may be executed from original designs 
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worked out as part and parcel of the same idea, from 
the gate at the entrance down to the smallest bolt, 
from the wainscoting and marble mantle-shelves to 
the bronze ornaments and wall-hangings. A man of 
intelligence who can command such facilities is excep- 
tionally favoured, and the house decorated under his 
eye ought, consequently, to be in faultless taste. 

But when the matter in hand is the furnishing and 
decorating of our own houses, we — far from being able 
to command the processes of industry and manu- 
facture — are forced to accept products sent out in 
large quantities, and less with a view to satisfy taste 
than to find a rapid and lucrative sale. Each branch of 
manufacture submits for selection a set of patterns at 
fixed prices, and it is vain to ask for anything outside 
the pale of " regular stock." We must choose from 
what is made for the million, and, by choosing, achieve 
such harmony as we may. 

Obviously this is not always an easy task ; and 
two further difficulties serve to complicate it. The 
first- — which, in time, we may hope to see remedied — 
is that there is no style of the period — the present 
period. The second is an absence of individuality in 
all these products of industry, which is directly trace- 
able to the division of labour in handicraft, and the 
employment of machinery in manufacture. Before 
going to the heart of the subject in hand, we will 
examine these two facts in their bearing on industry 
and taste. 

It is due to a very legitimate reaction against the 
pseudo-antique art of the empire — 18 15- 1830 — that 
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we now have no style of our own. Very legitimate I 
say, and liberal in its aims, and vigorous in its efforts ; 
but the reaction has gone wrong. It has fallen back 
on archaic types, and not sought a new one. Hence 
this evil. 

2. The Treatment of Form, — What, in fact, has been 
the result ? Why, that designers, disgusted with the 
mawkish Greek and Roman taste of the declining 
school represented in France by David's disciples, 
threw themselves neck and crop into the study and 
imitation of the earlier schools condemned by their 
own master. The styles of the Renaissance, of 
Louis XIV., Louis XV. and XVI., more recently of 
Louis XIII. and Henri II., and now a sort of German 
Gothic, have revived to a posthumous existence that 
they had no right to. Industry, making no attempt 
to invent anything new, and sliding down this back- 
ward slope, never stopped till it had sunk into 
imitation, pure and simple, of those earlier styles. 
Why, imitation has been carried to the point of re- 
producing in furniture the holes eaten by worms in 
the ancient specimens from which it was copied. Can 
there be a lower depth of absurdity } Is it not the 
self-condemnation of plagiarism } When, I ask, will 
it ever be understood by all concerned, from the 
highest to the humblest, from the historical painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, down to the designers of 
the most trifling articles of industrial produce, that 
the aim of art is to create and not to imitate ? The 
mere fact of imitating a model — =and this is equally 
true in every art — is a fraud, while it is a confession 
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of ill-disguised inferiority. To imitate an old work is 
little short of plagiarism. It is not the same thing 
as making a faithful copy of it, if it is admitted to 
be a copy; this testifies to admiration. And the 
more copies are made the more signal and the more 
important is the testimony, from the share taken 
in it by the public. To illustrate this in another way: 
it is evident that writers of tragedies in imitation of 
those by Racine and Corneille have been laughed out 
of existence, but new editions of those tragedies are 
brought out every day ; in our day the daubs done by 
way of imitation of the great masters are held very 
cheap by amateurs of sound taste, who would, never- 
theless, cover a genuine work by an old master with 
gold ; and who, in their love for some such work in a 
public gallery, are happy to hang up an old engrav- 
ing, or even a modern one, done by their own orders, 
as a reminder of the picture they love. I may go so 
Tar as to say that whereas an imitation is not merely 
;an offence against taste, but also a fraud, and con- 
sequently a sin against morality ,"'^ a sincere and 
strict reproduction of fine works of art — and I speak 
particularly of bronzes — exercises, on the contrary, a 
healthy and highly suggestive influence. In its wilder 
flights, when it is not content to copy, industry tries 
to gain inspiration from the styles of the past; and 
we know, only too well, the wretched results of such 
inspiration. A patient and faithful copy is a thousand 

* "Leave your walls as bare as a planed board, or build them of 
baked mud and chopped straw, if need be ; but do not rough-cast them 
with falsehood." — Ruskin, "The Seven Lamps of Architecture." 
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times preferable. Many years of education on new 
lines, and with broader views, may perhaps bring the 
industrial arts into a more rational road. 

In the present state of things this is an almost 
insuperable obstacle in the way of those who wish to 
furnish and decorate a dwelling-house in good taste 
and without vulgarity, within the limits prescribed by 
a moderate income. 

3. Machine Work, — As I have said, we are no less 
hampered by the intervention of machinery. The 
machine as a go-between, with the designer on one 
hand, the finished work on the other, eliminates every 
trace of individuality. This we simply have to make 
the best of. The products of the craftsmen of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
having been executed by the hand that designed them, 
are necessarily more various than those of the present 
generation ; even when they were made by an artisan 
from a design set before him, instead of by the 
designer himself, they were at any rate begun and 
finished by the same hand. On these conditions only- 
can we hope to find grace and 'Spirit with variety and 
harmony ^of detail. Formerly the painter and the 
decorator, the sculptor and the goldsmith, the architect 
and the cabinet-maker, all yielded to the charm of a 
common ideal ; where one succeeded all succeeded, 
or all together made mistakes ; thus, right or wrong, 
they trod in parallel paths, and at any rate achieved 
harmony soothing to the mind and pleasing to the 
eye. A workman was then inevitably more of an 
artist than he can be now. 
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On the other hand, if we look only to the 
quality of the manufactured article, its utility 
and perfection of finish, we certainly have the ad- 
vantage, in appearance at least, over our prede- 
cessors, thanks to that very division of labour and 
the unfailing precision of machinery. Still, it is 
easy to see that a piece of furniture, of lace, or of 
stuff, in short any object which has passed from first 
to last through only one pair of hands, is far more 
beautiful than machine-wrought products of the same 
class, notwithstanding the minor imperfections of the 
hand-work ; nay, these very imperfections contribute 
to give it individuality — as it were a soul. The pro- 
duct of the machine is lifeless and cold ; the work 
of man is living, like man himself. 

An extremely curious fact, but quite beyond 
question, is, that the manufacturers of Lyons regard 
the silk imported from China and India, and more 
especially that from Asia Minor and Syria, as the 
worst in the world. The reason they assign is that 
the raw material has not been properly worked up, 
that is to say, not brought to a fit state for weaving 
smoothly in the power loom. These uneven silks are 
charged with extraneous matters, instead of having 
been picked over, gummed, and laid even ; and in 
their opinion are useless for all but inferior purposes. 
This belief in machinery and in absolute uniformity of 
texture and quality, in the systematic annihilation, in 
short, of human agency, leads them to conclude that 
the East is behind the times, fettered by a routine 
which hinders all progress. They do not seem to be 

R 
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aware that the processes through which the silk 
passes, and its manipulation with various kinds of 
gums and acids to make it smooth and free from 
fluff, and to lay it as straight as wire — in order that 
there may be no check in winding it off — are among 
the most certain causes, not only of the monotonous 
uniformity of the texture and dye of the material, 
but also of its brief durability. What these worthies 
regard as " barbarism " is a surviving tradition of a 
great epoch when civilisation had attained perfec- 
tion ; what they term " routine " is simplicity of 
mechanism, which is but the baser side of art, and a 
means by which brain-directed fingers produce results 
which the most perfect machinery can never accom- 
plish. " Look there ! " said a carpet manufacturer in 
1855 to the lamented Adalbert de Beaumont; "look 
how far superior our imitations are to the original 
Smyrna rugs! Those people have no notion of 
dyeing ; look into these carpets, and you will see 
that the colours are all mixed and mottled ; the 
whole thing is haphazard, done without any care or 
attention ! See the difference in my goods, how even 
and bright the colours are ! " It was waste of time to 
try^to show him that he was mistaken ; he could not 
be 1 ade to understand that " those people *' are the 
best dyers in the world, and that they mix the shades 
of each colour on purpose with the deliberate intention 
of producing a harmony ; that in colours, as in sounds, 
a single note — or, to be accurate in the simile, a note 
devoid of vibration — can never yield a harmony. 
Though I have found it impossible to avoid all 
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expression of regret at the disappearance of the old 
methods of manufacture, it is of no good to waste time 
in useless lamentation ; I say useless advisedly, for 
the change is a permanent fact. Machines are a force 
in modern society ; they contribute to satisfy its most 
imperious needs and to diffuse comfort and com- 
parative luxury ; they 'turn out at a moderate cost 
articles on the whole of sound construction, working 
conveniently and answering their purpose. These 
are advantages to be duly set down to the credit side 
of the account; taste, to be sure, might advantageously 
be added, but that is a matter of education, and, con- 
sequently, of time. Let us then fairly face the evil 
and estimate the weakness of our strength ; but, at 
the same time, make the most of that strength with a 
determination to convert it as far as possible to good 
purpose, and to guide it to the highest point of 
aesthetic perfection that it is capable of reaching. 

All that has here been said with regard to the 
present state of our industries concerns only one of 
the first principles of decoration and taste in furniture, 
naimtly,form. The other two, noVhit less important, 
are colour and fitness. We will return to the dis- 
cussion of colour and form in relation to their d^e^ra- 
tive value. It seems more logical to study fii^t^^the 
law of fitness. 

4. Fitness, — Of course the first thing to be con- 
sidered in choosing a residence is that it should be 
habitable ; that each room, and each piece of furniture, 
should answer to its special use. This condition is 
indispensable, and not only from the utilitarian point 

R 2 
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of view, but also from the aesthetic. Though it is no 
doubt a fact that a room may be habitable and never- 
theless shock our taste by a bad choice of forms and 
colours, it. is very certain that even if the laws of 
colour and form were scrupulously observed the room 
would offend our taste even more if the necessary 
fitness were disregarded. And yet this is what is 
often least thought of. Luxury is always considered ; 
art even to some extent ; but, too rarely, the fitness 
of an object or of an article of furniture for its purpose. 
As an instance we may take an inlaid floor. A floor 
ought to be, and to look^ flat. But which of us has 
not met with a floor in the entrance hall of some 
riiodern house on which he has almost hesitated to 
tread, because the black and white marble forms a 
pattern representing cubes in relief, laid side by side, 
and with their angles standing up ? The pattern may 
be quaint, but it annoys the eye, and is opposed to 
the most elementary common sense ; every principle 
of decorative art is outraged. This is what I mean by 
ignoring fitness. Again, in a lid for a dish, a tureen 
let us say, intended to keep the contents hot, it would 
be a breach of fitness that it should be pierced in 
a pattern ; while in the " cocks " of watches* the 
elaborate piercing was necessary to leave the spring 
beneath visible through the ornament This law of 
fitness is so important that a due observance of it is 

* The **cock " is a pierced plate which in old watches covers the 
spring. [These cocks have lately found a wide sale for remaking into 
articles of jewellery, the designs being in many cases very elegant and 
finely executed. — Translator, '\ 
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in itself sufficient to give birth to what is now so rare : 
an original style. It is, in fact, the backbone of 
decorative work in England at the present day, 
especially in the construction of furniture. English 
cabinet-makers have adopted a principle, little under- 
stood in France, where everything is sacrificed to an 
accepted style and to appearance rather than reality ; 
this principle, which in its rational simplicity is worthy 
of all praise, is that a piece of furniture ought to be 
practically serviceable, convenient, handy, and quickly 
available — in short should answer its purpose. This 
has given rise to a variety of forms which have 
naturally lent a new aspect to the construction of 
furniture, and led to a logical adaptation of pro- 
portions to uses which constitutes a true style. But 
it is not enough that the fitness of the object to its 
purpose should be duly considered ; the evidence of 
its fitness must also be visible. 

We can remember the china services in fashion 
half a century ago, on which landscapes were painted. 
Was it not absurd to attempt to represent objects in 
perspective which was inevitably distorted by the 
spherical or cylindrical surface, or to cover the 
bottom of a plate with a view of a plain, with cows, 
cottages, trees, and a stream ? And the time is still 
more recent when a manufacturer, not considering the 
laws which must rule the decoration of a soft textile 
intended to wrap or hang in folds, was inspired to illus- 
trate shawls with views from nature — buildings, parks 
and fountains — and even with figures and portraits of 
the Emperor and Empress, Queen Victoria and Prince 
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Albert. In this instance the unfitness of the decoration 
to the purpose was glaring and preposterous. How- 
ever, we have repented and are cured for ever, let us 
hope, of such aberrations. Nowadays the designer 
is not at liberty to ignore fitness, even in the appear- 
ance of things : to design a rug with a landscape and 
sky, or model a vase with concave sides.* If we look 
at the beautiful antique vessels, which are commonly 
called Etruscan, though it is now well known that 
they are Greek, you will see how ingeniously and simply 
the law of fitness is carried out. The potters who 
made them were very reserved in their use of colour 
in ornamenting the surface : they accented the form of 
the vase just at the curve where it begins to bulge, by 
a black line if the vase was red, by a white or red line 
on black ; and even when they treated a subject in 
which the human figjire.was introduced they gave it a 
simple outline, using no modelling, but leaving the 
ground still predominant to the eye ; thus they 
avoided the vexatious simulation of relief with its 
prominences and hollows, false lights and shadows, 
which disguise the true curve of the vase. The 
decorator who studies these examples, when he intro- 
duces the human figure into the ornamentation of a 

* At the same time, so true is it that there is no hard-and-fast rule 
in matters of art, that some modem specimens of Japanese pottery are 
curiously and intentionally deformed — crooked, twisted, or bulging 
like a sack of potatoes — and, nevertheless, in the most refined taste. 
In fact, as I have already said in other words, Genius cannot be a slave 
to syntax. Do what it will, it does not violate laws ; it creates 
them, and establishes them by the very force of Genius. And Japan 
is, of all lands, the most gifted with the genius of decorative art. 
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curved surface, will do well to avoid carrying model- 
ling too far in his painting. He will rest satisfied 
with treating it simply, with something more than a 
mere outline perhaps, but still not so as to simulate 
strong relief, since this involves a contradiction to the 
real form and purpose of a vase. 

We will now turn our attention to form and colour 
in some of their applications ; and in this part of the 
subject we must consider both the decoration of walls, 
and the furniture. 

Three branches of industry contribute in the 
largest measure to the decoration of our rooms : 
paper-printing, carving, and metal-work. Of secon- 
dary importance are the painter and glazier, and the 
manufacture of glass, earthenware, etc. To begin 
with the most important. 

5. Wall-papers, — The printing of wall-papers, 
which have only been in use since the time of Louis 
XV., has made such progress, especially within the 
last twenty years, that paper is now an almost 
universal substitute for hangings, and even in the 
handsomest houses is used as much as woven fabrics 
in the decoration of the rooms. On the other hand, 
manufacturers are now able to produce these papers 
at such low prices that no home, however humble, 
need be bare of this unpretending decoration ; the 
hideous coldness of coloured or lime-washed walls is 
no longer to be seen in any room better than a 
workman's. 

Very little advice can be offered to the purchaser 
of a wall-paper. A true principle of ornament in 
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designing them happily prevails ; it depends on com- 
binations of geometrical lines with the use of floral 
ornament ; and a sound rule of harmony in colour- 
ing is also fairly well understood in this branch of 
industry. The buyer must be guided by his own taste 
in choosing among the various patterns, stripes, or 
running designs. As a matter of course, for a small 
room he will select a light colour and small sprays 
(if he prefers flowers), or a pattern on a small scale 
(if he prefers a regular design). Dark colours, large 
stripes, heavy flowers, will certainly make a small 
room look smaller still, and exaggerate its mean pro- 
portions. If he can afford to indulge his taste he 
will do well to remember that the best paper is after 
all but a manufactured article, and will not let himself 
be tempted by the attractions of those handsome 
hangings which are as costly as a decoration painted 
by a skilled designer. 

This leads me to the only fault I have to find with 
the manufacturers of wall-papers. The designers they 
employ have conscientiously studied nature, and have 
escaped from the dreary round of imitation which 
hampers other decorative arts. But this very inde- 
pendence has been carried to excess, or wrongly 
directed. The manufacturer has made it his ambition 
— and the same may be said of the makers of textile 
hangings — to produce in his more costly articles effects 
that may compare with painting itself Hence he 
belies the true principles of his art ; for it cannot be 
. too strongly insisted on that what he has to aim at is 
not a reproduction of a real flower, but of a flower 
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viewed as an element in decoration. Far from en- 
deavouring to produce an illusion which is outside his 
legitimate province, he should try to reduce the details 
of the living flower to simple coloured geometrical 
forms. The East : India, Persia, and Japan, supply us 
with absolutely perfect examples of this kind. 

While coloured wall-papers have become part of 
our daily habits, the decoration of the surface has in 
many cases become unimportant in consequence of 
the growing fashion for accumulating toys, ornaments, 
and small furniture in our rooms. The quantity of 
these things, with the brilliancy of show and colour 
introduced by crockery, trophies, and brackets on the 
walls, makes the wall covering a quite secondary con- 
sideration. The only important point is that the 
pattern of the paper which serves as a background 
should be unobtrusive, since its only purpose is as a 
foil. 

When the wall-paper is, in fact, to hold its own as 
an element in the decoration of a room, we do not in 
these days select such a design as was admired some 
fifty years since, when the highest class of manufacture 
aimed at imitating mural painting of fairy scenes, and 
views in vivid colouring. The extravagance of these 
dazzling productions, which, under pretence of pleasing 
the eye, gave it no rest — and which even detracted 
from the charms of female beauty when condemned 
to appear against such a background — have happily 
disappeared. The taste which now requires the best 
papers to imitate silk hangings, or at most tapestry 
(or leather), is far preferable. These economical 
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fictions have brought wall-paper back to what would 
seem to have been the original principles on which it 
was at first introduced ; but the manufacture is now 
very superior to what it was in the last century. On 
it depends a very interesting school of design of a 
higher class than is generally supposed. The original 
design for a pattern to be repeated in printing on 
paper is precisely similar to those used for printing on 
a textile, or for weaving. Work of this kind requires 
very skilled and experienced draughtsmen ; men of 
thorough technical experience and sound taste. The 
inventor of patterns is therefore a very important factor 
in this branch of industry, and the manufacturers know 
this only too well. They look forward with dread to 
the dearth of designers that threatens them in the im- 
mediate future, since there are no young and improv- 
ing beginners to take the place of their experienced 
draughtsmen ; and it is difficult to foresee the issue. 
The reports of the juries of our recent Great Exhi- 
bitions are perfectly conclusive as to this melancholy 
fact. If the fears of the manufacturers should prove 
unfounded, the rising generation of designers for wall- 
papers have a wide world before them in the infinite 
variety of beautiful forms to be found in the purely 
decorative treatment of vegetable growths. The 
microscope has opened up this mine of inconceivable 
variety and beauty, of ever new and dazzling splendour 
of colour. You have only to glance at any well- 
illustrated botanical work, and you will be amazed to 
find how little designers have availed themselves of 
the decorative suggestiveness of the organs of plants. 
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The combinations of forms presented merely by the 
juxtaposition of the cells in the tissues — spherical, 
elongated, flattened, lying in contact or hollowed by 
pressure ; polygonal or polyhedral as in the cellular 
structure of the stem oi Angelica^ stellate as in that of 
Sparganium (Bur reed) ; an endless variety of patterns 
might be elaborated from the dotted, striped, reticu- 
lated, and spiral arrangements of growth to be seen in 
the cellular, fibrous, and vascular tissues of plants.* 
Examine the magnified epidermis of the leaf of the 
Iris or the stomata of the leaf of the Chinese Primula ; 
in flowers note the singular pollen-masses of the Ascle- 
piasy the elaborate structure of the stamens in many 
plants, the tufted or feathery appendages of certain 
seeds ; or in transverse sections of the stems of plants 
observe the pattern in those of ferns, the peculiar 
texture of a palm-trunk, and the concentric growth 
and medullary rays that characterise our timber-trees. 
These may supply an abundance of new materials for 
investigation of the decorative artist, ready for imme- 
diate application under suitable treatment. In his book 
on " The Insect," M. Michelet has given us a chapter 
entitled " On a new phase of decorative art founded 
on the study of insects." He describes the eye of the 
fly as seen in the microscope as a " strange fairy fabric 
of inlaid jewels ;" take the wing-case of a cockchafer, a 
beetle, a cicindela, any humble insect, which may have 
nothing by day or by night to charm the eye without 

* Diagrams displaying many of these sections are to be found in 
" An Elementary Text-book of Botany " (from the German of Prantl), 
by Prof. S. H. Vines ; or in the larger treatise by Sachs* 
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or with the aid of the microscope ; " take the trouble," 
says the author, "to remove by patient and delicate 
manipulation the scales of which the chitinous case is 
composed, and you will presently come upon an unsus- 
pected pattern, sometimes veined or reticulated as in a 
leaf, or of angular, striated figures, looking like hierogly- 
phics, and suggesting the signs of an Oriental alphabet, 
a mystic scrawl not to be identified with any known 
forms." A scrawl, perhaps ; still, in this labyrinth of 
lines the eye can always detect a perfect balance of 
proportion. This maze will please the fancy by its 
apparent confusion, but it will not fatigue it because it 
is governed by reason, by the unfailing logic and har- 
mony which are to be traced in every work of nature. 
It would be useless, I think, to dwell any longer 
on the subject of wall-papers; after what has been 
said, it is unnecessary to insist that every kind of 
pictorial reproduction must be ruthlessly proscribed, 
though the attempt, in itself absurd, has been made 
now and again by manufacturers who have been 
carried away by the practical improvements in the 
processes of production. Certain manufacturers, on 
the other hand, may be congratulated on the good 
taste which has led them to detect that even their 
floral designs were in fact too realistic, and to restore 
them to their decorative function by softening them 
with fine lines ; the result is equivalent to that of the 
threads in tapestry, without falling into any direct 
imitation of the products of the Gobelins, of Beau- 
vais, or of Aubusson. I may also mention for their 
rationally decorative merits in the same intelligent 
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taste a class of papers known as stamped leather- 
paper, and coming under this category. They are 
really perfect imitations of old Spanish leather hang- 
ings with their warm tones and patterns in relief, 
stamped with colour without any deterioration of the 
gilding ; they constitute a rich but sober decoration, 
which by contrast or harmony forms a very happy 
setting for the human face and figure. 

The real difficulty, the only difficulty in choosing 
a wall-paper, is not in selecting a design, but in 
deciding what colour and shade of colour shall give 
a general tone to the room. In this only is there 
a chance of doubt or mistake. And this leads us. to 
speak of colour. 

6. Colour, — I will begin by laying down two pro- 
positions which 1 consider as demonstrated and 
definitively established as bases of argument. 

First : Colour as an element of art is self-sufficing 
and independent of the idea ; it may be, and indeed 
is, the final cause of certain applications and uses of 
painting, which, though they hold no doubt a secondary 
place, are not the less legitimate or interesting. In- 
deed, colour treated simply in. juxtaposition by means 
of small masses of materials, such as furniture-stuffs, 
carpets, and wall-paper, or, more minute still, as in 
painting strictly speaking, constitutes the most con- 
spicuous and most fascinating element of decorative art. 

Secondly: Colour has a psychological influence 
on man, which varies with other external circum- 
stances and individual conditions, but which is a very 
real one and must be taken into account 
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As a corollary to the first of these propositions it 
must be noted, in opposition to a common saying, 
that colour, being a matter of art, is subject to laws 
of taste, which we will proceed to study. Our best 
guides in this delicate matter are the famous Chevreul,* 
whose works have long been known throughout 
Europe, and Dr. L. Briicke of Vienna, whose work 
has been put before the French public in the trans- 
lation executed under the author's supervision by M. 
J. Schutzenberger. 

Chevreul deserves the credit of having been the 

first to discover and formulate the two leading 

' principles which are the indispensable foundation of 

. every combination of colours : that of simultaneous 

contrast, and that of successive contrast. The phe- 

( nomena of contrast : contrast of colour or of tone,t 

\ simultaneous contrast, successive contrast, and mixed 

\ contrast — must be observed and studied by any one 

who hopes to produce a really harmonious effect in 

the decoration of a room. Following the principles 

laid down by M. Chevreul, there need be no difficulty, 

provided we give due attention to the subject, and 

have some natural taste. We shall then be guided 

by one or other of the laws of contrast, according to 

♦ M. Chevreul, who will have completed his hundredth year in 
1886, is still acting as Director of the Dye Works at the Gobelins, and 
regularly attends the weekly meetings of the Academy of Sciences at 
the Institut, 

t See the note to p. 246, where it has been explained that tone is 
used to express not a hue, but a degree of colour, in its range from 
darkness or black, to light or white ; an equivalent to the French word 
valeur. 
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the effect we aim at producfng, seeking such contrast 
either in colour or in tone. In the first case we shall 
select complementary colours ; in the second we shall 
choose hues of the same scale differing in intensity 
and pitch. 

To give a few examples : the decorator's first care 
must be to plan his effect with due regard to the size 
and the use of the room. In a drawing-room he will 
avoid the lighter shades of reds and violets, since the 
complementary effect will be to give a green or orange 
hue to the natural carnations of flesh. To achieve 
a harmonious setting for flesh-tints by contrast of 
colour, he will choose pale green paper for the walls. 
If, on the contrary, he wishes to attain the same end 
by contrast of pitch (I adhere to the metaphorical 
language of music), a deep crimson is very admissible 
in a large room. 

Given a wall-hanging of a certain colour, if the 
room is spacious the furniture may be of the com- 
plementary colour ; if it is small it is well to adopt 
the same scale of hues but in a lighter shade, and to 
give the room the look of snugness which is appro- 
priate to its size — as in a boudoir — the carpet should 
carry out the same hues in even paler shades than the 
chairs. 

As a general rule, if we want to make a room look 
larger, the shades of colour should become paler from 
the central objects to the walls ; and the converse is 
no less true. If no illusion of this kind is to be con- 
sidered, the paper, curtains, and seats will look well in 
due contrast of complementary colours. 
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In practical application these principles lend 
themselves to every conceivable combination, and 
afford a solution in every case that can arise. They 
will guide us in choosing a background for a collection 
of pictures, or engravings, or statuary; in combining 
colours . in the dado, wall-paper, chair-coverings, 
window or bed curtains (in the case of a bedroom), 
carpet, ceiling, windows even, and doors — which are 
very commonly painted to match the wainscot, though 
they ought to be quite different — or again in rooms 
panelled with wood or marble, or simply coloured or 
painted. 

For some few years decorative painting, in the 
strict sense of the word, has been taken into favour 
again ; we thus have at our disposal a very fascinating 
and refined means of ornamentation. The architect 
of the library in the Rue de Richelieu. (Paris) may be 
complimented on having been one of the first to revive 
this mode of decoration, and with signal success. The 
reading-room is surrounded by an arcade supported 
on tall columns, and the spandrels are decorated with 
a very happy feeling for the law of fitness. The 
design adopted is neither more nor less than a repre- 
sentation of the tops of trees against a blue sky. In 
this calm and austere retreat, dedicated to study, it 
was a good idea to avoid all subjects of action or 
allegory, and to give the eye — if by chance it should 
wander skywards — an image of peaceful nature, serene 
enough to encourage meditation. This is a very happy 
instance of the part that painting may play in interior 
decoration. Following up this revival, the municipality 
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of Paris has lately opened a competition of designs 
for the decoration in painting of the halls where 
the civil ceremony of marriage is performed in the 
Matries;* and it would be easy to name several 
private mansions where decorative painting has given 
us noble works of art. 

We have only been able here to sketch the 
elementary laws of contrast, colour, and tone, as laid 
down by M. Chevreul, leaving the reader to follow 
them out to their issues. 

Owen Jones, in England, the author of the 
" Grammar of Ornament," borrowed largely from 
Chevreul. He works out the application of these 
principles in the following examples : — 

" When ornaments in a colour are on a ground of 
a contrasting colour, the ornament should be separated 
from the ground by an edging of a lighter colour, as 
a red flower on a green ground should have an edging 
of a lighter red. 

" In * self-tints,' tones, or shades of the same colour, 
a light tint on a dark ground may be used without 
outline ; but a dark ornament on a light ground 
requires to be outlined with a still darker tint, etc." 

I have quoted these passages to show the further 
development of the ideas first suggested by the 
eminent French chemist, to whom we owe the fullest 
researches, discoveries, and formulas on the subject. 
But I must add that, though Owen Jones learnt 

♦ There are twenty Mayors in Paris presiding over twenty districts, 
or arrondissements. The Mairie is not the Mayor's residence, but his 
office?. 
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enough from him to become a theoretical colourist, he 
failed fatally when he tried to put theory into practice. 
Those Englishmen who endeavour to gain a notion 
of the original paintings at Pompeii from the Pompeian 
Court at the Crystal Palace, must form a very false 
idea of that lovely type of art. It would really seem 
as though to the eye of Owen Jones one blue was as 
good as any other for decorative purposes, and one red 
as any other red. Instead of the harmonious effect 
which is the characteristic feature of antique decorative 
painting — a harmony at once singularly bold and 
exquisitely delicate — Owen Jones has produced a 
typical specimen of discordant colouring. This it is 
which led Professor E. J. Poynter, R.A., in a lecture 
delivered at South Kensington, to say that he would 
rather see every copy of the "Grammar of Ornament" 
at the bottom of the sea than a copy in the hands of 
one of his pupils. 

We must now say a few words with regard to the 
modifications perceptible in colours under the influence 
of artificial light. Every one has noticed that light 
blue, when seen by lamp or candle light, or under 
gas, assumes a distinctly green tinge, and that pale 
yellow, under the same conditions, looks paler or 
quite white. This is the result of the composition of 
rays in artificial light ; it is yellow and not colourless 
like diffused daylight. The yellow rays, mingling 
with the blue ones of the blue stuff, produce green. 
They make light yellow lighter, give vividness to 
scarlet, a yellow hue to purple, and make violet look 
pale. These modifications must therefore be care- 
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fully reckoned with, in selecting colours for objects 
that are to be seen only by artificial light. 

In concluding these remarks on the association of 
colours, I will make one very important observation. 
However brilliant the results of modem chemical pro- 
cesses in dyeing, there are certain tints which cannot 
be produced ; we cannot come up to the beauty, 
subtlety, and intensity of colour that are to be seen in 
some flowers. Certain combinations of colour, which 
strike us as exquisite in a flower-border, are intolerable 
when imitated in manufactured dyes or pigments. 
But there is, nevertheless, a way of producing by 
artificial means, and with extreme brilliancy, several 
hues which the dyer's vat cannot furnish. Instead of 
trying to affect the retina by the single impression of 
an uniform colour, the result we have vainly sought 
by this means may be obtained by a mixture of two 
or more colours, intimately mingled and alternated. 
In a tissue woven on this plan the colours may, of 
course, be distinguished when it is closely examined ; 
but at a little distance the mixture acts as it is intended 
on the eye, and the effect is achieved. We have only 
to look at a line engraving to verify this statement. 
It is by an intimate mixture of black and white that 
the engraver produces the various shades of grey 
which give modelling and relief to the most elaborate 
objects. Dr. E. Briicke, in his work on colours, 
mentions a remarkable instance of this phenomenon : 
a piece of Lyons silk is preserved in the Bock col- 
lection in the Vienna Museum. It is a blue silk 
damask. As the pattern is woven the blue is shot 

S 2 
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(as it is termed) with yellow ; but the colours are so 
nicely balanced as to neutralise each other and look 
like g^rey, or even, in a stronger light, like white. 
" This tint of grey," the author proceeds to say, " has 
a peculiar brilliancy as a result of the mode in- which 
it is produced ; at a little distance, and when well 
lighted, the pattern appears of a silvery whiteness 
which not even white itself can imitate."* 

As it is not my purpose to write a complete 
treatise on the decorative use of colour, I must here 
pause, and be content if I have succeeded in showing 
the reader that the treatment of colour is both an art 
and a science ; and, consequently, that in all its various 
applications made by us to ourselves and our surround- 
ings every day of our lives, nothing should be left to 
chance. 

I have also mentioned —7 but no more than 
mentioned — the moral influence of colour ; I do not 
propose to lay down any general laws on the subject 
for this reason : they are, and must be peculiar to 
each individual, dependent on our temperament, 
habits, sentiments — in short, on what we bring to the 
things we see ; on the individual output on which we 

* This is, in fact, the very process adopted, Dot merely by the great 
colourists, such as Rubens, but by every sound painter, to give intensity 
to any considerable extent of red or blue in a picture ; otherwise this 
red or blue will be flat and lifeless. It is, indeed, the process of nature 
itself. Eugene Delacroix, who availed himself of it freely, detected the 
secret in a picture by Constable, who, on his part, had wrung it from 
nature — having observed that the hue of a meadow which looks 
uniformly green, is compounded of an endless variety of different tints 
of green. — Oh, Nature ! the eternal fount of knowledge ! 
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look for a return with interest, with all the powers of 
our intuition. 

7. Decorative Sculpture. — We will now consider 
some other branches of decorative industry. The 
universal use of ornamental castings'^ has been a 
death-blow to sculptured ornament. In these the 
design furnished to the artisan is inevitably forced on 
the purchaser ; the centre-pieces and cornice-borders 
of ceilings are all cast in the same mould, whatever 
style of room they may ultimately find a place in. 
Supposing, however, that by a happy chance they 
harmonise in taste with the rest of the room, what is 
really hideous is that, in consequence of the repeated 
whitewashing which is necessary in our living-rooms, 
year after year the mouldings get more and more 
filled up, and lose all their crispness and detail, till the 
leaves, or flowers, or small ornaments that recur all 
along the cornice, look iat last like so many shapeless 
lumps, like the blisters and swellings that come out 
on a painted surface when exposed to the damp. 
However, the use of these castings is now so com- 
pletely established that, as it is impossible to be rid 
of them, we can only resign ourselves to the evil, and 
do the best we can with the result. By keeping the 
general tint of the ceiling a little below pure whiteness, 
and adding a few judicious touches of high light and 
shadow — which must be accommodated to the direction 
in which the light falls from the windows or lamps — 



* In a material compounded of papier-mache, size, chalk, and 
linseed oil. 
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it is easy to restore the effect of relief. I need not 
say that in a dining-room or reception-room to be 
used in the evening the shadows should be distributed 
round the centre, since such rooms are seen only by 
artificial light, and commonly lighted from the centre. 
In rooms occupied constantly by daylight, on the other 
hand, the real light and shade produced by the day- 
light from the windows should be strengthened and 
accentuated. 

While cast mouldings have replaced carved orna- 
ment, wrought iron work, which is a work of art, has 
given way to cast iron, which is an article of manu- 
facture. Balconies and railings outside, window 
fastenings, fenders, and stair-railings within doors, 
are all of cast iron. To save it from rusting it has to 
be painted, and the natural result of the use of this 
coating is that the original design, which is generally 
in doubtful taste, becomes clogged and disfigured 
beyond recognition. We shall do well, therefore, to 
avoid scrupulously all patterns in cast iron of which 
the details are small or delicate — flowers, figures, and 
animals ; we shall select none but geometrical designs 
which cannot be seriously altered by successive appli- 
cations of paint. In private houses, where cast iron 
is used from motives of economy, we may give it a 
spurious dignity by having it bronzed instead of 
painted, by the galvanic process of which such capital 
examples exist as the fountains in the Place de la 
Concorde and the Place Louvois in Paris. 

But while the use of this process is not only legiti- 
mate but justifiable by the nature of the material em- 
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ployed, painting to imitate bronze is utterly to be con- 
demned. Cast iron must be protected from the action 
of the atmosphere, and there are only two obvious 
modes of protecting it : electric bronzing, which actually 
encases the iron in a thin coat of bronze ; and paint. 
But in decorative art the first indispensable condition 
of good taste is respect for truth in dealing with the 
materials at our command, a frank avowal of its real 
character, and the employment of it in a suitable 
manner. It is preposterous, then, to paint a piece 
of cast iron work to imitate Florentine or antique 
bronze. It will deceive very few, so that, to begin 
with, it is an almost aimless trick ; besides which it is 
degrading a very noble material in the eyes of those 
who are actually deceived. If you cannot have the 
iron electro-bronzed, boldly accept the alternative and 
make painting serve its legitimate end in decorating 
the railings, gates, and staircases. The colours may be 
varied. For a balcony, for instance, which is seen only 
from a distance by the passer-by, why not adopt strong 
colours, red, blue and green, in skilful combinations 
which will give brightness to the prospect, as outside 
blinds would too, but for the severity of a climate 
which fades or dulls the brightest hues ? There is less 
fear, however, of this occurring in the case of paint. 
But we must inexorably banish every attempt at an 
imitation in cast iron of any other material, and 
neither use cast iron vases painted stone colour to de- 
corate a flight of stone steps, nor paint them to imitate 
marble and place them in a hall. If you must have 
them, paint them with arabesques, and linear or geo- 
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metrical patterns in monochrome ; whatever the object, 
it will be the best treatment, and your reputation for 
taste will certainly not lose by it. 

I must here add a few words with reference to de- 
corative statuary. 

At the end of the last century the French painter, 
Louis David, founded a large school of artists which 
became the parent of pedantry, of academic rigidity, 
and of that dreary array of sculpture that left its lumber 
as a heritage of ponderous and brainless pretension to 
the history of art in the first sixty years of this century. 
In spite of the indisputable knowledge — but no less 
indisputable frigidity — of the sculptors of that time, 
the art of statuary must have perished in their icy grip, 
but that, from time to time, a work fired by genius, 
or at any rate by some vital spark — such as Rude's 
Marseillaise, a medallion portrait by David of Angers, 
some graceful invention by Clesinger, or a coarsely 
clever sketch by Prdault ; again, Barye's Lion or a 
bust by Carpeaux — sufficed to prove that bronze, stone, 
and marble might yet be warmed and made ductile 
in the glow of fervent inspiration. Whether they were 
conscious of it or not, these men, who were not merely 
sculptors, but true artists, raised a protest through 
their works against the archaic doctrines of ** high art " 
— the art of public galleries, solemn, stolid, dreary, life- 
less, and charmless — nay, useless and unsocial, unfit for 
any purpose but to stand in the niches of a drawing 
school. All that lay in their power they did : they 
kept the fire burning on the hearth of living art ; and 
the fire cherished by them has supplied the more re- 
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cent school of sculptors with a splendfd flame. This 
younger generation is awakening to a comprehension 
of the true function of the sculptor, which is to triumph 
over rigid matter and bend it to his artistic require- 
ments ; to lend it grandeur, power, and serenity ; to 
make it symbolical, in harmony with the place it is to 
fill, and above all to give it life, that his work may add 
soul and character to our public buildings ; or, on the 
other hand, to give it grace, elegance, passion, beauty, 
but again life, that it may bring a gleam of spiritual 
emotion to light up our dwellings. Several young 
French sculptors have rediscovered and revived the best 
tradition of decorative statuary, two words which now, 
thanks to their labours, involve a tautology. Is it 
conceivable that in the golden ages of art, at Athens 
or at Florence, statuary should ever have filled any 
other function than that of decoration ? Indeed, it is 
only right to state expressly that, in this particular 
branch, French art is going through a period of true 
renascence. It is producing lovely works that we long 
to live with. It is still lofty but it is also human. It 
had become as dry as an algebraic formula, stiff, 
stuck-up, and stolid. Henceforth it will deign to be 
familiar, and to bring its radiance and beauty into our 
homes. All hail and thrice welcome ! 

Returning to decorative art in the stricter sense, 
we must say yet a few words about painting. 

8. Painted or Stained Glass. — The use of this mate- 
rial is too obvious to need a lengthy dissertation. After 
some centuries of decadence, or rather of total inanition, 
the art of window-glass painting has, within the last 
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few years, undergone a very definite renascence, and, ^ 

thanks to the marked progress of the artists who have qj 

taken it up, its daily growth stimulates the taste of 
the public for this sumptuous decorative material. It 
is no longer used merely as supplementary to the 
magnificence of religious edifices; men of taste have 
been quick to perceive that its gorgeous hues are a 
splendid adjunct to the modem style of furniture in 
which colour plays so important a part. During the 
early two-thirds of the nineteenth century, style in 
designing furniture depended, through many vicissi- 
tudes and variations in form, on the use made of plain 
woods ; but this phase gave way to a passion for rich 
and dark-toned stuffs draped in heavy masses. The 
cold, clear light of colourless glass matched well with 
the hard uniformity of woodwork ; the changeful play 
of coloured stuffs requires the sparkling blaze of stained 
glass. 

Glass work constitutes a new branch of industrial 
art in which two antagonistic schools have arisen. 
One remains faithful, as far as possible, to the traditions 
of the great early school of window-painting previous 
to the fifteenth century, and tries to keep it within the 
bounds which the common sense of our forefathers 
prescribed. It appreciates the fact that the function 
of coloured glass is to modify and not to intercept the 
light ; and also, that, being glass and being coloured, 
transparency and colour are its two essential aesthetic 
characteristics, which must be preserved at any cost. 
Hence the design is simplified, all modelling by 
degradation of tone, and above all by black pigment, 
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is carefully avoided, since that diminishes the brilliancy 
of the material ; the effect is produced by the juxta- 
position of flat tints, each covering a restricted space, 
mixed and combined in a transparent mosaic of as 
great a variety as the harmony of the whole effect 
will allow. 

The aim of the other school, on the contrary, is to 
compete with oil painting in modelling, light and 
shade, and fusion of colour. It is an attempt to copy 
nature, a picture on glass ; a transparent picture, framed 
in a window. In what I have already said I have im- 
plied an opinion of this misapprehension which renders 
further remark on the subject unnecessary. 

9. Ceramic Art, — This branch of industry has also 
been greatly developed during the last quarter of a 
century ; and, to the honour of the manufacturers 
employed in it, be it said that this revival of the 
potter's art has been started and guided from the first 
ill an artistic path which is altogether praiseworthy. 
Always excepting servile imitations of ancient pottery, 
the amateur cannot fail to find in this class of products 
admirable designs and models, fit for the decoration 
of any house, whether for the exterior or the interior. 
Enamelled earthenware, tiles for mosaic pavements 
to be set in asphalte, real or imitation stone wares and 
stamped terra-cotta bricks, lend themselves to every 
imaginable geometrical arrangement, and this is what 
is best suited to the rigid nature of the material. 
It must be understood that we do not include in 
the category the mosaic known as Pietra dura, of 
which Florence enjoys almost a monopoly ; this is too 
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costly an art to be applied to any but small surfaces, 
and is used for caskets or table ornaments — sometimes 
for a table-top ; but it cannot be counted among the 
arts in common use for beautifying our dwelling 
houses. 

When we suggest that in the various arts which 
have come under discussion the study of geometrical 
coloured ornament is a valuable element, we lay down 
a general law which adniits of exceptions. A facing 
of glazed tiles applied to a vertical wall may afford 
an opening for ornamental treatment on a grand scale, 
in which landscape and even figures may hold a pro- 
minent place. We have seen good examples of this 
kind ; for instance, the facade of the building devoted 
to the Fine Arts at the Exhibition of 1878 (in Paris). 
Another no less interesting example may be named 
of the employment, in the hands of a skilful architect, 
of stamped bricks. The Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington is a happy instance of constructive 
and decorative fitness. In the first place it may be noted 
that the English architect — with a -practical judgment 
from which official constructors in France, while they 
toss municipal or State funds to the four winds, might 
take example — has not been betrayed into the ambi- 
tion — which would certainly have mastered a French- 
man — to build a Greek palace in the style of the 
Parthenon to house a few stuffed birds and fishes' 
bones. Two brick walls with a skylight above are 
what he deemed ample for his purpose. He has 
planned each gallery of a proper length to contain 
the collections at present existing, and closed them at 
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the end with a party- wall of brick. If, a few years 
hence, the increase of the collections should require it, 
the side walls can be prolonged as space may be 
needed, and the end bricked up again. 

We should not have done this in France ; such 
wise foresight and economy are there unknown. Wit- 
ness the design and execution, quite lately completed, 
of the additional buildings of the Paris Natural His- 
tory Museum and the School of Medicine, magnificent 
structures with imposing fagades of columns, triglyphs, 
and metopes, but final ; that is to say, too spacious 
perhaps to-day, but to-morrow too narrow for their 
purpose ; all in fact for honour and glory — or rather 
for show — nothing for use. 

If these observations appear to be a digression it 
is only in appearance. The feeling of the construction 
is in fact carried out in the decoration. The English 
architect, however parsimonious, could not depend 
entirely on the bricklayer, and leave the walls of his 
museum of bare unadorned brick ; the stubborn clay 
must have some ornamentation. He therefore designed 
four bas-reliefs of fishes and four of birds ; he had his 
bricks cast in these moulds, and in this way he has 
achieved a delightful decoration in which the design 
is appropriate to the purpose which suggested it. As 
we go into the galleries, one reminds us of an aviary, 
the other of an aquarium peopled with various crea- 
tures. It is less dignified, to be sure, than a Greek 
temple, but, on the other hand, it is more practical and 
novel. 

10. Furnihire, — This branch of industry is repre- 
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sented by cabinet work and the manufacture of stuffs 
for coverings and hangings. 

All that has been said with reference to the disad- 
vantages of the division of labour applies with full 
force to cabinet work ; indeed, in this, more perhaps 
than in any branch of labour, the results are especially 
vexatious. If you go to a cabinet-maker and give 
him a design for a bedstead or a table, however simple, 
without a scrap of carving or ornament, he will make 
it for you, but at a price disproportionately higher than 
what he would charge for an article with a great deal 
more work in it but " in the regular trade," as he would 
say. And why is this ? It is very possible, of course, 
that our manufacturer may wish to make you pay for 
your fancy, and to punish you for not relying on his 
taste and regarding his patterns as perfect. At the 
same time it is only fair to grant that the making of 
your piece of furniture will actually cost him much 
more. He must place your design in the hands of a 
workman of superior intelligence, capable of working 
out a form and plan that are new to him. Must he 
not pay highly for this superior brain ? In the regular 
course of trade, on the contrary, a pattern once adopted 
is repeated any number of times, during two, three, 
four years, often many more ; even when the different 
portions are not made by machinery they are distri- 
buted among four or five workmen who repeat the 
same pieces again and again. In this process — which 
may well be called mechanical — each one acquires a 
special rapidity and ease which allow of his getting 
through a larger amount of work in a given time with 
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a certain meretricious accuracy ; nay, the accuracy is 
real, but it is vulgar. The evil would be diminished 
by half if the original models were very simple and 
pure in form. Unfortunately this is not the case. 
Manufacturers try to promote a taste for luxury 
among their customers by offering them coarse and 
spurious luxury at a low price — heavy furniture loaded 
with carving, mouldings, and medallions, which remind 
us of the fable of the sticks floating on the water : at 
a little distance we see something, but seen closer 
there is nothing, less than nothing. At the last Great 
Exhibitions we have indeed seen some fine specimens 
of furniture, well executed and well designed as to 
taste ; but these are the exceptions. Such pieces are, 
strictly speaking, luxuries for the wealthy ; they are 
only made to special order or to exhibit in a national 
competition ; consequently they do not come under 
consideration here, since they are produced under ex- 
ceptional conditions. 

A piece of furniture, like a building, has certain 
dominant features, parts, details, mouldings, cornices. 
Irrespective of the composition of lines, it offers a field 
for arrangement in the introduction of colour ; and 
the whole result of form and colour ought to be logical 
to the intelligence, pleasing to the eye, and practically 
convenient. But the designer has not invariably the 
constructive sense so strongly developed as to preserve 
him from adding a decoration which is in truth non- 
sensical. When the decoration hampers the object 
instead of seconding it, and is in contradiction to the 
purpose the article is to serve, all the skill lavished 
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on its execution is sheer waste. It not unfrequently 
happens that when the projecting details have not 
been kept within due bounds the ornament is an 
offence rather than a decoration. And note that, in 
this case, the craftsman is in no respect to blame ; he 
often, indeed, shows great skill ; it is on his master 
that the entire responsibility must rest, since he has 
gone through no such studies as would enable him to 
direct his workmen ; he must therefore yield to them, 
because the only merit of his productions lies in the 
execution of the details. A man is not a manufacturer 
by inspiration, any more than he is an architect by 
Divine grace ; and in a manufactory where intelligent 
artistic government is lacking there can be no art 
Formerly a cabinet-maker evolved a piece of furniture 
as a sculptor does a statue, and the execution was the 
harmonious outcome of the conception. In our modern 
shops, where the labour is subdivided ad infinitum^ 
furniture is commonly to be seen in which various 
portions, each by itself, are extremely good, while the 
whole effect leaves much to be wished. When the 
joiner has constructed the skeleton, the carver, brass- 
smith, and half a dozen other hands contribute to its 
decoration ; and each of them probably thinks far 
more of making the best display of his own skill than 
of contributing to a harmonious whole. If the cabinet- 
maker whose business it is to put all these parts to- 
gether — and yet more if the manufacturer who directs 
the toil — has not enough artistic knowledge to qualify 
him as " Master of the Work,'' all these various fornis 
of skill, for lack of a guiding spirit, end in a medley 
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of interesting details applied to an uninteresting 
purpose. 

The conclusion we must come to, then, is that the 
purchaser will do well to prefer the simplest patterns 
of shape, since their very simplicity saves them from 
faulty ornamentation. I put this axiom forward for 
what it is worth, and it is not worth much. Still, if 
clumsy imitations of old furniture, or, on the other 
hand, ill-designed furniture, overloaded with vulgar 
ornament, were to find no buyers, the manufacturers, 
who are both ingenious and far-sighted, would beyond 
a doubt succeed in procuring designs which would at 
once satisfy good taste and accommodate themselves 
to the requirements of trade production in several 
parts, since that is the only way in which goods can 
be made at prices within the reach of all. In the 
article of furniture they are compelled to graduate the 
difference in price by the difference of materials only. 

In short, we must submit to the altered conditions 
of trade in the present day, since they are the inevit- 
able result of the two-fold pressure of vastly increased 
and increasing production, and daily diminution in 
price. It is vain to attempt to swim against a stream 
which is strong enough to crush all opposition. Still, 
it is our duty to pay a tribute of respect to those very 
few workers who choose to appeal to a small and 
select circle of buyers, and do their best and utmost 
to keep up the time-honoured traditions of beauty, 
sound workmanship, rational fitness of material, and 
appropriate and intelligent decoration. Nor is this 
all ; we also have a right to appeal to those manufac- 
T 
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turers who are compelled by pecuniary — and qufte 
justifiable — considerations to avail themselves of new 
mechanical processes, and to implore them not to en- 
courage vulgar bad taste by rudiing to flatter and 
subserve it By their reticence they would contribute 
in two ways to the prosperity of the country ; for, 
while they would take their share in promoting its 
trade and industry, they would be protecting its repu- 
tation which is in danger. When the complaint is 
made that industrial exhibitions are full of furni- 
ture badly designed, badly constructed, in wretched 
taste, often ill-adapted to its purpose and illogical to 
common sense, the reply is always the same : '* It 
meets the public demand and sells readily." 

But might we not reasonably answer that, in point 
of fact, the producer educates the public taste far more 
than the public governs that of the manufacturer? 
Fashion is ruled by the producer, and in the first in- 
stance by the designer ; the public is generally content 
to accept the ideas suggested to it, especially as it gains 
enormously by the facilities thus afforded of buying at 
a low price articles which in better materials or superior 
workmanship would be much more costly. Granting, 
then, that inexpensive processes are in fact indis- 
pensable for the supply and general diffusion of a 
certain degree of luxury, our arguments and entreaties 
are mainly directed to the attainment of some judg- 
ment and taste in the application of the industrial 
means at the manufacturer's disposal — which, if at- 
tained, would in themselves constitute a great step 
in the right direction. After that, salvation might 
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be found in a more attentive regard for the rules 
of art. Simplicity, directness of style, conventional 
treatment — which is more to the purpose than copy- 
ing nature — schemes of decoration adapted from vege- 
table forms, or purely fanciful ornament, arrangements 
of colour in natural harmony with the material used 
or the purpose aimed at — these are the general prin- 
ciples which should guide designers and producers, 
and which they should endeavour to set before a public 
which IS more docile than they are inclined to believe. 
The constant and increasing multiplication of 
copies of old work seems to me another unfavourable 
symptom for the future of the art of furniture-making 
in all its branches, which for fully four centuries was 
one of the glories of France. A commission of inquiry 
has lately been sitting as to the causes which have led 
to such impoverishment of the inventiveness, once so 
fertile, of French producers. " All the manufacturers 
to whom we have applied for information," says 
the report, " make the same answer : * There is a de- 
mand for copies of old patterns and moulds, and we 
can always dispose of them t© advantage. When we 
bring out new patterns we are at greater expense and 
less sure of a sale.' In consequence, the number of 
designers of forms of furniture is extremely limited ; 
and we may even look forward to a time when there 
will be none, since there is less and less demand for 
their particular line of talent* It is therefore in vain 
to endeavour to foster the inventiveness of the pupils 

* It has already been said that the same apprehension exists among 
the manufacturers of wall-papers (p. 266). 

T 2 
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in schools of design by urging them to experiments 
in composition. How can they be expected to be 
enterprising in this direction when they hear from 
their seniors that all a designer of furniture needs in 
the present day is a well-filled portfolio of prints, as 
the public insist on copies of old models ? " 

II. Furniture Stuffs. — These include tapestry, 
carpets, hangings, and textiles for covering 
furniture. 

The quantity and size of the tapestries produced 
in the French State manufactories are sufficient evi- 
dence of the abundance and quality of the means at 
the command of the nation. Indeed, the skill of these 
artistic weavers is recognised beyond dispute all the 
world over. The specimens sent out from the Gobelins 
are each year more perfect, viewed as a manufacture, 
and their technical qualities need no praise here. It 
is only with regard to the principles of decorative art 
as applied in the National Establishment that criticism 
has anything to say. The manufacture is hampered 
by inveterate habits which it is difficult to attack — so 
difficult that they have in fact to this day prevented 
any genuine reform. However, a process of evolution 
is incipient ; though tentative, it is not dubious, and 
we may hope in an early future to see this noble fabric 
return to the excellent style of decorative' design 
which characterised it pre-eminently in the time of 
Louis XIV. An immense step will be made in the 
right direction when the copying of pictures is finally 
given up, and when the artists whose business it is to 
supply designs can be persuaded to devote more at- 
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tention to the legitimate aims and conditions of the 
material, with a fuller appreciation of the fine decora- 
tive style displayed in the great pieces of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The climax will be gained 
and the triumph complete when modelling is simpli- 
fied as far as possible and expressed in cross-hatching, 
and the outlines rendered by a pure line. The true 
ideal is that tapestry should be literally a free and 
movable hanging, instead of being stretched on a 
frame as a picture must be. 

The artists employed to design for tapestry in 
private manufactories follow too faithfully the example 
set at the Gobelins ; they draw too literally from 
nature, and their frames and borders are not always 
happy. Thus, in designing a carpet, they frame a 
mass of natural flowers with a heavy design in gold 
moulding, which common sense shows to be unfit for 
walking on ; much more is it absurd to tread or sit 
on a composition of figures or animals. 

There is, too, a painted imitation of tapestry on 
corded material which is said never to fade. Here we 
have real and genuine paintings executed on the stuft 
itself by skilled artists ; the peculiarity of the process 
is that the colour applied sinks through the textile, as 
may easily be verified by examining the wrong side. 
But is it quite certain that the surface will not rub or 
fade, even though the colour may remain indelible 
below the surface — where it is useless ? It is very pos- 
sible that the permeation of the material may have 
no very valuable result. While expressing this doubt, 
I do not imply any condemnation of the process, 
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which is a curious one ; but time only can prove its 
value. 

It must, however, be noted that whereas we have 
seen that tapestry is wrongly employed to imitate 
painting, here we have painting imitating tapestry by 
the help of chemistry, which is constantly placing fresh 
means at the service of industrial art. But this again 
is wrong. We have panels for hangings which must 
be very costly when artists of real merit are employed 
on them, and which are, besides, original works beyond 
the possibility of mechanical reproduction ; and yet 
they are made to produce a mere illusion, an imitation 
of woven tapestry, the illusion being seconded by the 
ribbed surface of the textile. This is a radical mis- 
take, and greatly to be deplored, in spite of our ap- 
preciation of the value of the work. It is also to be 
feared that this class of decoration may, ere long, be 
degraded by vulgar taste and execution, and lose the 
merit it now possesses. 

As to other textiles for hangings and furniture 
coverings, our task is simplified by the very general 
and well-considered use of stuffs of one colour and 
often without any pattern — velvet, silk, or jute. When 
a pattern is printed on the tissue, as on jute, it is often 
a happy adaptation of the eastern style of woven 
ornament, or of that of the Renaissance — brilliant, 
vigorous, and harmonious. 

Chintz survives as an exception. In cotton stuffs, 
as in tapestry and wall-papers, there is little -fault to 
be found but with the realism of imitative designs, and 
a preference for glaring colours which certainly are 
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good proof of the progress of chemistry, but which 
clash in a painful manner with the gay hues that 
are appropriate in women's dress. In choosing a 
chintz (or a cretonne), with some few exceptions, it is 
well to take an arrangement of light and delicate 
colours. 

May I add a word here on the use of muslin in 
furnishing ? It is a thin and diaphanous material, and 
ought to be treated accordingly. Heavy embroidery 
is in direct contradiction to its nature — a contradiction 
which must be carefully avoided. For this reason any 
kind of ornament suggesting heavy objects must be 
rejected. We shall select arabesques with interlacing 
curves, humming-birds, butterflies, and flowers ; but 
we must take care that the flowers do not rise from a 
huge vase, or grow from heavy scrolls as they are 
often made to do. The first point being to keep the 
thin material light, the principle of decoration applic- 
able to it is easily deduced from the law of fitness. 

The love of comfort and a taste for display have, 
during the last thirty years, reached such proportions 
that industry has been forced to adapt its course to 
follow in their wake, and consequently industrial art 
— design for manufactures — has found an exceptional 
opening, and free play to enable it to respond to a 
demand formerly unheard of. Unfortunately the public 
appetite has grown coarse and over-hasty; caprice has 
become monstrous in this too wide domain ; the re- 
quirements of the public have assumed an artificial 
type which makes far too great a call on the ingenuity 
and resources of the producer. The consequence is 
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that quality is everywhere sacrificed, or regarded as of 
secondary importance ; and that machinery assumes 
the functions of the human hand which is now too 
slow. The mind sometimes finds it very difllicult to 
understand this intervention of mechanical processes, 
which is fatal to the interests of art. It gives rise to 
a special type of luxury, a compound of falsehood and 
ostentation, which has become a deep gangrene of our 
stage of civilisation, by reason of the various ills it 
brings with it. The manufacturer's ambition, thus 
fostered, knows no bounds ; it defies every obstacle ; 
he ceases to aim at doing justice to the natural 
qualities of the materials he uses ; on the contrary, 
everything is disguised to assume the appearance, 
and even the defects, of something else totally dif- 
ferent in character and capabilities. On all hands we 
see flagrant attempts to cheat the eye by imitations. 

This aim is strongly manifested in almost every 
branch of industry concerned in the production of 
textiles. Some justification may perhaps be found 
for covering a humble cotton cloth, manufactured for 
shallow purses, with a large design or gorgeous colours ; 
but to give these cheap stuffs a false appearance of 
hand-loom tapestry for curtains and hangings is a far 
more serious matter ; it is altogether wrong, and only 
causes us to lament the disfigurement of a good mate- 
rial, well printed, which, if rationally decorated, would 
stand confessed and reveal its real merits. Silks, again, 
are rarely as durable as their art and beauty would 
lead us to expect — though why, indeed, should they 
be, since a dress is not required to last more than a few 
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months, or even a few weeks ? Fashion, which does 
not pride itself on being logical, has lately insisted 
on large patterns for silk dress materials, even when 
textiles for hangings are being made in smaller de- 
signs. Hence, as more patterns are copied than in- 
vented, the designs for dress-silks are being borrowed 
from old furniture stuffs, and those for chair-covers 
and curtains are often reproduced from patterns which 
our grandmothers wore in their skirts. 

Jute will soon cast every other raw material into 
the shade for furniture fabrics, now that it can be pre- 
pared for weaving ; its wear is doubtful, but it can be 
sold at a low price, and it is certain to be popular in 
the immediate future. Goat's hair, which is one of the 
finest materials for textile purposes, is too precious in 
every way to be used excepting in mixed materials 
in which it is sparingly introduced. The most expen- 
sive laces are now rarely made of flaxen thread, since 
the English have succeeded in spinning cotton exces- 
sively fine and very tightly twisted ; but these lovely 
fabrics will not bear repeated cleaning, and will be 
comparatively short-lived. Still, we may be thankful 
that hand-made lace is still to be procured ; the dread- 
ful machine threatens its very existence, and is doing 
its utmost to demolish its last strongholds. Embroidery 
by hand, in all its various forms, will soon, perhaps, 
be a thing of the past, for mechanical processes are 
rapidly absorbing this branch of industry and super- 
seding the needle and thread of the sewer. Embroi- 
dery in cotton, as well as in silk and wool, is executed 
by machinery for every variety of purpose, and 
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magnificent trimmings in gold, imitating needle- 
work and bullion, are produced by gauffering and 
stamping. 

To turn to another aspect of the matter, I must 
here remark on another characteristic of modem pro- 
ductions : the wonderful accuracy of execution which 
is conspicuous in various classes of hand-work. Such 
perfection becomes a defect when the result is to cheat 
the eye as to the nature or quality of the material 
used, or the object produced, or the final cause of a 
decorative work. A piece of tapestry which pretends 
to be a picture, lace or embroidery finished off with 
the prodigious accuracy that makes it look as though 
the machine had been employed and conceals the 
human fallacy of the hand, lose their charm and inte- 
rest, and even their rational causation ; they amaze us, 
but we do not care for them. Certain kinds of lace 
— even hand-made guipures^ for instance — are as stiff 
as wire-work, and of such absolute regularity that 
they justify our doubts as to their origin. The same 
is true of various kinds of embroidery by hand ; its 
accurate finish is surprising, but annoying. In fact, 
our workmen and needlewomen are as skilful as our 
designers are facile and experienced ; their merits are 
proverbial. But this mechanical perfection sometimes 
produces results which we cannot unreservedly praise. 
It comes to this : it is not enough that both artists 
and craftsmen should give constant evidence of their 
skill in rendering ideas to perfection ; it is furthermore 
necessary that those ideas should be sound ones in a 
decorative sense, and that skill should be exercised 
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with due regard to the application and appropriate- 
ness of the result. 

12. Conclusion. — Before closing this chapter, I feel 
it incumbent on me, at whatever cost to our national 
pride, to recapitulate the chief points of the indictment 
against the industrial arts generally which has been 
fully and distinctly formulated in the reports of the 
juries on the late Exhibition of products under the 
auspices of the Union Centrale des Arts Decoratifs, 

It will not be out of place to insist once more on 
the almost total lack of originality in contemporary 
decoration. Our manufacturers persist in copying the 
works of the past, never checked, as it would seem, 
by the heterogeneous and often startling results they 
obtain, or the danger for the future into which their 
habits of routine may bring them. Their idea of 
novelty consists not in the production of a character- 
istic style, but merely in the unprecedented application 
of some process of manufacture. To this end modes 
of decoration are diverted from their legitimate pur- 
pose, or technical processes are misapplied to disguise 
the -rational use of the material and the ornamenta- 
tion. I will not go so far as to say that no breath of 
inspiration is ever perceptible, or no serious effort to 
achieve innovation in accordance with taste and sound 
principles of ^Esthetics ; but it does seem as though 
we were fast losing the delicate but indispensable in- 
tuition of the subtle relations of men and things ; and 
at the same time the sense of proportion in ornamental 
combinations, and of their proper execution and ap- 
plication. Here we see nature drawn from the life 
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with no decorative treatment to render it effective ; 
there we are startled by a piece of archaic convention- 
alism of which it is impossible to perceive the special 
fitness. The hand mechanically repeats what the eye 
has contemplated as a legacy from past ages, while 
it refuses to recognise our immediate needs. It would 
seem that we are bereft of imagination and ideas, and 
that other considerations of a quite different kind have 
smothered the living flame that fired our forefathers. 
The furniture of 1886 is copied — often vulgarly and 
clumsily copied — from that of the past three centuries ; 
textile fabrics are covered with patterns imitated — 
and generally spoilt — from designs invented in other 
times, or under the influence of another phase of civi- 
lisation. 

How, under such conditions, can the harmony 
which ought to govern the decoration of our dwellings 
and clothing, possibly, or ever, be attained ? The 
styles of the Renaissance and the late French Monarchy 
jostle with that of the far East ; and this motley 
splendour, rarely combined with any intelligence, is 
placed within reach of the slenderest incomes by con- 
stant improvements in machinery. 

Decorative art has gone through a very singular 
evolution since repeated International Exhibitions 
have afforded an opportunity for the study of a large 
variety of Oriental carpets and other fabrics. Our 
manufacturers, as they became familiar with the ad- 
mirable principles of decoration which are so well 
understood by the nations of the East, did not fail to 
perceive that they had here a rich mine to be worked 
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with advantage. It gave a direction to their vague 
aspirations, and helped to satisfy a craving for reac- 
tion from the monotony of Western art which had only 
the traditions of past ages to rely upon for inspiration. 
In this way they were enabled to conceal their help- 
less lack of inventiveness. The suggestiveness of 
Chinese, and yet more of Japanese art, brought fanci- 
ful design to supplement variety of colour ; not only 
was the eye pleased, but the imagination was roused 
and amused. The freedom of invention and treatment, 
and the singular originality which always characterise 
the works of these Oriental designers — unknown to 
us till within the last thirty years or so — have re- 
lieved us from the dull repetition of our own stale 
ideas. Our gold work and jewellery, our glass and 
pottery, our wall-papers, the myriad objects in metal 
and ivory that strew our rooms, and our various textile 
fabrics, have all borrowed to some extent from the 
taste of China and Japan. 

The Great Exhibition of 1878, and that of the 
Union Centrale in Paris in 1882, have made us aware 
of the great influence they have exercised, and which 
is perceptible in hangings, curtains, dress materials, 
and embroidery. We may mark with honest praise 
the revived use of colour which is one result of it : it 
has given rise to some superb effects. But what a 
monstrous contrast lies between the art of the Latin 
nations and the archaic types of composition and 
drawing which the Europeans have stolen wholesale 
from the stuffs and porcelains, or from the pattern- 
books of the Land of the Rising Sun ! This mongrel 
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mixture is really depressing, for it is proof positive of 
our decadence and loss of originality, as well as of our 
utter indifference to the most elementary laws of de- 
corative taste and fitness. 

In short, in this nineteenth century, decorative art 
has lost most of its vitality ; it is hybrid and barren ; 
it lives by imitation, and would have fallen still lower 
if great skill in manipulation and a certain amount of 
taste — natural in France and acquired in other coun- 
tries — could not still gratify the eye though they fail 
to satisfy the mind. But how can we be content with 
such an amount of taste as can only bring to light 
reproductions or the very poorest originality? The 
creative faculty is what is needed to raise art from 
the humiliation in which it at present grovels by com- 
parison with the splendid position it once held. 

So far as France is concerned, a double obligation 
rests on her to find a speedy solution to the difficulty : 
the maintenance of her supremacy in art, which she 
is fast losing, and the protection of her commerce 
which is gravely imperilled. England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, and America are now finding 
a sale in France for enormous quantities of their pro- 
duce, and they manufacture for home use the articles 
which, not many years since, they purchased of her. 
Even China and Japan invade her market. M. Marius 
Vachon has lately pointed out {Nos industries (Tart 
en piril) that, judging from the tables and reports on 
French commerce, " on the sum total of importations 
of manufactured articles, the increase between 1873 and 
1881 amounted to no less than 185,000,000 of francs 
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(;^7,400,ooo) ; while on the other hand exportations 
have diminished by 222,000,000 of francs (;f 8,880,000). 
This is a financial fact of the most serious character. 
Carriage building has lost nearly 5,000,000 (i^200,ooo) ; 
turnery and carving, 9,000,000 (;^36o,ooo) ; furni- 
ture, 2,000,000 (;^8o,ooo) ; the Paris fancy trade, 
8,000,000 (^320,000) ; earthenware and porcelain, 
3,000,000 (;£" 1 20,000); glass, 12,000,000 (;£'48o,ooo) ; 
and silk fabrics, 244,000,000 G^ 9,760,000)." 

The taste of foreign nations has developed in an 
unexpected manner, and they are boldly competing 
with France. International Exhibitions have con- 
tributed to this result, but it was strong determina- 
tion and perseverance which gave them the first im- 
petus with any fair chance of success. Art museums 
have been established everywhere, and schools of 
design opened in every country, with the most satis- 
factory result. Money has been freely spent, for it 
was well understood that capital thus invested would 
bring enormous interest. Nor were the returns long 
to wait for ; the wonderful improvement that may be 
seen on all sides is sufficient evidence of this. France 
alone has remained almost stationary and in danger 
of seeing the nations that were indebted to her be- 
come her rivals. " The industry of its people and 
the prosperity of its manufactures are the surest 
wealth of a state," said Colbert ; and the saying is 
trqer now than ever it was. And we may add that 
an administration can show no better title to public 
esteem than its care and encouragement of art and 
industry. Many authoritative voices have lately been 
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raised to claim for France such public institutions as 
most of the other countries of Europe can by this 
time boast of, and to demand increased facilities for 
study in all branches in the great manufacturing 
centres. But as yet little or nothing has been done. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DECORATOR. 

Every artist who makes it his business to create, 
and every artisan whose calling it is to execute a de- 
corative work, is, in his various degree, a member of the 
same hierarchy, and equally, in his degree, a decorator. 
The distance is wide between a great artist — a painter 
of genius, for instance, such as Eugene Delacroix, 
whose two-and-twenty masterly compositions grace 
the library of the Palais Bourbon — and the humble 
journeyman who adds a few touches of colour to de- 
corate some fancy article of the Paris trade ; but their 
function is the same. Each in his way adds adorn- 
ment to a certain object, made of a given material, 
and intended for a particular purpose ; and each must 

. take due account of the form, the material, and the 

purpose, in his treatment. This subserviency to external 
and inevitable conditions constitutes of itself the chief 
difference between the decorator and the artist free to 
follow the guidance of his own inspiration ; between 
the painter of a picture, who obeys his own will and 

I instinct, and the painter bound to subdue the resources 

of his art to sumptuous harmony with the surround- 

, ings — as in a palatial ball-room ; between the sculptor 

animating the marble in a form born of his own con- 
sciousness, and the sculptor bidden to execute figures 

U 

L 
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for a monument of definite character — as a sepulchre, 
a triumphal arch, or a chapel. There is no need to 
add that neither sculptors nor painters confine their 
attention to decorative work, while the architect, on 
the contrary, is necessarily a decorator, or he ceases 
to be an architect, and is no more than a builder. 

From these three parent arts proceed an endless 
number of secondary arts which industry has attached 
to her service when they are not actually her offspring. 
These arts are of such vast importance from a merely 
commercial point of view, that it may almost be said 
that there is no form of manufacture that is quite in- 
dependent of the decorator. Every branch of industry 
has blossomed into its own industrial art. Now, as 
has been said, in every branch of manufacture there 
is every year an increasing dearth of original designers 
and decorators. (See above, pp. 266 and 291.) At 
the same time it must be observed that this dearth of 
creative originality is no less marked in the decorative 
arts which are independent of manufactures, than in 
works which are produced as single efforts, and which 
need to be, and are, the direct outcome of the artist's 
personal labour. Is there any remedy for this hope- 
less state of things, this gloomy outlook } If there is, 
what is it ? Every one is ready with the answer, " In 
teaching and training." But it is better to be frank 
and to speak out the whole truth, even at the cost of 
fighting against the stream of opinion which has, to 
some extent, swept off their feet the public-spirited 
and liberally intentioned men who have undertaken 
to teach drawing and the kindred arts. 
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The truth, then, as it seems to me, is that there is 
too strong a tendency to separate "Art as applied to 
manufactures " from what is termed " High Art." The 
strange thing is that this tendency is equally marked 
in those who profess the most thorough contempt for 
what is called " Art Manufacture " — a most mischievous 
confusion of ideas and perversion of words — and in 
those who, for the last twenty years, have persistently 
given substantial proof of their interest in the progress 
of the decorative arts. In the former this feeling is 
founded in prejudices that are hard to dislodge because 
they are rooted in pride and nourished by sordid 
interests, and by another and more serious evil, a 
special kind of ignorance to which I must presently 
return. In the others, who are certainly quite disin- 
terested, it is the result of excessive zeal for a cause 
which was too long and unjustly neglected ; but this 
very excess of zeal is a source of danger, and likely to 
defeat the end they have in view. 

Of all the generous elements to which a nation 
owes glory and fortune there is not one more deserv- 
ing of our unfailing respect than the body of artistic 
craftsmen, the creators of those adjuncts to luxury 
which, throughout the ages, have been and are so inti- 
mately and constantly associated with the require- 
ments and enjoyments of social life. The picture, the 
statue — which we are wont to consider as works of 
art complete each in itself, and an independent crea- 
tion, a treasure for the cabinet or gallery to be set 
apart or placed with others, moved into different sur- 
roundings, from the collection of one amateur to 
U 2 
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another, from a cottage to a palace or a museum — the 
isolated work, in short, answers to a quite modern no- 
tion of art. The statue and the picture have become 
specific subdivisions of the family group which formerly 
comprehended all the arts of presentment Like those 
greedy off-shoots of a tree which absorb all the sap of 
the main stem, and crowd out the rest, that they may 
enjoy all the light of heaven, these last-born of the 
arts have cast the less-aspiring branches into the 
shade of their spreading ramifications, though in 
order of time the latter were their precursors. Quite 
surely, if man's first act on earth was to provide 
himself with food, and the second to construct a 
shelter against the inclemency of the seasons and the 
attacks of wild beasts, the first impulse of nascent 
aestheticism was to decorate himself and his dwelling. 
Herbert Spencer, in his " Principles of Education," 
chapter i., has noted the fact that decoration precedes 
clothing. " Decoration precedes dress. Among people 
who submit to great physical suffering that they may 
have themselves handsomely tattooed, extremes of 
temperature are borne with but little attempt at miti- 
gation. Humboldt tells us that an Orinoco Indian, 
though quite regardless of bodily comfort, will yet 
labour for a fortnight to purchase pigment wherewith 
to make himself admired ; and that the same woman 
who would not hesitate to leave her hut without a 
fragment of clothing on, would not dare to commit 
such a breach of indecorum as to go out unpainted. 
Voyagers find that coloured beads and trinkets are 
much more prized by wild tribes than are calicoes and 
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broadcloths. And the anecdotes we have of the ways 
in which, when shirts and coats are given, savages 
turn them to some ludicrous display, show how com- 
pletely the idea of ornament predominates over that 
of use. Nay, there are still more extreme illustra- 
tions : witness the fact narrated by Capt. Speke of his 
African attendants, who strutted about in their goat- 
skin mantles when the weather was fine, but when it 
was wet, took them off, folded them up, and went 
about naked, shivering in the rain. Indeed, the facts 
of aboriginal life seem to indicate that dress is deve- 
loped out of decorations. And when we remember 
that even among ourselves most think more about the 
fineness of the fabric than its warmth, and more about 
the cut than the convenience — when wc see that the 
function is still in great measure subordinated to the 
appearance — we have further reason for inferring such 
an origin." 

The author proceeds to show that there is the same 
co-relation in intellectual development ; that in the 
mind as well as the body, the Useful gives precedence 
to the Ornamental. 

Man, when he builds a hovel, is no more than a 
carpenter or a mason; but at the moment when he 
tries to embellish this dwelling — or some article of 
coarse pottery, or the weapon he never can lay aside — 
with any adjunct that does not directly tend to its 
utility ; when he arranges the parts of his house with 
an eye to symmetry and proportion in no respect es- 
sential to his practical requirements ; when he orna- 
ments stone, wood, clay, or horn with clumsy carvings, 
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gaudy colours, or feeble engraving, he becomes an 
artist. Thenceforth, what is strong and useful no 
longer satisfies him ; he craves for the superfluous, the 
useless, the setting ; he desires that what is serviceable 
shall also be beautiful, that what is strong shall be 
handsome. This desire, which can be traced from the 
earliest stage of humanity, has always had the fullest 
play under every phase of civilisation. Man cherished 
it and persevered in it ; he surrounded himself with 
beautiful things, and carried the refinement of luxury 
so far as to insist that, after originating the nobler 
forms of architecture, art should set its stamp on every 
object of domestic use. 

From this, that group of arts took their rise which \ 

are known as the decorative arts ; still, they are, after 
all, Art — eternal and one — giving utterance under a 
thousand aspects to the high aspirations, the noble 
feelings, the luxurious tastes, nay, the very caprices of 
the human soul ; art lending her splendid adornment 
to objects meant for use, and transforming them into 
objects of luxury with total disregard of the costliness 
of materials ; art devoting itself with impartial love 
to the ornamentation of the dwelling and the furni- 
ture ; of metal-work, whether precious or no, and for 
whatever purpose ; of pottery, glass, and hangings ; 
of the table, or the person and its clothing ; of every- 
thing made by the hand of man, all he touches or can 
touch and transform and beautify by means of art, 
whose domain and influence are in fact unlimited. 

But professors of aesthetics, those who write essays 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, still refuse to see art 
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from this side or to allow it this wide realm of action. 
They will come to it. They will be brought to it by 
the current of opinion which must bear down every 
obstacle. 

It was the Italian invasion — the invasion of Italian 
painters under the House of Valois — that founded 
the French school of " Art for collectors " which I here 
contrast with the living native art of France in the 
fifteenth century. There were no mere pattern-makers, 
no " Art Manufacturers " then. The old masters of 
their arts did not disdain to compose an arabesque, 
to paint a cartoon for tapestry, to design a piece of 
furniture, to carve a chimney-piece. In their hands 
art was ubiquitous ; it found expression in historical 
painting and sculpture, no doubt, but no less in deco- 
rative painting and sculpture, in costume and in fur- 
niture, in the arrangement of the dwelling-house, in 
the suitability and suggestiveness of objects placed in 
juxtaposition^ in the prominence allowed to each with 
due reference to its importance and purpose. This 
has all been forgotten — this is what we must strive to 
recall. This the Greeks, too^ had done, whose works 
were for awhile copied with hackneyed servility, when 
what was really needed was an effort to comprehend 
their genius and to imbibe it ; and in the same way, 
we are now copying the works of our forefathers and 
of Eastern art. 

However, very praiseworthy efforts in the right 
direction have been made- in France during the last 
twenty years. Various associations have been formed ; 
first, the Central Union of Fine Arts applied to Indus- 
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try, and then the Museum of Decorative Art, which 
have since coalesced,^ and concur in extending and 
popularising all the artistic learning which had been 
cherished during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies in the workshops of such men as Delorme, Du- 
cerceau, Lepautre, and Delaune, and handed down to 
the end of the eighteenth by Le Brun, Marot, Coypel, 
B^rain, Boulle, Watteau, and Boucher, all highly skilled 
decorative painters, whose elegant traditions were 
roughly cut short by David. 

Now we must look for a second Renaissance in 
matters of taste. In the ordinary course of things 
we are all — or nearly all — occasionally interested in 
matters of art ; some of us directly, as producers ; 
others — most indeed — as judges. Quite involuntarily 
we are constantly called upon to decide on the choice 
of a colour, a wall-paper, a bronze, or a picture. It 
must, therefore, be of use to every one to be able, at 
first sight, to analyse the practical effect as well as the 
artistic worth of every object of which the production 
has involved the exercise of taste, whether it be a piece 
of furniture, or stuff, or a painting by a master-hand, 
a simple outcome of intelligence, or an effort- of genius. 
Can this power be acquired ? Yes, I reply, by constant 
study in permanent museums and temporary exhibi- 
tions, where the precious relics of former ages are 
treasured up. But we must bring to our studies an 
open breadth of mind, and never imagine that these 
noble or exquisite works were the result of such a 

* Union centrale des Beaux- Arts appliquis h VindustHe ; and Music 
des Arts dkoratifs. 
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special — and I may say narrow — training as the pre- 
sent system tends to giving. By such a routine we 
upset the coach in the rut we are trying to avoid. 

It was well said apropos of an exhibition in Paris 
of old designs for decorative work, " Such drawings as 
these, which none but the ignorant or purblind pedants 
could regard as the product of inferior talents, are in 
fact the work of very great sculptors, painters, and 
architects, who worked them out to be the most 
elegant ornamentation they could devise for the 
palaces of kings and for the luxurious accessories of 
aristocratic existence in Europe during three cen- 
turies." Ought we not rather to infer, in opposition 
to prevalent opinion, that as the decorative arts were 
always supplied with nourishment from the highest 
founts of artistic genius, we should do well not to 
specialise instruction, but, on the contrary, to generalise 
and elevate it as much as possible } and, instead of 
training designers for particular branches of industry, 
to educate great architects, great sculptors, and great 
painters ? 

Judging from appearances, it would seem that the 
world is coming to this better mind, and not in France 
alone. Drawing and the allied arts are exciting greater 
interest than ever before in every part of the civilised 
world. England, Austria, and Belgium arc multiply- 
ing the opportunities of learning, and new schools are 
being opened every day in the United States. The 
fact is noteworthy; at the same time I cannot indulge 
in any illusions as to the nature of this movement. 

The effort is widely spread, but it is not magnani- 
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mous ; it IS a strong one, but not very lofty ; genuine, 
but not disinterested. A pure love of beauty in pic- 
torial or plastic work, and of the aesthetic pleasure it 
may give, has very little to do with it. Still less is it 
based on a love of grand representations of human life 
and action, or of those sublime ideas which spring 
from sacred founts and are fed by grand lyrics, national 
epics and legends, or perennial passions. No; the 
movement in art at which we are looking on, and 
which bestirs itself to found so many schools and 
museums, is far from disinterested ; it is commercial. 
The sole aim and end of it is to dress up articles of 
trade so as to command a better sale. 

There can be no doubt that the money thus laid 
out in England has been amply refunded * Within 
thirty years England has succeeded in taking a high 
place among the nations which shine in arts applied 
to manufacture (I do not say in decorative art) ; it has 

* A sum of money is every year voted in Parliament for the encou- 
ragement of art among the industrial classes. Its application is regulated 
by the Department of Science and Arts and the Council of Education. 
Part of it is devoted to Art Schools throughout the country, including 
drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, and the form and ornamen- 
tation of manufactured articles. The department also encourages ele- 
mentary drawing in parish and board schools ; studies of a higher class 
at evening lessons in the Working Men's Colleges ; teaching in manu- 
facturing schools; and the inculcation of sound methods in training 
colleges for board-school teachers. The collections at the South Ken- 
sington Museum are a valuable adjunct. A complete system of exami- 
nations, competitions, and rewards in the schools themselves, or in 
rivalry with other schools, keeps ambition and progress alive. Certifi- 
cates of proficiency are distributed every year to those who pass with 
due credit. 
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indeed shown a singular aptitude in assimilating the 
spirit of more creative nations, more especially of 
Japan, and adapting it to its own requirements and 
means of production. Other nations have benefited 
by the lesson. We may note a consentaneous effort 
in every manufacturing people, tending to the same 
end, and bearing witness to the importance everywhere 
attributed to the adornment of the dwelling and its 
furniture, and of the person — to all, in short, which 
forms a setting — a background to human life, and 
exerts a pleasing influence on the eye. Every nation 
is henceforth eager to free itself from the control for- 
merly held by France over the taste of Europe ; each, 
before long, will be striving to enslave the rest to her 
own. Already, indeed, Austria is becoming a serious 
rival of France in the great metropolitan markets with 
her plate-glass, pottery, and furniture of a modest type ; 
England, too, with her " fancy trade," articles of mere 
fashionable luxury ; and Germany, with her manufac- 
ture of heavy common furniture. 

This is an aspect of affairs which it would be 
foolish to ignore, but which need cause us no anxiety 
unless we allow it to do so. In the face of such com- 
petitors France, of course, will have much to do to hold 
her own and preserve her ancient reputation. This 
was sufficiently proved at the Exhibition of 1878. Let 
her, then, take warning, but not be dismayed ; above 
all, let her beware lest alarm and the contagious mania 
for imitations start her on a false scent. She must do 
much, as has been said ; above all, she must do well ; 
nor will she find this so very difficult. She has in her 



} 
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own hands capital elements, and vistas ready opened 
lie before her ; she has only to follow them up and 
to work with a will. Of one thing it is well to be 
certain : creative taste is not at the beck and call of 
statesmen. It is the growth of long ages of culture, 
and every nation in turn may multiply schools of de- 
sign by Act of Parliament without adding one iota to 
the effective strength and permanent progress among 
its population. 

Art, like a river, flows from the heights to the 
valleys, and not up the mountain. 

Happily we can say that art in France is of prouder 
mettle, and soars with a loftier and broader flight above 
the sordid calculations of trade profit and loss. For 
instance, there is no scholar, however humble, in the 
National School of Decorative Art, who does not 
dream, in spite of all advice to the contrary, of cater- 
ing the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and winning the Prix 
de Rome. The art manufacturers complain of these 
deserters ; and they are right, for many young talents 
perish in the attempt. But I cannot regard it as 
proved that this passionate aspiration is so prejudicial 
to artistic craftsmanship, as it is often pronounced to 
be, on what I consider a superficial judgment. 

What I find to lament at the present time is not 
so much that our designers and modellers of manufac- 
tured art, so to speak, insist on painting pictures and 
carving statues, as that painters and sculptors will 
not, unless under compulsion, paint and carve for 
decorative purposes. The great masters of the past, 
even in comparatively recent times, had no such pride 
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— which is indeed characteristic of a decadence. Did 
Raphael refuse to decorate the Vatican with arabesques, 
or Durer and Holbein to make designs for the gold- 
smiths, armourers, and printers of their day ? In the 
French school, again, this variety and fertility of occu- 
pation was a tradition even so late as at the beginning 
of this century. Delaune and Ducerceau were the 
equals of the most famous court painters, but they 
produced decorative designs for architects, sculptors, 
and goldsmiths, gunsmiths, tapestry workers, cabinet- 
makers, and potters. At the very height of the French 
classic period, Poussin drew in imitation of the antique, 
trophies of arms for triumphal arches and scrolls from 
Roman bas-reliefs. Le Sueur painted for a private 
mansion (Hotel Lambert) some panels and mytho- 
logical figures to ornament the walls and ceilings. 
Among the extensive collection of drawings by 
Le Brun at the Louvre, not the least interesting are 
his sketches for the king's tapestries and silver plate, 
and the groups he composed for the great fountains at 
Versailles, which were executed by a whole crowd of 
artists of mark, Audran, Leclerc, De S^ve, Migliarini, 
Bonnemer, Testelin and B. Yvart, Tubi and Coyzevox, 
etc. Sculptors of distinguished merit, such as Puget and 
Caffieri, put more inventiveness into the decoration of 
his Majesty's ships of war than into the composition 
of their finest groups ; and Gillot, Watteau, Boucher, 
and before them the three Coypels (father and sons), 
lavished their most graceful imaginings on the be- 
witching inventions — a happy medley of Chinese and 
grotesque designs with figures — which for a whole 
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century served to decorate the piers of ladies' boudoirs^ 
or were framed in mouldings above the doors, painted 
on spinets and screens, or on fans and fairy porcelain 
sets. The trcidition survived down to the time of 
Percier and Prud'hon, who did not think it beneath his 
dignity and genius to design a whole suite of furniture 
for the first Empress, and the King of Rome's cradle ; 
and in these designs we can plainly trace the poetic 
grace and tender refinement that characterise his most 
perfect larger works. These masters, then, did not — 
as we do now — draw a hard-and-fast line between the 
arts of utility and high art ; it is in fact a distinction 
based on false principles, and fraught with perilous 
consequences. 

It must, however, at once be stated that a deco- 
rator must be prepared for a life of abnegation, of 
subjection ; he is low down in the priesthood. He 
must be possessed of vast funds of knowledge, very 
superior, indeed, to that of the men whom he sub- 
serves — architects, painters, and amateurs ; and yet 
he must subordinate and subject his talents to con- 
ditions over which he has no control, to difficulties 
of material, to peculiarities of form in the surfaces he 
is required to decorate, to a glare or a deficiency oif 
light, not to speak of the vagaries and even bad taste 
of his employer. In point of fact this branch of art 
is so vast that what it demands is nothing short of 
perfect knowledge in theory and in practice of per- 
spective and architecture, figure painting, animals, and 
landscape. The draughtsman's hand must be supple 
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and free, master of every difficulty, quick to follow 
every prompting of the brain. After the moment of 
inception, when the intelligence and judgment have 
approved, there must be no delay caused by incom- 
petence of eye or hand. 

However great the artist's genius may be, if his 
hand is not guided by secure knowledge, and if it is 
not trained to absolute and instant obedience, his work 
must always be imperfect. We have illustrious ex- 
amples in our own century to prove the fact. And 
how much more imperative is the necessity in the case 
of the decorative artist. A painter of history may, if he 
thinks fit, concentrate his studies on the human figure 
only ; but the decorator is concerned with all nature 
in its most various forms. Flowers, infinite in variety 
of line, mould, and hue ; leaves, fruits, branches in all 
their multiform variety of structure and drawing ; 
animated nature, too, in endless dissimilarity, man 
and the lower animals each claiming a place in the 
decorator's stock-in-trade ; then, besides these, the 
devices of man himself, all forms and styles of archi- 
tecture. Is not this a programme of training that 
might furnish forth the greatest, artist ? 

The art of the decorator thus apprehended is in- 
deed ars longa ; and in the present state of affairs it 
is a thankless career, in which the sacrifices are out of 
all proportion to the advantages. Young beginners, 
anticipating no encouragement, shrink from the enor- 
mous cost of producing good work. They no sooner 
understand the difficulties that lie before them than 
they desert the workshop and become painters of 
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portraits or pictures. It is difficult to blame them. 
But we may call on the State to make a decisive and 
vigorous effort to maintain such a course of teaching 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts as may restore our vital 
power of initiative. 

This power must and will revive, and diligent study 
of the masterpieces bequeathed to us by our precur- 
sors will help to restore it Those painters, sculptors, 
and designers of models, who, from the Middle Ages 
to the present day, have converted so many objects of 
common use into works of art — those men, I say, were 
artists just as much as painters of pictures and pro- 
fessed sculptors, and great artists too. Are not ama- 
teurs and collectors well aware of the fact? Do they not 
accumulate and treasure, with greater avidity than was 
ever shown in picture-buying, those innumerable trifles 
which are included under the common designation of 
curiosities ? And yet, by the singular iniquity of his- 
tory, no class of men has been so ungratefully for- 
gotten as these artists whose exquisite skill, and not 
unfrequently genius, have delighted all Europe for 
more than four centuries. While the sign-manual of 
a third-rate painter of landscape or genre is proudly 
recorded in our catalogues, the names of men who 
devoted their creative ingenuity to varying the objects 
we need for daily use, to adorning them, stamping 
them with a style, and giving them all the value of 
true artistic work, are for the most part, and with 
signal ingratitude, utterly forgotten. 

Fame grants her favours only to those who take 
her by violence ; and the artists of whom we speak, 
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working as they did, as subordinates to architects 
or shop-masters, were too modest in their depen- 
dence. Their works are usually unsigned — or signed 
by the master or to the honour of the architect. It 
is only within the last few years that they have 
been admitted as competitors for prizes in the great 
I nternational Exhibitions ; even for that they must 
be recommended by their employer, who is under no 
obligation to promote their interests, who is only in- 
vited to do so. I am well aware, and have already stated, 
that this dependence is a result of the pressure of cir- 
cumstances ; that their life, by reason of their art, which 
is generally restricted by architectural conditions, or 
by considerations of trade profit from their employers, 
is necessarily one of subordination and self-restraint. 
We know that they are perpetually condemned to cut 
their work down to the standard of the Useful — a very 
bed of Procrustes — to reckon with the tyranny of 
prices, to study the fitness of the object for its place 
or purpose, to submit to the whims of an. employer 
who very frequently is much their inferior in point 
of artistic and technical knowledge ; we know, too, 
that, apart from any respect of persons, their work is 
always subject to an outside factor, which must con- 
trol and generally subjugates their inspiration : the 
despotic and legitimate tyranny of the material to be 
treated and the aspect it must ultimately present as a 
whole. This art is consequently condemned to shine 
by a reflected light rather than by its own, and is, 
generally speaking, a co-operative art rather than a 
means of individual expression. 
V 
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But by reason precisely of the initial difficulties 
which can only be triumphantly surmounted by the 
aid of such " encyclopaedic " studies, we feel that such 
artists deserve to be respected and honoured at least 
as much as others — the painters of pictures and sculp- 
tors of busts and statues. In point of fact, since 
Art is essentially decoration, Decorative Art includes 
high art. 

From a due apprehension of the sum total of 
mental qualities and technical knowledge that must 
be brought into play in the practice of decoration, w^e 
may estimate the important part which decorators 
fill in the commercial history of nations. We have 
shown by what kind of teaching the State tries to form 
artists capable of executing good work, draughtsmen 
capable of designing it, and manufacturers capable 
of ordering good patterns, suitable for production or 
imitation by the processes at their disposal. But we 
may now assert, and maintain, that it is not enough 
to keep the standard of special training only up te 
the mark of competing nations ; that is inadequate to 
maintain the flow of a strong current of aesthetic crea- 
tiveness. What is lacking is superior teaching, in fact 
education ; or rather — for such teaching is to be had — 
what is needed is a due apprehension of its import- 
ance, that we may secure it as a permanent institu- 
tion, cherish its further development, and induce it to 
yield the fruits of which it contains the germs. 

There is yet another thing wanting in the present 
day. This I will proceed to mention in the final 
pages of this little volume. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

The superiority in art of any people represents some- 
thing more than its commercial interest. This is but 
a sordid consideration. 

There is another kind of national ambition, loftier 
and more admirable than this, but which seems to 
be shrinking into nothingness, day by day, in the 
world of art. As time bears us on to the last years 
of the century, we seem to be leaving behind us and 
losing by degrees our sense, nay, and our very love 
of greatness. 

It is a strange phenomenon and a cause for 
anxiety : painters and sculptors are, on the whole, 
more skilful than ever, and never has their work 
been so small. It displays all the external charac- 
teristics of talent, and that is accepted as satisfactory. 
A show of craftsmanship, and that is enough ; the 
amateur public asks no more. The work of art has 
become a work of skill, and it satisfies their require- 
ments which have no standard but dilettante em- 
piricism. All they ask of art is that it should gratify 
the senses and be a resource amid the worries of life. 

Opifex, artifex : the artist bows. With his trained 
hand and his uncultured mind, he aims only at 
pleasing, and not at touching the feelings ; besides, 

V 2 
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he wants money to pay the builder and the uphol- 
sterer who are fitting up his pretty little house. He 
submits ; and though he can still handle the mate- 
rials of his art, he has forgotten Art. Pictures and 
statues are the glorification of the human form, but 
no longer the glorification of the human soul. 

Hence, Man, whom Art should ennoble in his own 
eyes and in those of posterity, is degraded by it 
both now and in the future. 

This is the crowning evil. It is not irremediable. 
But before it could be remedied it had to be pointed ' 

out. 

What the Arts have gained in captivating manual 
skill, Art has lost in dignity. This, my friends, it is 
for us to see to. 
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